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It is not often that I find myself in 
Trying to Think hearty agreement with Mr. Chamber- 
lain. But when we do agree our 
agreement is wonderful. The occa- 
sion for this rare rapprochement is the advice which 
he tendered to the City meeting at the Guildhall. 
Towards the close of 


Imperially. 


same time there is one piece of advice even better 
than “think Imperially,” and that is to extend our 
horizon beyond the parochial limits of the Empire, 
and include in the sweep of our thinking the whole 

human race. 
The first step towards thinking Imperi- 
ally is to think out, each for ourselves, 
what the 


But what 
is 
Empire ? 





his speech he exhorted 
his hearers to “learn 
to think Imperially.” It 
is good advice, whoever 
gives it. The Review 
OF REVIEWS was | 
founded very largely to 
help its readers to do 
that very thing. “ Think 
Imperially !” that is the 
duty of all whose votes 
in the long run control 








British Em- 

pire is. And the first 
lesson to learn is that the 
British Empire is so 
absolutely different from 
any Empire that has ever 
existed in tae world 
before, that to think 
British-Imperially is to 
think on exactly oppo- 
site lines to thinking 
Imperially in a Roman, 
Russian or 








the Empire. Do not 


The Mad Hatter is thinking Imperially—and so is 


Spanish, 


think parochially, do tin kia German sense. If only 

not think provincially [“‘ And, my fellow-citizens, if I may venture to give you a message now, that were kept in mind 
P I would say to you, ‘ Learn to think Imperially.’”—Mr. CHAMBERLAIN at 

even, do not think the Guildhall, January roth, 1904.] the root of half our 

from an_ exclusively differences would dis- 


national point of view ; think Imperially. It is good 
advice, very good, and one of the very best correctives 


' of the great besetting sin of Mr. Chamberlain, that of 


thinking -electorally, of looking at everything from the 
point of view of a party wire-puller, and subordinating 
every question at home or abroad to the supreme 
problem of how to win next General Election. At the 


appear. We are not an Empire in the military sense 
of the word. There exists no such thing as a British 
Empire as there exists a German Empire or a Rus- 
sian Empire. What we call an Empire is really the 
loosest possible association between several groups of 
independent Republics—united by the tie of race and 
common interests, but each fiercely resentful of any 
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atte npt to subordinate its liberty and right of absolute 
self-government to any authority extraneous to its 
own frontiers. The Colonies have no common legisla- 
tive centre, they somewhat reluctantly acquiesce in the 
existence of a judicial centre, they make their own laws, 
and they elect their own Governments. They have 
already begun to ask that they may have the right of 
making their own Treaties. None of them permits 
the [naperial Parliament to impose a red cent of taxa- 
tion upon any Colonist, and the Prime Minister of one 
of them has given us fair notice that if we were 
involved in war Canada would consider that she had 
a perfect right to declare her neutrality. The 
British Empire, so far as the self-governing Colonies 
are concerned, is a_ splendid example of that 
supreme art of government which consists in allowing 
people to govern themselves without taxing them, 
without interfering with them, and without in any 
way makiag them feel that the Imperial tie imposes 
any restraint upon their absolute liberty. The more 
we “think Imperially,” in the British sense, the more 
utterly and emphatically and with a whole heart must 
we abjure and trample upon all the ordinary notions 
which eat like maggots into the brain of-the ordinary 
Imperialists. ra 

The last month has not been without 
Significant Signs salutary reminders of the intrinsic 

of oe tes ; 
difference between British Imperial- 








the. Times. 

ism, which con- 
- sifts in allow- 
bx " ing all the com- 


‘* ponent parts of 
‘the Empire to 
“go as they 
* please, and the 
military  Im- 
perialism which 
sees no Empire 
where there is 
either mili- 
tary, naval, 
legislative, nor 
fiscal unity. 
One of the 
most significant 
of these came 
from Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, who 
took occasion 
to reaffirm his 
belief that the 
Dominion — of 























Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 


Canada would claim the right to make treaties 
with foreign Powers without the intervention of the 
Mother Country. Another was the sweeping victory 
of the Labour Party at the Australsan elections. 
Whatever the Labour Party is or is not, it is certainly 
less given to thinking Imperially even in our sense 
than any party within the Imperial limits. Yet a 
third reminder comes from the Transvaal, where an 
unrepresentative council, bent upon importing a 
hundred thousand Chinese, manacled by inden- 
tures, to work the mines of the Rand, angrily 
resent the mild but serious expostulations of the 
self-governing Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 
In South Africa itself the Cape angrily protests against 
the introduction of servile labour, and is haughtily 
told to hold its tongue or it will be left out of the 
South African federation. Wherever we turn we find 
ample evidence of the fact that the Empire exists and 
coheres solely because the Imperial motto has been 
—Go as you please, and do ‘as you like, and 
the Mother Country will take care that no one does 
you any harm. 

The more. Imperially we think— 
always inthe British sense—the 
more irresistibly we shall be. driven 
to include Ireland in the scope of 
our Imperial thoughts. Mr. Rhodes, from whose 
table Mr. Chamberlain has picked up some soiled 
crumbs, was quick to see that Imperialism and 
Unionism were antagonistic terms. Home Rule was 
to that thinker in continents a necessary postulate of 
the continued existence of the Empire. We cannot 
for ever carry ona system based upon government 
by assent side by side with a system which renders it 
absolutely impossible for eighty members of tle 
Imperial Legislature to think Imperially excepting for 
the purpose of discovering some way in which they 
can weaken or dismember the Empire. Hence, the 
more Imperially we think the more infallibly shall we 
come to the conclusion that the same principle which 
has secured the loyalty of Canada and of Australia 
must also be applied nearer home if we wish to secure 
the loyalty of Ireland and the Irish. But the worst of 
our pseudo-Imperialists, whether Liberals or Tories, 
is that whenever they touch upon Ireland their 
one aspiration is to have a majority in the 
House of Commons independent of the Irish vote 
——which is to say, in other words, that in dealing 
with Irish affairs they wish not to be compelled 
to think Imperially, but to be free to legislate and 
govern from an exclusively insular and _ British 
standpoint. 


Home Rule 
the 
Basis of Empire. 
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The Recess, which closes to-day, has 
The Great Gain been in many ways momentous, 
of and in one respect even decisive. 
the Recess. =r Chamberlain has shot his. bolt, 
and Mr. Chamberlain has failed. 
Everything that audacity could do has been done. 
Assertions stoutly made, and all the more stoutly 
repeated afterthey had been refuted, have not succeeded 
in convincing the public that even a prima facie case 
had been made out for a fiscal revolution. The only 
thing that the campaign undertaken by Mr. Chamber- 
lain seems to have accomplished has been to deceive 
Mr. Chamberlain. But as he wished to be deceived, 
this was not difficult. We are now in a position 
to look back over the campaign which was under- 
taken with such high hopes. ‘There have been 
crowded meetings which cheered Mr. Chamberlain. 
But there have been many more crowded meetings 
which cheered the opponents of Mr. Chamberlain. 
The Protectionists have made no-converts of note. 
Their leader has been joined by the same “ old gang” 
like Mr. Chaplin and Mr. Howard Vincent, who have 
always been opposed to Free ‘Trade. Not a single 
statesman who has achieved any considerable reputa- 
tion as a leader of men, either at home or abroad, 
has joined Mr. Chamberlain. His sole success has 
been in the capture of the party caucus. His most 
distinctive achievement has been to drive his former 
chief, the Duke of Devonshire, back into the arms of 
the Opposition. And the record of the Recess is 
strewn with the wreckage of the Protectionist flotilla 
which set out so gaily, and with such foolish con- 
fidence, to sweep the country at the by-elections. 
Before these pages meet the eye of 
The Action the reader, the Central Liberal 
' the a Unionist Association will have met, 
at Mr; Chamberlain’s summons, for 
the purpose of casting out its former President, the 
Duke, who, not unnaturally, objected to the use of 
funds, contribut:d for the defence of the Union with 
Ireland, to be used for a purpose which, if it suc- 
ceeded, would raise another burning question between 
Ireland and this country, which would tend still 
further to increase the difficulty of maintaining the 
Union. Upon this subject Mr. Winston Churchill 
addressed some very pertinent remarks to the Irish 
Institute of Bankers on the 25th ult. He said :— 
The protectionist theory that the wealth of a country might 
be increased by hindering or excluding foreign imports was either 
true or not true. If it was true, it was true everywhere ; it was 
as true for India as for Canada, and it was as true for Ireland as 
for England. If foreign goods displaced English labour, 


English goods displaced Irish labour. If England could 
become rich by a stroke of the pen, as Mr. Bonar Law 
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Westminster Guzette.) 
A Disappointed Joshua. 


Mr. Cuapiin: “I say, Joe, we've been at least seven times round these 
blessed walls, and they don’t seem to tumble to it.” 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: “ Humph! Perhaps we'd better not force the pace 


, 


just for the present. 


suggested, why should not Ireland become rich too? The 
colonies who protected themselves against England were to be 
given a preference on their special productions. Was Ireland to 
be forced to remain free trade, if free trade had been proved 
wrong, and yet receive no special consideration ? There could 
be no protection for Ireland which did not protect her from the 
competition of the greatest exporting nation in the world. What 
was the use of a tariff wall to keep away dumpers, when the 
greatest dumper of all was inside that wall ? 


The simple truth is that the Protectionist case has 
broken down all round, and if Mr. Chamberlain is 
true to his former traditions, he will not be long before 
he deserts the cause which he now is beginning to 
discover he can never lead to victory. 
The appointment of a committee of 
Josephus Rex manufacturers, with a sprinkling of 
and ; . tie 
his Commission. Notables like Mr. Charles Booth, Sir 
Charles Elliott and others, for the 
purpose of drawing up a detailed tariff, was a bold 
move, but it had disastrous results. Mr. Chamberlain, 
in’ styling it a Commission, affronted the suscepti- 
bilities of the King, always jealous of the prerogatives 
of. the Crown, and disgusted all the Conservative 
instincts of his former colleagues. The Commission 
contains no representatives of the agricultural interests, 
nor does it contain a single working man. That 
women find no place upon it is a matter of course. 
Bankers also appear to be as ineligible as women 
men. The opening of the Com- 
mission coincided with the knock-down blow 
which the Free Traders of Norwich gave to the 
candidate of Mr. Chamberlain’s choice, and reduced 


and working 
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its proceedings to insignificance. It will be interest- 
ing to see how far its members will be able to agree 
among themselves as to the extent to which the 
plunder of the public should be divided. But the 
Commissioners and their master should not have for- 
gotten to catch their hare before discussing the variety 
of methods by which it can be cooked. pes 


The effect of the by-elections has 


Where does_—_ been very salutary. It has cleared 
Retaliation Stand ‘ ; 
Now ? the air and shown both parties where 


they stand. On Mr. Balfour its effect 
has been to convince him that it is suicidal to force 
the pace. The Duke of Devonshire has suggested 
that there should be a real inquiry by a genuine Com- 
mittee into the whole question, and there is a disposi- 
tion on the part of some members of his party to 
follow his lead in declaring that a policy of Retalia- 
tion, instead of being a halfway house to Protection 
and a preferential tariff, in reality interposes a 
fatal obstacle to Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme. Upon 
this point some remarks of Sir Edgar Vincent may 


be quoted here :— 

It was absurd to contend that retaliation was synonymous 
with protection. On the contrary, the two could not be worked 
together. Contrasting the two policies, Sir Edgar said that 
retaliation was a system of tariffs applied to countries which 
treated us unfairly, protection applied to special articles, no 
matter what their origin, no matter where they came from, a 
friendly or unfriendly country. Retaliation desired the emanci- 
pation of trade, the active conquest of new markets ; protection 
was defensive and restrictive. Retaliation regarded foreign 
trade as advantageous; protection regarded foreign trade as 
harmful, as so much damage done to home producers. Retalia- 
tion profited by international competition and took advantage of 
the anxiety of foreign countries to obtain the English market. 
Protection was precluded from using this powerful weapon for 
the extension of free trade. 


The idea that Retaliation is a practical policy is 
moonshine, and that will be proved by the first 
attempt that is made to carry it out. 


The programme of the Government 

The : : 
Programme Will have been before the country 
of more than a week before these 
_e- pages see the light. All that can 
be said at present is that Ministers are expected to 
announce (1) a measure amending the Irish Land Act of 
last Session, (2) a Bill paying their debts to the publicans 
by clipping the claws of the accusing magistrates, (3) a 
Bill fulfilling Mr. Wyndham’s promises to the Irish 
labourers, without which the Government would lose 
the Nationalist vote, (4) a Bill restricting the immigra- 
tion of aliens, and that is all. The chief 
task of the Session will not be legislative. There 


is a long and heavy score of arrears of blunders and 
worse to be debated. The War Commission Report 
was published after the House rose, and the schemes 





for reforming the Army based upon its revelations 
have yet to be laid before Parliament. The utter 
failure of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy in South Africa 
will also have to be debated. The experiment of 
introducing Chinese labour “ manacled by indentures,” 
which is being forced upon the Transvaal, will come 
in for searching criticism, and so also will the failure 
of the Colony to take up the 10,000,000, the first 
third of its contribution to the cost of the war. Then 
there is the Fiscal question to discuss, related to 
which is the Budget—from which the taxpayer is 
bidden to expect nothing. The war in Somaliland is 
costing so much, and the two new Chilian warships 
are to be paid for. 

The question that is most urgent so 


The Irish Vote far as the life and death of the 


in 

Parliament, Ministry is concerned is whether 
and ° 

ue Pilon. they can at any price command the 


Irish vote. They are threatened 
with defections on the Fiscal question, and there will 
be a strong Temperance cave formed against their 
Publicans Security of Tenure Bill, but if they can 
buy the eighty votes which Mr. Redmond controls, 
they are safe so far at least as the early days of the 
Session are concerned. At present there seems every 
probability that the transaction can be effected. At 
one time it seemed as if Mr. Redmond were prepared 
to raise his price so as to include the introduction 
of an Irish University Bill. But the uncom- 
promising declaration of the Marquis of London- 
derry has probably convinced the Nationalist leader 
that no business can be done in that direction, 
and that he will take what he can get in the shape of 
amendments to the Land Act and a Labourers Bill, 
and in return will order his merry men all to vote 
that black is white in order to keep the Ministry in 
office. ‘The position suits the Irish down to the 
ground. But what a curious commentary it is upon 
nine years’ resolute government, that the strongest 
Unionist Government of modern times should have 
to purchase permission to exist from day to day by 
promise of ever-increased donatives to the Irish 
pretorians who are encamped within the citadel ! 

It is understood that the Irish will 
support the Government in Parlia- 
ment, but it is not by any means so 
certain that the Irish electors will 
support the Ministerial candidates at the General 
Election. The experience of (Gateshead, where a 
determined but unsuccessful attempt was made to 
induce the Irish electors to put denominational elec- 
tion before Home Rule, would seem to indicate that 


The Irish Vote 
in the 
Constituencies. 
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the rank and file of the Irish in Great Britain will 
place Nationalism before Denominationalism. The 
Liberal leaders are certainly not going to repudiate 
Home Rule. Nor does there appear to be any 
electoral necessity for them to weaken in their prin- 
ciples. ‘The Duke of Devonshire contemplates with 
equanimity the return of a Home Rule majority, for, 
as he says, it will be primarily a Free Trade majority, 
and the nation never can think of more than one 
great question at a time. Besides this, he has the 
House of Lords to fall back upon in case of need, 
so that the course is cleared for a fight to a finish 
Home Rule will not play 
There is more danger of 


upon the Fiscal question, 
the part of the Derby dog. 
the mischief that may be done by some of the priests 
who would willingly ally themselves with Orangemen 
rather than endanger the right of the Denominational 
Schools to quarter themselves upon the rates. 

Before another number of the Re- 


London VIEW is issued the most important 
County Council 
Elections. electoral battle that can take place 


in England before the Dissolution 
will have been fought out in London. ‘The County 
Council Election, which is fixed for March rst, would, 
but for the Education Act, have been regarded as 
a foregone conclusion for the Progressives. ‘The 
London County Council has been the one bright 
spot in the recent history of British Democracy. It 
has disarmed the jealousy and suspicion of all but 
those vested interests in filth, vice, and disease it has 
unsparingly attacked. It has won the enthusiastic 
gratitude of all those who are sincerely concerned in 
the social amelioration of the condition of the people. 
In the midst of a dark and troublous time it has kept 
the torch of Progressive legislation flaming through 
the gloom, a beacon of light shedding rays of Hope 
to all reformers throughout the world. It is hardly 
possible to lay your finger upon any part of London 
without being able to point to some good work done 
by the Council for the health, the happiness and the 
welfare of the people. Hence it has happened that 
a city which steadily returns an overwhelming majority 
of Conservatives to the House of Commons, returns as 
overwhelming a majority of Progressives to the County 
Council. And as it had been in the past, so it would 
have been next March—beyond any doubt. 
The Education Act, 
which destroyed the School Board 
and imposed its duties upon the 
County Council, has brought into the 
field a new factor, the ultimate result of which it is 
impossible at present to predict. The Bishop of 


however, 
The Side Issue 


rs) 
the Schools. 
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London and the Bishop of Rochester early last month 
launched a manifesto to all Churchmen, the aim and 
intent of which was to subordinate the municipal to 
the sectarian issue. They drew up a formula or test 
to be applied to all candidates, and left their 
followers in no doubt as to their duty to vote 
for the man who accepted their shibboleth, no 
matter how shady may have been his record 
as a municipal administrator. The immediate effect 
of this move was to give the anti-Progressives a 
chance of securing a majority ona side issue which 
they would never have obtained on their own merits. 
Anglican and Catholic Progressives are implored by 
their ecclesiastical leaders to vote against the candi- 
dates of the party whose success they believe to be 
vitally beund up with the good government of 
London in order to secure for the Denominational 
Schools more liberal treatment than their opponents 
believe to be compatible with that impartiality 
towards all forms of religion that is imposed upon the 
modern State. 
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An American View of the Russo-Japanese Imbroglio. 


All last month the world was kept in 
a quiver of apprehension lest war 
should in the Far East 
between Russia and Japan. ‘The 
dispute arose, in the first place, about Korea and a 
proposed neutral zone between Manchuria and Korea, 
a time the proposed neutral zone was 
Both Powers agreed to recognise 


The Peril 


In 
the Far East. break out 


but after 
quietly dropped. 
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the independence and integrity of Korea. ‘The con- 
troversy then was transferred to Manchuria, ‘The 
Russians have always maintained (1) that their 
occupation of Manchuria was a disagreeable necessity 
due to the Boxer rebellion; (2) that their military 
control of the province was temporary, and in no way 
impaired its international status as an integral part of 
the Chinese Empire ; and (3) that their own interests 
demanded that: they should as speedily as possibie 
effect an arrangement with China which would enable 
them to withdraw their troops. Of course, the con- 
tinued and permanent occupation of the - railway 
through Manchuria is another. matter. No one, not 
even Japan, objects to that, which is formally secured 
to Russia by treaty. The Japanese, taking . the 
Russians ‘at their word, demanded that in a Russo- 
Japanese treaty Russia should pledge herself to 
Japan to recognise the independence and _ integrity 
of the Chinese Empire, which includes: Manchuria. 
To this Russia objected, inasmuch as it would be 
equivalent to recognising that Japan was in some 
special unique.and novel way entitled to exact guaran- 
tees for the protection of China against suspected 
Russian aggression. 

The situation of Russia in Manchuria 
ial eleiettaie! is paralleled by our position in Egypt 
in 1885, and our position in Natal in 

1899. The latter parallel is dan- 
gerously close. The Japanese, like the Boers, distrust 
their big neighbour. 
immediate hostilities, they believe that they will 
have to fight some day, and that they will never 
be in a better position to do so than just now. 
The Russians, like ourselves, as a nation, do 
not want war. The Tsar, like Lord Salisbury, 
sincerely detests it. But both in Russia and in 
Britain there were men highly placed who were 
foolishly over-confident, and who believed that the 
ojposition of the Japanese now, as of the Boers then, 
could be overborne by bluff. Russia now, like 
Britain then, seems to have run up against some- 
thing much harder than she expected, and is wisely 
endeavouring to do what can be done to avert 
war. ‘The parallel between our position in Egypt 
in 1885 and Russia’s in Manchuria is not less close 
from an international point of view. In 1885 
Britain had by the Mahdi’s revolt been compelled, 
sorely against her will, to extend her military opera- 
tions to the Soudan. France resented our presence 


in Egypt, and but for the opposition of Germany 
would probably have tried to force us to fulfil our 
solemn pledges to evacuate the country. 


France 





They are better equipped for ~ 


then stood to us as Japan now stands to Russia, and 
we can all realise without much effort what we should 
have thought if France had endeavoured to force us 
to sign an Anglo-French treaty solemnly guaranteeing 
the independence and integrity of the Ottoman 
impire, with special reference to Egypt. 

It is curious that those journalists 


Question oo who are continually accusing Russia 
oro 


Substance. Of being such a perfidious breaker 


of treaties should attach such trans- 
cendent importance to the signature of a treaty which, 
on the’: theory, would not be worth the paper on 
which it is written. Whether Russia embodies the 
statement of her intentions with regard to Manchuria 
in a Circular Note or in a solemn Treaty, it is, 
on their showing, all one, Why, then, make the 
difference between two promises, which are both 
equally worthless, a casus belli? The question, how- 
ever, is one which eminently calls for the media- 
tion of friendly Powers. If Russia is willing to give 
all the Powers interested in China, including Japan, 
the assurance which for reasons that seem good 
to her she objects to give to Japan alone, the Chinese 
are surely right in thinking that the situation is one 
which urgently calls for the mediation of friendly 
Powers. For the question at issue, so far as it 
is one of substance, affects all Powers interested 
in the Far East, and so far as it is of form, it is one 
which can properly be handled by friendly third 
parties. ‘The Japanese Government has declared that 
it will not listen to mediation. ‘This is unfortunate— 
unfortunate for the peace of the world, and specially 
unfortunate for Japan. For if Japan brings on war 
by refusing the mediation which might be offered by 
England, does any sane person imagine that in such 
a war the British people are going to come to her aid 
—alliance or no alliance ? 

There is one point on which all 


cme authorities agree. The Tsar has 
Ss . . 
Peacemaker. been from the first exerting himself 


to his uttermost to avert war. 
Altogether apart from the fact that Russia has nothing 
to gain, but everything to Jose, from a war in the Far 
East, the Tsar has a passionate detestation of war and 
a deep-rooted disbelief in the extension of the 
sovereignty of Europeans over Asiatics. He was more 
or less tricked into acquiescing in the acquisition of 
Port Arthur by the intrigues of Count Mouravieff, 
who found cards ready to his hand in the German 
seizure of Kiao Chau and the bluster of the British 
Press. But he never for a moment contemplated as 
a possible sequel of that move, to which he assented 
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most reluctantly, the hideous horror 
of the addition of the vast region 
of Manchuria to his already over- 
grown and unwieldy dominions. 
Hence, so far from deprecating 
treaty engagements, which would for 
ever deprive him of any chance of 
adding the government of millions 
of Chinese to the 
shoulders of the Muscovite, there 


over-burdened 


is nothing that would please him 
more. 
of all the best Russians, from the 
Tsar to M. Lessar, would be a 
damnosa hereditas, and the sooner 
they can fix up an arrangement with 
China for the evacuation of 


Manchuria, in the opinion 


every 
square foot of the province save 
that in which their railway stands, 
the better they would be pleased. 
But the uncompromising refusal of 
Japan to accept any mediation or 
to make any concessions, even in form, to ease the 
difficulties of the situation, does not facilitate the task 
of the peacemaking Tsar. 
Whatever may happen in the Far 
The are War East, in the Near East there seems 
the Near East. to be a general conviction that war 
is inevitable as soon as the snow 
melts. Count Khevenhuller, the Austro-Hungarian 
Ambassador at Paris, alone asserts his disbelief in 
war in the Balkans. He says that the Austro- Russian 
Commissioners, who are attached nominally to 
Helim Pasha, in reality will have the most authority 
in everything, for they alone control everything with 
the aid of the numerous agents whom they have under 
their orders. He that these civil 
agents, who will have the predominant authority in 
the general supervision, there will soon be some 
fifty or one hundred foreign officers distributed 
throughout the whole province who will watch over 
the action of the Turkish troops. The Turks, he 
added, will be forced to help us in the work of 
reform for which Austria and Russia have received 





Tne Daily Faper.] 


said besides 


the mandate of Europe. ‘This is all very fine, and 
everybody will most fervently hope that it may be 
true, but so long as the only armed force in 
the country consists of Turkish troops under the 
control of a Pasha directly responsible to the Sultan, 
it is impossible to accept the optimist assurances of 


Austro-Hungarian diplomatists. “If our efforts mis- 
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The Far Eastern Situation. 


carry,” said Count Khevenhuller, “we shall consider 
what is to be done.” ‘They had better put on their 
considering cap forthwith. 

The Cape Elections, which have been 


The Chinese ragging their slow length along 
and last mouth, have been much influ- 

the Rand. ; 
enced by the intense repugnance 


with which the Cape Colonists of all parties regard 
the proposed importation of 300,000 Chinamen to the 


Transvaal. Dr. Jameson, who has secured his 


own election, was compelled to promise to 


entry of the Chinese into 


then he felt very 


legislate against the 
the Cape Colony; but 
lugubrious about the 
Without the Chinese nightmare it was his opinion 
The 


even 
victory of his _ party. 


would have won hands down. 
Transvaal Legislative 
Bill providing for the importation of the Chinese, 
Lord Milner has declared in its favour, and although 


for a referendum has been refused, 


his party 


Council has passed the 


the demand 


petitions signed by forty-five thousand persons. 
have been presented in favour of the Chinese 
importation. It is difficult to see, if popular feeling 


“ys 


runs so high in favour of the Chinaman “in manacles,” 


why Lord Milner should shrink from a plebiscite. 
But possibly he knows from of old how easily bogus 
petitions can be got up in Jonannesburg. No one 
knows whether the Chinese will come under the servile 


conditions imposed by the Bill, and everyone knows 
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that if they do come they will bring no women with 
them, with the result that a Celestial, or rather Infernal, 
edition of Sodom and Gomorrah will soon be a con- 
spicuous annexe of the Rand Gold Fields. 
As soon as Parliament assembles it 
The is expected Consul Casement’s de- 
Congo Question. snatch as to the condition of the 
natives in the Congo Free State will 
be published. It is a damning indictment of the 
administration af King Leopold, and confirms and 
justifies the worst that has been said on the subject 
by the Aborigines Protection Society and Mr. Morel, 
of the Vest African Mail. King Leopold has 
been very busy of late in Paris and in Berlin 
endeavouring to bolster up his: kingdom of Cain 
by all the means at his disposal. Even if the 
agitation has done nothing else, it has compelled the 
Congo authorities to be very particularly careful to 
avoid any of the more hideous atrocities which have 
heretofore marked their rule. But the question 
cannot be left where it is. ‘The Powers who signed 
the International Act have a duty to perform in this 
matter, and despite the declarations of neutrality put 
forward by the German press, it is to be hoped that 
all the signatory Powers will support the British 
demand that its provisions should be respected. 
The news from the snow-covered 
The housetop of Asia grows steadily 
Invasion of Tibet. worse. In 1890 we made a treaty 
concerning Tibet with the Chinese 
Government, whose authority over Tibet is more 
nominal than real. The Tibetans repudiate the treaty 
made on their behalf but without their consent, and 
after fourteen years Colonel Younghusband, with a small 
army, was ordered to invade the country and occupy 
the Chumbi Valley, for the purpose of bringing these 
obstinate Tibetans to reason. The Chinese Com- 
missioner who has been ordered from Pekin to meet 
Colonel Younghusband dare not leave Lhassa without 
an escort of two battalions of Chinese troops, 
which apparently are not forthcoming. “The 
truth is,” seys the Zimes correspondent, “both 
the English and the Chinese require protecting during 
the negotiations.” ‘The situation of the small British 
column is serious. Colonel Younghusband has thrown 
up earthworks ; but he has no reinforcements, his 
baggage animals are perishing of cold, and although 
no offensive attack is expected, the Tibetans have 
cried halt by establishing 900 men with three long- 
range guns on the road to Lhassa just north of his 
position, “These stiff-necked Tibetans, who refuse 
to be reasonable,” may give us a great deal of trouble, 


despite their matchlocks. What evil genius possessed 
Lord Curzon to mar his reign in India by this madcap 
excursion into Tibet no one exactly seems to know. 
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Map showing the advance into Tibet. 


Last year it was generally understood 
that the Mad Mullah was to be left 
severely alone. The New Year, 
however, has belied this pleasant 
expectation, and the war against the Somalis, with 
the aid of our Abyssinian allies, is once more in “ Il 
swing. Up to the present, the forces of civilisation 
have had the best of it, and the slaughter of 1,200 
gallant sons of the Desert is duly noted down 
to the credit of the invader. But victory brings 
us no nearer a settlement than defeat. ‘There seems 


The War 


in 
Somaliland. 


to be no apparent reason why the fighting should not 
go on for ever in this desultory fashion. The expendi- 
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ture is heavy, and likely to be heavier. It has already 
destroyed all hopes of the remission of taxation. ‘The 
war was originally begun to punish some camel 
raiders. We have now probably spent upon it enough 
to have bought outright, three times over, every camel 
in Somaliland. And the end is not yet. 


The Germans, who have been equally 


The ; ae 
Sweets of Empire With ourselves under the demoralising 
in influence of the fetich of the atlas, are 
Damaraland. 


now experiencing some of the results 
of indulging in that superstition. ‘There is a huge desert 
in the South-West of Africa which was some years ago 
annexed by the Germans. It loomed large on the 
map, and its area in square miles helped to 
swell the imposing bulk of German 
over sea. ‘That it cost the ‘Treasury nearly 
half a million every year to keep the German flag 
flying was but a bagatelle. 
Germans who could be induced to settle in the country 
was 3,000, 2,000 of whom were in the military or 


possessions 


colonial service. They made a railway, created a capital 
and laid out some farms. All the Germans together 
were fewer in number than the people employed in a 
single mail order business house, but they were 
pegging out claims for posterity and keeping the flag 
flying. But last month the native population, taking 
umbrage at the presence of the white invaders, rose 
against the Germans, interrupted the railway, burnt 
the farms of the settlers, and besieged the garrison in 
the capital. At the time of the outbreak the Governor 
was twenty days distant punishing another tribe in the 
south, which had broken out into rebellion. The Ger- 
man Government, profoundly alarmed at the sudden dis- 
appearance of the pickets of civilisation beneath the 
raging sea of native rebellion, is hurrying out rein- 
forcements in driblets of 500, who may or may not 
arrive in time to relieve the beleagured garrison. But 
What will be the future of this 
handfuls of 


suppose they do. 
immense wilderness in which a_ few 
Colonists are confronted by a native population which 


has learned its strength ? 


The career of Whitaker Wright, who 


The for some years played a leading part 
Whitaker Wright _ bi: ws 2 eae: ities 
Tragedy. as the ing of stoc Uxchanze 


gambling, came to a tragic close on 
the 26th ult. After endless delays, largely due to the 
unaccountable refusal of the Government to under- 
take the prosecution of the man whom the jury found 
guilty on all the twenty-six counts of the indict- 
ment, Whitaker Wright was brought to trial, con- 
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The total number of 
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Mr. Whitaker Wright. 


From a photo taken at the height of his prosperity. 


victed, and sentenced to seven years’ penal servitude. 
“ [ cannot conceive of a worse case than yours under 
these sections of the Act of Parliament,’ said the 
Judge. “I can imagine nothing more important to 
us as a commercial nation than that such frauds should 
be exposed, and when exposed punished.” Yet it 
was left to the private individual 
to set on foot the movement which culminated 
in the conviction of the hitherto invulnerable 
delinquent. When Mr. Wright left New York 
to take his trial, he is reported to have re- 
marked that happened he 
serve a day’s imprisonment. Within 
the delivery of the sentence, while smoking his last 


initiative of a 


would never 


half-an-hour of 


whatever 


cigar, and talking with his lawyers, he fell senseless 
and dying to the ground. <A fost mortem showed 
that he had taken cyanide of potassium. 
meteoric career of a man Napoleonic in his rise and 
His last words in court were 


So ended the 


Napoleonic in his fall. 
the protestation, “I am as innocent of intent to 
deceive as anyone present in this court. ‘That is all.” 
Probably he believed it. For the capacity of self- 


deception in the human mind is absolutely unlimited. 








CURRENT HIsTORY IN CARICATURE. 


S might have been 
expected, the sub- 
jects chiefly dealt 

with at home have been 
the fiscal question, abroad 
the threatened war in the 
Far East. ‘The Near East 
continues to monopolise 
the attention of the Italian 
artists of // Papagalio, 
who continue to ring the 
changes upon the Mace- 
donian question with un- 
wearying pertinacity. // 
Papagallo is noteworthy: as 
one of the few papers 
that attempt to draw a sym- 
bolical figure of Europe. 
There have been com- 
paratively few cartoons 
about the Far East in the 
English papers. One of 
the cleverest of the few is 
Mr. W. K.. Haseldene’s 
sketch in Zhe Daily Mirror, 
bringing into strong con- 
trast the pacific wishes of 
the Tsar of the Hague Con- 
ference and the master of 
many legions in Manchuria. 


The popular conception on the Continent is that Britain 
purposely eggs on Russia and Japan to fight, in the belief that 
John Bull will in some way profit by the fray. This idea finds 
expression in the accompanying cartoon from A7adderadatsch. 


—~>—__—-- 


‘© O wad:some power the giftie gie us, 
To see ourselves as ithers see us,” —BURNS. 





























Il Papagallo.| [Jan. 3. 


Europe is quietly sleeping on the bed of Statu quo; at her feet Civilisation is waiting for her to awake, to show her the 
way she must undertake, and through which is now painfully advancing the oriental caravane. 
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The Daily Mirror.) Kiladderadatsch.] {Jan. 17. 
: Upon the Bear Hunt. 
The Bear and the Olive Branch. Joun But: ‘‘ We must tickle the bear up, and then look to see if the 
“T desire and intend to do all in my power to maintain peace in the Far East.” others are ready for him.” 
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Kladderadatsch.) [Jan. 24 


“It would be easy to be freed of pain if the operation did not itself 
entail pain.” 


There is not much sympathy with Russia in the 
German papers. Here is another A?adderadatsch 
cartoon which represents our King as in vain 
attempting to lure the Tsar into the Hague Tribunal. 
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N.Y. American.) [Dec. 31. 


“And what do you mean,” asked the Mikado, ‘“‘when you say your 
occupation is to be temporary ?” 

“Why,” meied the suave Tsar, “‘ we mean that we don’t expect to be 
] eternity.” 
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Lustige Blitter.) 
Admiral Alexeif as t:e new Chinese Deity of Terror. 


Hardly less unfriendly is the picture in Lustige 
Blatter of Admiral Alexeiff as the Russian counterpart 
of the six-armed Chinese Deity of Terror, Tscho 
Yang. 

I'he American papers, on the whole, are against 
Russia, and so, of course, are the Socialist papers on 
the Continent. 

















Minneapolis 7 ribune.] 
An Old Trick. 


Tue Bear: ‘1’ll go in backwards, and make them think I’m coming out.” 
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The development of American extension in the 
direction of Panama suggests tempting topics for the 
satirist. Here are two—one from the /rish World, 
the other from Lustige Blitter. 
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Ohio State Fournal.} 








Cuick Koxea: “ If this fight ever happens, I'll get the worst of it.” 

















(Jan. 13. 


Harmless Amusement. 









































Lustige Blitter.| 


The Irish World.] 


THe Presipent or CoromBia: “ My hat, my hat !” * ott 
Roosevetr: ** Don’t yell sv, my old friend. I'll fish it out for myself The Anxieties of a World Power. 
directly,” Cotomsia : ‘‘ Were we not happier in the old home?” 
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CURRENT HIsToRY IN CARICATURE. 


As might be expected, the threatened importation 
of Chinamen into South Africa has given rise to 
numberless cartoons. ‘The Sydney Bulletin represents 
White Labour as nailed to the cross of 1.0.U. and 
scourged by the Yellow taskmaster. The Morning 
Zeader has exhausted its resources in portraying the 
dominance of the Yellow man. But it is probable 
that none of the artists hit off the situation so exactly 
as the South African Review. 

The fiscal campaign has led to a great development 
of caricature. ‘The Dai/y Chronicle has now, under 
the new editorship of Mr. R. Donald, its cartoon 
every morning. It has invented a Don Chamberlote 
as a modern Don Quixote, who dons the old armour 
of Protection, and with his friend Sancho Bull goes 
through strange adventures. One in particular—the 
flying horse, on which Don Chamberlote and Sancho 
Bull—the latter blindfolded—are seated upon the 
wooden hobby-horse of Protection, while Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Chaplin diligently ply behind the fuse and 
the bellows of Dulwich and Lewisham, says :— 


Don CHAMBERLOTE: “I see not why thou shouldst be so alarmed, for 
an easier paced steed I never rode. Banish fear, my friend. The busi 
ness goes on swimmingly, with a gale fresh and fair bebind us.” 

Sancuo Butt: “Gad, I think so! I fel the wind upon my hinder 
quarter as it were a thousand pairs of bellows.” 


The Morning Leader has for some time past had 


its daily cartoon, and now Zhe Daily Paper adds its 
cartoon of the day to the number. 
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The Morning Leader almost exclusively confines its 
attentions to Mr. Chamberlain. Here, for instance, 
is a very amusing picture of the great man as Quintus 
Curtius. 
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Morning Leider.) 


The New Quintus Curtius. 
_ Mr. Chamberlain’s heroic effort to save the Empire by “‘ protecting” its 
industries makes a special exception of bacon—he will let in foreign bacon 
free. 
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Scuth African Review.) 








Between the Devil and the Deep Sea. 
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Picture Polttics.| 
A New Year Calendar. 
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His Mandate. 
1 “* Now then, Arthur, look alive with that driver. You're awfully slow.” , 
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i Picture Politics.) + [Jan. 8. 
Tke Fiscalitis Mosquito. 
(Magnified 1872 times.) 
i This is ot one of the pictures shown on the Magic Lantern screen by the 
i] Radium light during Sir Oliver Lodge’s lecture at the Birmingham Uni- 
t versity, 
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Westminster Gazette.| 
Ask the Horse. 


Joun Butt: “ Hallo, Arthur! Where on earth are you going?” 
ARTHUR: “I don’t know! What’s the use of asking ME! 
Horse ! ” 


Ask the 














Westminster Gazette.) 
Dignity and Impudence. 


Now, then ' Clear out of that, and hand over the bone! 

















Westminster Gazette.| [Jan. 15. 


A State Opening. 
King Joseph I. opens the Caucus “ Commission ” in State, 
(Sketch for Historical Picture.) 
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1G Westminster Gazette.) |Jan. 26. , “ . 
The Wrecker Westminster Gazette.) iyab. 10. 
gag Will th shin tea? His Master’s Voice. 
ill they get him back ? res OK OL MO Bi ; 
** Joe,” the performing elephant, naving wrecked the Manager’s office, is With apologies to anybody concerned. 
being hauled backwards downstairs by his friends, it being cons.dered wise 
sk the not to force the pace just at present. 




















Westminster Gazette.) | Jan. 25. 


Robin Hood—New Version. 
“ Wherefore do you stop me on my way, Master Rebin?” quoth the rich 
. manufacturer. ‘ Would you rob me or obtain ransom of me?” 
Westminster Gazette.) [Jan. 2. ‘*Not so, fair sir,” Robin Hood answered sweetly; ‘* but, seeing that 
you are a rich manufacturer, | am minded to put you on my Commission, 
whereby you will be enabled to get greater gains from the things that you 
sell to those that have need of them.” 









































Westminster Gazette.} [| Jan. 27, 


Two Sides to the Question. 
Mr. Butt: “ Well, Mr. Taters, so I heaz you're a strong Protectionist.” 
Mr. Taters: ‘ Well, sir, it’s like this—I can’t abide this Dumpin’. Look 
at my taties. I’ve only got half a crop this year, and that half pretty well 
spoiled through the wet. Of course I want to get a better price for ’em to 
make up, but danged if I don't find the poor people buyin’ their taties just A Latch-key and a Blessing. 

















Westminster Gazette.]} 


as cheap as ever from furrin parts.’ The March Hare gives , ’ a Late , is i 
: Pg - ) : Mare gives the Mad Hatter a Latch-key and his Blessing. 
ee - a a good job too. It’s one of the best arguments I’ve Sir E. Grey, speaking at Carnarvon last weck, said that Mr. Balfour 
card for Free Trade. gave Mr. Chamberlain a latch-key and his blessing. 
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MR. T. W. RUSSELL AT HOME. 
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CHARACTER SKETCHES. 


IL—MR. T. W. RUSSELL, M.P. FOR SOUTH TYRONE. 


F things ever went in Ireland as they would in any 
other country under the sun—which they never 
have done, and possibly never will—there is 

little doubt but that the subject of this sketch 
would be the next Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
ven as things are in Ireland—now and always—it is 
not impossible that such an appointment may take 
place before midsummer. 


A POSSIBLE CHIEF SECRETARY. 

For Mr. ‘I’. W. Russell is the only Member for an 
Irish constituency who is a possible Chief Secretary. 
In any other country that would be decisive. 
Imagine a Scottish Secretary of State who was a repre- 
sentative of an English constituency! In Ireland, as 
the result of long centuries of mismanagement, things 
have come to such a pass that every Nationalist M.P. is 
pledged by a solemn vow never to accept office in any 
British administration, even if that administration came 
into being solely for the purpose of conceding Home 
Rule to Ireland. But for that pledge and the atmosphere 
in which it was generated Mr. John Redmond ought to 
be Chief Secretary. But it is out of the question. 
Failing Mr. Redmond, the next most typical repre- 
sentative of the Irish people is Mr. ‘T. W. Russell. 
He represents the North, as Mr. Redmond represents 
the South. He is under no self-denying ordinance 
which forbids him placing his services at the disposal 
of the Crown. He has held office already as Parlia- 
mentary Secretary of the Local Government Board. 
There is nothing to prevent him holding office again. 
He, more than any other man,-stands pledged to the 
agrarian revolution which was begun last Session, 
but which now is in a state of arrested develop- 
ment. His appointment to the Chief Secretary- 
ship would be regarded by every tenant in Ireland 
as a most effective guarantee that there would 
be no paltering in a double sense with the pledges 
which accompanied and secured the passing of the 
last Land Act. 

A REPRESENTATIVE TYPE. 

On the question of Home Rule Mr. Russell 
occupies a position whieh corresponds with extra- 
ordinary accuracy to the position of the party 
which will come into power after the next General 
Election. He was a fighting Unionist in the nine- 
teenth century; bet the twentieth century mellowed 
the somewhat fiery flavour of his Unionist convictions. 
He has won the confidence of the Nationalist chiefs. 
He has committed himself roundly to declarations the 
logical deduction from which seems to the plain man 
to be Home Rule pure and simple, but which Mr. Russell 
would probably define as Home Rule at two removes. 
Certainly Mr. Russell would be prepared to go as far 


in the direction of Home Rule as any conceivable 
Liberal Ministry that can issue from the next election. 
That being the case, what objection remains? No 
one can deny Mr. Russell’s ability, integrity, ex- 
perience, intimate knowlege ‘of Irish affairs, and 
familiarity with the details of administration. He is 
an eloquent speaker, a ready debater, a tireless 
worker. ‘There is no better Parliamentarian in the 
House of Commons, with the exception of Mr. Red- 


mond. And in the event | am discussing Mr. 
Russell and Mr. Redmond would not be at cross- 
purposes, 

A SCOT INSPIRED BY AN IRISHMAN. 


Mr. Morley recently declared that Mr. Gladstone 
was a Highlander in the control of a Lowlander. Mr. 
T. W. Russell, is a Lowland Scot inspired by an Irish- 
man. Comparatively few of those who have listened to 
the fervid eloquence of the member for South Tyrone, 
who have admired his unconquerable pugnacity, ever 
dreamed that he was anything but an Irishman bred 
and born. In reality there is not a drop of Irish blood 
in his body. He was born in Cupar, Fife, accord- 
ing to the usual formula, of poor but honest parents, 
like Mr. Carnegie, and also, like Mr. Carnegie, he 
quitted his native kingdom for another country in his 
early youth. And just as Mr. Carnegie, although true- 
born Scot, became more American than the Ameri- 
cans, so Mr. Russell, crossing the Channel to Ireland, 
became, like all who migrate to that enchanted isle, 
more Irish than the Irish. ‘The phenomenon has long 
been a source of marvel to the dull-witted Saxon. 
Wherein lies the subtle magic by which Ire- 
land is able to capture her conquerors, and 
make them all, whether Norman nobles, Crom- 
wellian settlers, or Scotch immigrants, in heart 
and soul imbued with the distinctive characteristics of 
the native-born children of Erin? Whether it be, as 
some pretend, the occult influence which haunts the 
last fragment of the lost Atlantis, or whether it may 
be traced to the more prosaic but not less permeating 
influence of her atmosphere, no one can deny the 
force and potency of the Irish elixir which all must 
drink who dwell for any length of time in the realm of 
the dark-eyed Rosaline. Mr. Russell was not proof 
against the seductive fascination of his adopted 
country, 

And no one can say that he has proved himself 
lacking in loyalty or in devotion to the people of his. 
adopted country. In the far-away past Ireland sent 
her apostles to Scotland to convert the heathen to be 
found in the midst of her savage fastnesses, to the 
kingdom of the Prince of Peace. Nowadays, as if by 
way of attempting to repay the debt, on the instalment 
plan, Scotland sent Mr. Russell to Ireland to be 
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baptised in the Irish spirit, in order that he might 
help the Irish to do for themselves that which by 
themselves, under existing conditions, they never would 
be able to do for themselves. 

BIRTH AND EDUCATION. 

Mr. Russell—he is always now Mr. Russell, not 
“'T, W.” any more; in other days there were other 
Mr. Russells: Charles, afterwards Lord Russell of 
Killowen, and Mr. G. W. E. Russell, formerly M.P. for 
Aylesbury, being the most notable—was born on 
February 28th, 1841. It was Montaigne’s birthday— 
Montaigne, the man of all men whom Mr. Russell least 
resembles. It would be difficult to conceive a more 
direct antithesis to the genial, ironic philosopher, who 
held that “ falsehood and truth are close neighbours,” 
and who “loved as much to be happy as to be wise,” 
than the strenuous reformer who is a latter-day em- 
bodiment of the fanaticism of veracity. Mr. Russell’s 
birthday, February 28th, is remembered in history 
as the day on which George III. signed the 
statutes constituting the Order of St. Patrick. The 
institution of the order was devised by Lord Shel- 
bourne’s Government as a method of conciliating the 
principal peers of Ireland by conferring marks of 
distinction upon them. ‘The year was 1783, and “it 
is recorded that the forming of this Order of Knight- 
hood was prompted by the recent appearance of a 
national Irish spirit which would no longer sit patiently 
under ncglect and misgovernment.” The demonstra- 
tion of impatience under neglect and misgovernments 
has been a necessary precursor of every effort to 


_conciliate the Irish—even with gewgaws. 


EARLY STRUGGLES. 

Mr. Russell’s father was a stonemason of the name 
of. David, a fellow workman of Hugh Miller’s. Thomas 
Wallace took his second name from the maiden name 
of his mother. He was the youngest of a family of 


_ six. ‘He was educated at a private school—the 


Madras Academy of Cupar—but he was not in his 
teens whenhe left school to fend for himself. He 
got into a shop as errand-boy and made a bad start. His 
employer went bankrupt, and he lost the pittance which 
ought to have been paid him for his year’s work. He got 


_ another place, and then another behind the counter, 


but at last. he crossed over to Ireland and settled at 
Donaghmore, intent more than anything else upon 
earning a living wage, and little dreaming of the lead- 
ing part he was destined to play in the country which 


.was henceforth to be his own. 


THE SECRET OF HIS SUCCESS. 

He was then eighteen years of age, “ ill-equipped, 
penniless, and somewhat delicate,” a stranger in a 
“strange land. The odds against him seemed some- 
what heavy. But Thomas W. Russell was sober 
and industrious, fond of his books, and his physique, 
though “somewhat delicate,” as he says, was tough 
as leather and springy as steel. 

When Mr. Russell was asked by an interviewer of 
the Young Man to what he attributed his success, he 
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replied, chiefly to his total abstinence both from drink 
and tobacco, and to his early training in debate when 
still in his teens. When asked as to what advice he 
had to give young men, he replied :— 

I advise the young man to get fixed principles. Let 
him avoid drink as he would avoid the devil. Let him 
make up his mind upon those great questions upon which the 
whole future of his life will hang. Let him get himself moored 
fast, first of all, as regards his religious convictions, and not be 
for ever taking them down from the shelf to replace them. Let 
him do his duty as a citizen in whatever way that duty comes to 
him. And let him stand by what he thinks right, no matter 
how it is assailed. 

He was a Presbyterian, a Scotch Presbyterian, who 
soon found himself at home in Ireland. He was young ; 
he was zealous ; he cared for the welfare and for the 
souls of his fellow-men; and he founded a Young 
Men’s Christian Association in Dungannon, and 
learned in its debates to speak in public. Naturally 
he was soon put to work in the vineyard where the 
harvest is great and the labourers are few. He 
developed considerable capacity for effective popular 
speech, He favourably attracted the attention of his 
employer, Mr. James Brown, J.P., who, seeing that 
he was not particularly fitted for commercial 
life, helped him when but a stripling of twenty- 
three to the Secretaryship of the Irish ‘Tem- 
perance League in Dublin and the South of 
Ireland. To this was speedily added the duty of 
acting as. Parliamentary Agent for the Temperance 
party. The duties ofhis new post brought him to the 
lobby of the House of Commons. He had to shep- 
herd the flock of temperance members whom the 
Sister Isle sent to Westminster. He was as familiar 
a figure in the outer lobby as he is to-day in the 
penetralia of the House. He won for himself recog- 
nition as a temperance sleuth, keen, merciless, intem- 
perately temperate, and zealous even to slaying in 
support of Irish Sunday Closing. 


HIS CONVERSATIONS WITH MR. PARNELL. 


It was. during this period of his life that he had a 
memorable conversation with Mr. Parnell, a conver- 
sation which Mr. Russell never forgot, and which may 
be recalled with advantage to-day. 

‘* T was then,” said Mr. Russell—it-was in 1878—‘‘ the agent 
of the Irish Temperance Party. Standing in the Lobby on the, 
to me, memorable Saturday which saw the Irish Sunday Closing 
Bill read a third time and passed, Mr. Parnell said to me: 
‘Well, Mr. Russell, we are done for a time with liquor; we 
must now see about the land.’ 

“‘T replied: ‘Mr. Parnell, it will take an earthquake to 
upset the Irish land system,’ And, shaking my hand, the man 
who was soon to be the incomparable leader of the Irish people, 
said’: ‘ Very well; earthquake be it.’” 

He had another talk with Mr. Parnell a few years 
later. Mr. Russell, writing in his book, “ Ireland 
and the Empire,” says :-— 

‘* Towards the close of the eighties I had a memorable private 
interview with Mr. Parnell. It was not of my seeking. The 
injustice of the land system was rankling in my mind at the 
time, and, seizing his opportunity, Mr. Parnell pleaded with me 
to stop what he called my war against Ireland—to come over 
and help the Nationalist party. We both spoke our minds 
plainly. I told him what I thought of the League, of the Plan, 
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ond all the rest of it, and I succeeded in eliciting the great 
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leader’s views, which did not differ materially from my own. I 
was vehement, Mr. Parnell was calm. ‘The interview resulted 
in nothing save a great memory for me, and as we parted the 
Irish leader said : ‘ Well, think it all over, and remember there 
will always be an open door for you.’” 

“IT was vehement. Mr. Parnell was calm ”—how 
typical of the two men; and how characteristically 
shrewd Mr. Parnell’s closing remark about the open 


door. 


4 


Mr. Russell’s views at this earlier period of his life 
were not so decidedly Unionist as to render it impos- 
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with many of the best people in the world, but among 
them there were a large proportion of the crankiest of 
cranks, the most one-sided of politicians, the most 
difficult of all uncompromising fanatics. He had to 
spend much of his time in travelling from one village 
to another organising meetings, stimulating the zeal 
of the lukewarm, rallying the forces for fresh on- 
slaughts upon King Alcohol, ever harping upon one 
string, ever pitching into the same foe, until some- 
times even the patient ear loathed the monotony of 
the scrannel pipe which kept on sounding, sounding, 
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sible for him to have served with Mr. Parnell. It was 
probably in the later seventies that the Secretaryship 
of the Home Rule Association was offered him. He 
refused it ; but that the offer was made was a tribute 
both to his reputation as an organiser and to the 
absence of any strongly developed sentiment against 
Home Rule. 
HIS TEMPERANCE WORK. 

The work of the secretary of a Temperance Society 

is no sinecure. It brought Mr. Russell into contact 


‘ [E. H, Mills, 


Mr. T. W. Russell. 


sounding by day and by night whenever a platform or a 
pulpit was accessible, or even a heap of stones capable 
of being converted into a rostrum from which the 
saving gospel could be preached. Ireland is sodden 
in whisky, and the Temperance forces are always 
mobilised. Mr. Russell conducted for ten years a 
Temperance Mission in the Rotunda, Dublin, every 
Sunday night. Mr. Russell was a keen chief of the 
staff, and in those years, from 1864-1882, he rendered 
yeoman service to the cause, 
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IN POLITICS AS UNIONIST. 


After 1882, Mr. Russell, who had married his first 
wife, a Miss Agnew of Dungannon, set up in business 
as the proprietor of a Temperance Hotel in Dublin. 
This still kept him in touch with Temperance work, 
while it gave him more leisure. Three years later 
he contested Preston as Liberal candidate in 1885, 
and, like all Liberal candidates who stand for Preston, 
he was unsuccessful, although he polled 6,500 votes, 
Then came the great Home Rule split, and when the 
first Unionist majority was elected in 1886, Mr. T. W. 
Russell was to be found in its ranks as Liberal 
Unionist M.P? for South Tyrone, the county division 
in which he had settled when twenty-seven years 
before he had first come over from Scotland to seek 
a living in Donaghmore. His opponent was Mr. W. 
O’Brien, and his majority was only 99. From that 
time forth Mr. Russell flung himself with character- 
istic ardour into the anti-Home Rule propaganda. 
His long training on the Temperance platform had 
inured him against fatigue. People talk of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s “raging, tearing propaganda,” but for 
each meeting Mr. Chamberlain has addressed last 
recess, Mr. Russell was wont to address a dozen and 
think nothing of it. Between 1885 and 1900 he 
addressed no fewer than 1,400 Unionist political 
meetings, and took part in nearly every by-election. 
He was constantly on the platform, speaking with 
all the passion of an Irishman against the Nationalist 
cause. 


HIS FIGHT AGAINST HOME RULE. 


I have no disposition to draw aside the veil which 
now mercifully conceals most of those fierce platform 
performances from the memory of men. Suffice it 
to quote his own words in rgor. “Against the 
Nationalist leaders I said strong and bitter things. 
I felt all that I said.” This witness is true. It is 
the habit of the Temperance orator to say “strong 
and bitter things” about the publican, and Mr. 
Russell simply transferred his invectives to the 
leaders of the Plan of Campaign and __ the 
Land League. No one probably regrets more 
than Mr. Russell himself the harshness of some 
of the judgments which he then pronounced. But 
Mr. Russell does not do things by half. He is not a 
man of half tones. With him everything is either white 
or black, the white very, very white; the black very, 
very black. He has no use for greys and neutral tints. 
He was fighting for the Union. . Therefore he painted 
the Nationalists in lurid colours, of mingled flame and 
soot—as befitted men of whose ultimate destination 
no true Unionist could be in any doubt. 

No one questioned his sincerity. He was regarded 
by the Home Rulers as a fanatic from Ulster. They 
were not unfamiliar with the breed, and they are too 
familiar with the whirling of the national shillelagh to 
take Mr. Russell’s adjectives as seriously as did some 
of his English audiences. To the Unionists he was 
unquestionably useful. He was, on the whole, their 
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best all-round Irish member for the work of political 
It was, therefore, but in accordance 


propaganda. 
with the fitness of things when, in 1895, the 
Unionists came back to office, that Lord Salisbury 
offered his faithful henchman from South Tyrone the 
post of Parliamentary Secretary to the Local Govern- 
ment Board. Mr. Russell was fifty-four when he 
became a Minister of the Crown. 


AT THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD, 


He was a useful official, somewhat inclined to 
optimism, a word unfamiliar previously to “ ‘T’. W.” 
He served on the Hibbert Departmental Committee, 
which resulted in the reorganisation of the department, 
which when he entered it was undermanned, with sad 
arrears of work waiting attention. In his official 
capacity he presided over Select Committees on Want 
of Employment, the Sale of Food and Drugs Bill, and 
the Money Lending Curse. Together with the Attorney- 
General he introduced the Money Lending Bill into 
Parliament. 

Nor did he forget Ireland while in office. He had, 
even while a Temperance secretary, been zealous for 
land reform. He was in the lobby and all through 
the fights for the Land Act of 1881, and he helped to. 
pass the long series of Land Acts which followed 1887, 
1888, 1891 and 1896. Before taking office he moved 
for and sat upon the Morley Select Committee on the 
Irish Land Acts-of 1894, which resulted in the Land 
Act of 1896. He took an active part in promoting 
Social Reform, and made several speeches in favour 
of improving the condition of the outworn veterans of 
industry who find shelter in the workhouse. 


MUZZLED AND UNMUZZLED., 


He was diligent in business, and he curbed the 
natural vehemence of his disposition by the reflection 
that he was no longer an independent member, but a 
member of an administration which it was his first 
duty to keep in office. ‘The task was sometimes irk- 
some. He drew a clear distinction between his votes 
in his twofold capacities. Speaking of his votes given 
during the twelve months after he left office, Mr. Russell 
spoke thus to his constituents in May, 1901 :— 
~ So far as my action in Parliament is concerned I have not 
given a single vote during the session without caretul and deii- 
berate consideration, For five years when I was in the Govern- 
ment I had to vote ‘* baldheaded,” as the phrase goes, and I am: 
afraid I gave many votes during those years which I could not 
defend. _ But that is the case with everyone in office. I am 
free nowy, and I have voted and spoken on every occasion with 
deliberation and as I thought right. 

That he neither spoke nor thought with delibera- 
tion, and as he thought right, while in office, may be 
inferred by the unkindly critic from this naive state- 
ment. But Mr. Russell is correct in saying that this 
is more or less the case with everyone who is in 
office. 

HIS RECORD DURING THE WAR, 


It was Mr. Russell’s misfortune to be in office when 
the Boer War broke out. He had been in South 
Africa in 1894, and he had fallen as naturally as did 
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the Rev. R. J. Campbell into the hands of the 
ascendency party. “ The retrocession of the Trans- 
waal,” he told an audience in Edinburgh, “ could only 
be defended on the highest Christian principles,” and 
therefore Mr. Russell did not defend it, but abused it 
on principles that were neither high nor Christian. 
It was his lot as a subordinate Minister to defend his 
chiefs, and it is somewhat amusing to read the 
denunciations which 
he levelled at the 
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Commission. This question must be settled. If the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom is the body Lord Hartington described 
it to be in 1886—a body able and willing to do everything for 
Ireland that ought to be done—the sooner it proves its capacity 
by grappling with this difficulty the sooner it will remove a 
reproach from the name of England and confer a great boon 
upon Ireland. 


These views did not please many of his constituents, 
and to their dissatisfaction with his leaning to a 
Catholic university 
the Zimes sardoni- 








present writer for 
venturing to point 
out the close connec- 
tion there was be- 
tween Mr. Chamber- 
jain and the Jameson 
business, and how 
this connection had 
led directly up to 
the war. These 
matters are probably 
among the “bald- 
headed” series of 

‘speeches and votes 

which must be set 

down to the debit 
of the Parliamentary 

Secretary for the 

[Local Government 

Board, and which 

‘the member for 

South Tyrone has 

probably long ago 

forgotten. 

HIS VIEWS ON THE 
UNIVERSITY 
QUESTION. 

During his term 
of office Mr. Russell 
was bold enough— 
considering his posi- 
tion as a represent. 
ative of a constitu- 
ency in Orange 

Ulster —to declare 

his adhesion to Mr. 

Balfour’s statement 

in favour of a 








cally attributed his 
sudden appearance 
as a land reformer 
of the first rank. 


THE CLOGHER 
SPEECH ON LAND 
PURCHASE, 

It was at Clogher, 
on September 2oth, 
1g00, and during the 
General Election, 
that Mr. Russell 
suddenly astonished 
and delighted the 
tenant farmers by 
declaring in favour 
of compulsory’ pur- 
chase in order to 
settle the land ques- 
tion. He was op- 
posed hy the land- 
lords, ;but won the 
seat despite their 
opposition. He lost 
his office, however. 
He told his con- 
stituents :— 

Lord Salisbury no 
doubt dismissed me 
from the Government 
because of the Clogher 
speech, but at the very 
moment that Lord Salis- 
bury dismissed me from 
my place in the Govern- 
ment because I backed 
you up they attempted 
to bribe me to go out 
of Parliament. They 
offered me a position of 











Catholic University 





£1,500 a year. 





for Ireland. Mr. Photograph by) 


Russell’s own views 
‘are thus stated : 

It is intolerable that because of religious and conscientious 
‘convictions the Catholic youth of Ireland should still be denied 
the priceless privilege of higher education. Thirty years ago 
Mr. Gladstone admitted the grievance ; so did Lord Hartington 
and the Liberal party of the day. Evil influences prevented a 
settlement. The grievance is still intact, and the country 
suffers. Mr. Balfour speaks out bravely as an individual ; Lord 
Cadogan hisses the truth into the ears of an angry Belfast 
audience, but all to no purpose. A Government with a majority 


.of 130 will do nothing, and relegates the question to a Royal 
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Mr. T. W. Russell at Work. 


(4. H, Mills, Mr. Russell was 
unmuzzled. The 
Unionists woefully 
under-estimated the value of his muzzling when 
they fixed it at only £1,500 a year. His silence 
would have been cheap at ten times that figure. 


HIS LAND CAMPAIGN, I900-1904. 


Being unmuzzled and therefore free to vote and 
speak as he thought right, he flung himself with all 
his energy and enthusiasm into the cause of the 
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tenants. Addressing a meeting of his constituents in 
October last at Aughnacloy, Mr. Russell said :— 

In vindication of the part he had played as their representative 
in the great and peaceful land revolution which had been accom- 
plished, until 1900 he was content to hasten slowly, the 
pace being altogether and always a question of policy. In that 
year he was a Minister of the Crown, and appreciated the Con- 
stitutional doctrine of the collective responsibility of Ministers 
that it was essential to the proper working of the Government 
machine that Ministers should all say the same thing, and when 
he made his Clogher speech he knew that his career asa Minister 
was atanend. Pressure from outside the constituency necessi- 
tated a new departure on his part. He accordingly mace that 
speech, and he claimed for it that it had rendered possible and 
brought about a working agreement upon the Land Question 
between Irish Nationalists and Ulster farmers. 

Into the details of that memorable campaign it is 
needless to enter now. Suffice it to say that before 
that combination Ministers capitulated. Mr. T. W. 
Russell was a member of Captain Shawe Taylor's 
famous Conference which resulted in the Land Act 
of last Session. 

THE LAND ACT OF 1903. 

This was hailed by men of all parties as a final 
settlement of the difficulty which has been the curse 
of Ireland. That it has not quite fulfilled its promise 
Mr. Russell has been one of the first toadmit. Speak- 
ing to a representative of Zhe Daily Paper, Mr. Russell 
said :— 

In Ulster the Act is practically over and done for. There have 
been about 200 proposals for sale either by landlords or tenants, but 
T don’t believe that twenty of them have been negotiated:or are 
in process of negotiation just now. In my own county of Tyrone 
hardly a rood of land has been sold or can be sold under the Act. 
The landlords won’t stand by the Land Conference terms, and 
the country must face the fact that the land cannot be transferred 
from landlord to tenant by the Land Act as it stands. Not five 
per cent. of all the proposals made come within the terms of the 
Land Conference Report. 


NEED FOR AMENDMENT. 
Mr. Russell writes in reply to Lord Dunraven :— 


I did not say that the Land Act was a complete 
failure. What I said was that, owing to indefensible 
negligence on the part of the law officers of the Crown, two 
holes have been driven in it which, for the time being, all 
but paralyse its working. I said these mistakes could, and 
doubtless would, be remedied when Parliament met. I 
affirmed, not from hearsay, or from newspaper reports, but 
from actual personal knowledge and inquiry that, -so far 
as Ulster was concerned, the Act was a failure, and that 
this was due to the rapacity of the great buik of the land- 
lord party, who would not sell even on conference terms. Mr. 
Russell proceeds to say that from the first the tenants in Ulster 
have displayed the greatest moderation, “and that he is 
‘*staggered”’ to find the actual signatorie sof the Land Confer- 
ence report demanding twenty-four years’ purchase of first-term 
rents. He adds :—If, so far as Ulster is concetned, the Land 
Act and the Land Conference have alike broken down, it is 
entirely due to a clear and patent combination to demand what 
I call usurious prices. The tenants have offered terms that any 
Court of equity would pronounce to be fair and adequate. 


The failure, temporary or otherwise, of the Land 
Act will bring Mr. Russell once more to the fighting 
front of the political situation. Before these pages 


see the light Mr. Russell will probably have set forth 
in full detail from his place in Parliament his im- 
peachment of the Act. 
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In Irish politics he is for compulsory expropriation 
of the landlords. Landlordism is in his eyes 
Nehushtan, the ‘accursed thing, and he would fain be 
the Hezekiah who would grind it to powder. The 
settlement of the land question is to him the most 
urgent of all questions ; unless it is brought about, and 
that right speedily, “ Ireland in ten years’ time will be 
a country inhabited only by old people.” 

A STALWART LIBERAL. 

Mr. Russell is a Free Trader out and out. He 
has no tolerance for Protection in any shape or form. 
It repels him as an economist, it disgusts him as a 
humanitarian, and he detests it as a Radical. For, as 
Mr. Russell maintains, he is, and always has been, a 
Radical in politics. He is also a staunch advocate 
of Woman’s Suffrage, for his sympathies with justice 
are not limited by the sex of the citizen. He is, of 
course, still as stout a Temperance man as ever he 
was, and a social reformer of a very thoroughgoing 
type. To him the present House is abhorrent as 
being too predominantly plutocratic. 

HIS VIEWS ON IRISH POLITICS. 

His constant cry is, “a plague on your party 
politics. _Union—let us have union of the Irish 
among themselves irrespective of religious differences.” 
He has crossed swords more than once with Arch- 
bishop Walsh on the education question, and he has, 
to keep the balance even, dangerously strained the 
loyalty of his Orange supporters by the candour with 
which he recognised the grievance of the Catholics im 
the matter of University education. 


HIS ATTITUDE ON HOME RULE. 

Mr. Russell has always been a Home Ruler on 
conditions, ‘That is to say, he has been an anti-Home 
Ruler because he believed that the Unionist majority 
in Westminster could or would redress every Irish 


grievance. If it did not, then he admitted the case 
for Home Rule was proved. Writing in 1897 he 
said :— ‘ 


Every vestige of privilege or inequality ought to go. If [had 
the power I should leave the Home Ruler with absolutely 
nothing to rely upon in argument save the claim advanced on 
National grounds. - I would destroy every vestige of grievance. 

But alas! he has not the power. He now admits 
that with regard to the financial relations of the two 
countries and as to the University question, the British 
Parliament has not done and will not do justice to 
Ireland. His objection to Home Rule, even in his 
fighting days, was more to the Home Rulers than to 
Home Rule itself. He always keenly appreciated the 
impossibility of carrying on government against the 
consent of the governed side by side with representa- 
tive institutions. Home Rule, when it comes, will 
come by a process of*evolution rather than by 
revolution ; perhaps it would be better to say by 
Devolution than Revolution. The gradual elimination 
of points of difference, the rapprochement between 
Ulster tenant farmers and the Nationalist party, the 
extension of local self-government—all point towards 
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the union of the Irish of all parties for the defence of 


Irish interests. 

It is of importance with regard to the future to 
know Mr. Russell’s ideas concerning Home Rule, 
Free Trade and the Financial Relations Commission. 
Perhaps even more important is it to know the terms 
upon which he is at present with the leaders of the 
Nationalist Party. Of their capacity no one has 
written in warmer terms than Mr. Russell. In his 
“Treland and the Empire” he writes :— 

Where, in the British ranks, can Mr. John Redmond be 
equalled? As an orator there is no man in Parliament at the 
present time to come within measurable distance of him, Mr. 
Healy is, no doubt, what his colleagues would call ‘‘a crank,” 
and a man who is a law unto himself ; but for aptitude in debate, 
for wandering at will through the meshes of a complicated Bill, 
for satire that cuts like a razor, the honourable and learned 
member for North Louth has no’ rival in the House of 
Commons. Then Mr. Dillon, what can be said of the member 
for East Mayo? Where is there in the House of Commons a 
better Parliamentarian, a man more skilled in debate, more 
relentless in argument, a man more feared—I had almost said 
hated—by the Treasury Bench and by his opponents? Mr, 
William O’Brien is practically, and from a cause which every 
Irishman laments, out of the fight. Mr. Sexton has disappeared 
from public life, to the infinite loss of Ireland and of the House 
of Commons. Mr. T. P. O’Connor is still with us, perhaps the 
most versatile of all the party, and certainly, with the exception 
of Mr. Redmond, the most accomplished orator and debater. 
Mr. Blake, who relinquished a great position in Canada to stand 
by his country at home, grows old, but his eye is not dimmed, 
neither is his natural force abated. Compare these men with the 
representatives of Ulster—ay, with the representatives of any 
part of the United Kingdom. 

AN IRISH PARLIAMENT AT WESTMINSTER. 

But if the Irish are united among themselves, how 
long would the Union last? On this subject Mr. 
Russell is naturally somewhat reticent. But he knows 
that Home Rule must come sooner or later, and as a 
man who has an interest in the good government of 
the Empire at large, he sees how hopeless is the 
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situation so long as eighty members are returned to 
Parliament with an express mandate to sprag the 
wheels of the machine. His own suggestion is that 
the Irish should have their own Parliament at West- 
minster ; in other words, all Irish legislation should be 
discussed and practically settled by the Irish members 
in Grand Committee assembled, subject, of course, to 
the veto of the House as a whole. That veto would 
seldom be exercised. Mr. Russell’s scheme is practi- 
cally a revival of a proposal made by Mr. Bright. 
There is this at least in its favour. It could be put 
into Operation at once, 


WITH RIGHT OF INITIATIVE ? 


There is only one amendment which I should like 
to urge upon Mr. Russell. ‘The Grand Committee 
of Irish members should not merely be allowed to 
discuss measures which the House as a whole has 
read a second time. It would fulfil a still more 
important duty if it were allowed to initiate legis- 
lation, and hammer out in advance and in detail the 
application -o; principles which could afterwards 
be submitted to the full House. By this means 
the Irish members could be elaborating their 
own Local Government or Home Rule Bill at 
the same time that the House of Commons was 
getting through the business of the Session. The diffi- 
culty of refuting such a measure would be much 
greater if it came to the House as a practical embodi- 
ment of the mature conviction of the representatives 
of the whole nation than if it were introduced by the 
leader of any party. 

Whatever may be the arrangement finally decided 
upon, Mr. Russell is as sound as any Nationalist 
in asserting that the interests of Ireland ought to be 
placed in the responsible control of the representatives 
of the Irish people. 





























The Town of Aalsund, recently completely destroyed by fire. 





Il.—-MR. EBENEZER HOWARD: FOUNDER OF THE GARDEN 
: CITY MOVEMENT. 





VERY bit of really effective work for the improve- 
ment of the conditions under which human 
lives are lived on this planet or in any corner 

of it has been the joint effort of the idealist and the 
practical man. Occasionally the faculties for seeing 
visions and doing spadework are united in the same 
individual ; but not often. The poet in his singing 
robes makes a poor sort of navvy as a rule, and the seer 
of the New Jerusalem “ prepared as a bride adorned 
for her husband” is not often the man to manipulate 
the common stone and clay with which the foundations 
of the heavenly city must be laid. 

That is one reason why we move forward so slowly. 


of all relevant facts and uses all available help towards 
the end in view. ; 

The Garden City idea is now so widely understood 
that it is not necessary here to explain it in detail. 
Briefly, it is an attémpt to solve the problems of over- 
crowding in cities and the depopulation of rural 
districts by establishing Garden Cities which shall com- 
bine the advantages of town and country life, and in 
which juster social conditions shall obtain than are 
possible elsewhere under existing laws. The inhabi- 
tants in,a corporate capacity are to be the landlords 
of the site, and the increased value of the land con- 
sequent on the development of the town will be 





From Cassell s “ Living London.” 


Where the People live now—London Slums. 


The prophet has not always the statesman by his side 
to devise machinery for the needed reform, and the 
Statesman is not always willing to listen to the 
prophetic voice. It is because Mr. Ebenezer Howard 
is a practical idealist that his great scheme for the 
building of garden cities has passed in so short a time 
from the theoretical to the experimental stage. He 
is a seer, for the city to be built stands ever in perfect 
clearness and completeness before his mind’s eye ; 
and he is also a practical’ man, not after the manner 
of those soi-disant practical people who would build 
without foundations and count time wasted that is 
spent in the discussion of principles, but with the real 
practicalness which measures obstacles, takes account 
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applied to the benefit of the people themselves. _Start- 
ing with a clean sheet, as it were, and building on an 
ordered plan, full advantage can be taken of the latest 
developments in engineering and_ sanitary science, 
overcrowding can be prevented, and ample spaces 
secured for parks and gardens. ‘The city will not be 
allowed to extend indefinitely, the population being 
restricted to about 30,000, and the agricultural land 
surrounding it will on no account be built upon. 

The idea was first developed in a little book called 
“To-morrow,” which was published by Mr. Howard 
towards the end of 1898, and has since been re-pub- 
lished under the title, “ Garden Cities of To-morrow” 
(Swan Sonnenschein); but for a long time before 
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man he worked for some time 
at farming in Nebraska, and 
while there had opportunities 
of observing the growth of 
settlements, and the mistakes 
made and _ losses incurred 
through the absence of any 
principle of co-operation. Every 
settker would obtain a grant of 
160 acres from the Government, 
and many, speculating for a rise 
in prices, would buy another 
160 acres and thus obtain more 
land than they could cultivate, 
sometimes impoverishing them- 
selves in their greed for land. 
As the law required every settler 
to build on his own homestead, 
the houses were necessarily very 
far apart. This meant that 
every household was practically 
a self-contained community, and 
so lost the natural advantages 
of association. For instance, 
every house needed to have its 
own bore-hole for water, a 
wasteful plan as, apart from the 
original cost, a lot of pumping 
had to be done every time the 
bore-hole was used, in order to 
get rid of foul water. 
Afterwards Mr. Howard was 
engaged in London as an official 
shorthand writer, and in that 
capacity he obtained a great 
deal of accurate information 
bearing upon social questions. 
Among other things, he re- 











View of the Estate, Letchworth. 


that the idea had been slowly taking form in the 
authors mind. ‘The city, which is to be built in 
Hertfordshire, will be indeed the realisation of 
his life’s dream, though the dream has taken some- 
what different forms at different times. Mr. Howard, 
who is a Londoner by birth, remembers while quite 
a lad being impressed by the patchy appearance of 
the streets when a house here and there had been 
painted, and thinking how much better it would be if 
all the owners in the street would agree together to 
have their houses painted at the same time. And 
when Messrs. Dakin’s premises in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, which have lately been pulled down, were first 
erected, he felt sure the street would one day have to 
be widened at that point and the building pulled 
down again. 

This early teridency of his mind in the direction 
of associated effort was strengthened by the experi- 
ences of his subsequent business life. As a young 


ported rating inquiries and a 
great part of the proceedings 
of the Labour Commission, and 
from the mass of facts which thus came under his 
notice he was able to deduce certain guiding prin- 
ciples. This experience, added to a somewhat 
extensive study of economics, gave the necessary solid 
foundation of knowledge on which to build. 

As for the constructive ideas which find expression 
in “ Garden Cities of To-morrow,” and are about to 
be actually put into practice in the building of the 
first garden city, they came from many quarters. The 
system under which the municipality becomes the 
sole ground landlord, and ground rents are expended 
on public works, was foreshadowed as long ago as 
1775 by Thomas Spence. The germ of the idea of 
maintaining a proportion between town and agri- 
cultural population, and bringing the cultivators of the 
soil in close touch with a market for their produce, is 
found in E. Gibbon Wakefield’s “ View of the Art of 
Colonisation.” Professor Marshall, in 1884, advo- 
cated the migration of employers and their workmen 
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to form colonies in the country, and the more revo- 
lutionary theories of Henry George and Edward 
Bellamy have also had a certain influence on Mr. 
Howard's mind. 

It is* clear, then, that the great distinction of Mr. 
Howard’s proposals is not their originality. Many ot 
the main ideas have been adumbrated by earlier 
writers. But while in the hands of others they 
remained for the most part mere abstractions, it has been 
Mr. Howard’s task to give them concrete embodiment. 
His genius is seen in the way in which he has adapted 
and combined various proposals to form a complete and 
logical, and above all a practicable, scheme of social 
reform. His is the talent for getting things done. To 
build the city of his vision, not to raise academic dis- 
cussions or dazzle the world with a new Utopia, has 
been his great aim from the beginning. 

The publication of “To-morrow” aroused a good 
deal of public interest in the ideas put forward, and 
it soon became possible to establish the Garden Cities 
Association, the object of which was to explain and 
popularise Mr. Howard’s proposals with a view to 
putting them to a practical test. But it was not until 
a great deal of missionary work had been done, and 
the public mind had been generally familiarised with 
the Garden City idea, that a limited liability company 
was formed to acquire a suitable site and set on foot 
the great experiment of establishing the model 
town. 

In the propagandist work of the Garden Cities 
Association Mr. Howard has naturally played a 
leading part. During the last five years he has 
addressed between 400 and 500 meetings. ‘There is a 
ring of sincerity and modesty in his speeches which 
is very refreshing to those who have suffered much from 
wild rhetoricians and self-advertising philanthropists. 
Men who would be quite unmoved by the most brilliant 
rhetorical fireworks have been converted by Mr. 
Howard’s clear and forcible expositions from the 
attitude of good-humoured scepticism, which the 
average twentieth century business man assumes 
towards new schemes of social reform, to one of 
keen interest and often of practical co-operation. 
Welcoming opposition, and meeting all criticisms and 
inquiries with fairness and courtesy, Mr. Howard wins 
the confidence of the business man upon whose 
support the success of his scheme largely depends. 

But the great driving force in Mr. Howard's 
propaganda has been his own strong faith—his faith 
in the truth of the social gospel he proclaims and _his 
faith in his fellow-men. He has felt, as John Morley 
expresses it, that “ the fact of a new idea having come 
to one man is a sign that it isin the air. If I have 
found my way to the light, there must be others 
groping for it very close to my neighbourhood. My 
discovery is their goal. They are prepared to receive 
the new truth which they were not prepared to find 
for themselves.” And so, with the most cheery 
optimism, he set to work proclaiming his discovery 
boldly and confidently, never doubting that many 
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other minds would recognise in it the solution after 
which they had been groping. 

It is want of faith, and the ws znertie arising from 
it, rather than actual opposition, which have proved 
the greatest obstacles in Mr. Howard’s path. Men 
are slow to believe that there is any path of escape 
from social conditions which they recognise as bad, 
but from long familiarity have come to regard almost 
as laws of nature. To a cynical and self-seeking 
generation it seems incredible that a whole communit) 
can be inspired to co-operative action for the common 
good. The tyranny of vested interests has been 
endured so long that few believe in the possibility otf 
throwing it off. 

In spite of this, however, the movement has madc 


. remarkable progress, and a great number of men ot 


light and leading have now identified themselves with 
it. The strength of Mr. Howard’s appeal to his 
generation lies in the fact that he does not preach a 
crusade appealing only to the heroic few, but invites 
the heroic and the unheroic alike, the selfish and 
the unselfish, to a little bit of prosaic building in 
which they will benefit themselves as much as 
their fellows. He does not believe in Mr. Benjamin 
Kidd’s theory that the interests of the social organism 
and of the individuals comprising it are inherently and 
essentially irreconcilable, holding, in fact, an exactly 
opposite view. His appeal is to the self-seeking as 
well as to the altruistic instincts of men, and the work 
is to be accomplished without revolution, without 
change of law, without even a conflict with vested 
interests, which are to be circumvented rather than 
attacked. And so men who would never be brought 
to agree upon a plan of campaign against the estab- 
lished evils of modern cities are at one in the attempt 
to build up from the start a new city into which the 
worst of these evils shall never enter. Nothing is more 
remarkable in connection with the movement -than 
the way in which men of the most diverse views in 
politics and religion have associated themselves with 
it. At one time Mr. Howard’s ideas tended in the 
direction of a socialistic community. But now he 
has discovered a better way, and the result is that the 
socialist and the individualist are able to work with 
him in complete harmony. “I have taken a leaf,” 
he says, “ out of the books of each type of reformer and 
bound them together by a thread of practicability.” 

The method of proceeding by a public company 
with strictly limited dividends was the only practicable 
way of starting the great experiment. But the com- 
plete success of the scheme will not have been achieved 
till the company has been bought out by the citizens 
of the Garden City acting through their Municipality. 
“First Garden City, Limited,” as the company is 
called, has acquired an estate of about 3,800 acres lying 
between Baldock and Hitchin, and on a portion of 
this estate the city will be built. The plans for laying 
out the city are now being considered, and a number 
of manufacturers are negotiating for sites on which to 
erect factories. 
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What Garden City will eventually become as regards 
its trade, its architecture, its public and social life ‘will 
depend, of course, as much upon its future inhab- 
itants as upon the efforts of the Garden City 
Company, the present ground landlords. It is 
not even certain whether it will be called 
Garden City; some favour the name of New 
Letchworth, after the parish of Letchworth, which lies 
entirely within the estate. It will undoubtedly be to 
a very great extent a working-class town, and the 
trades carried on will probably be engineering, motor- 
car making, printing, bookbinding, the furniture trade, 
glove and collar making, basket making and others. 
The workmen and their families will live in homes, 
not in barracks—certainly not in slums ; the cottages 
will be strongly and beautifully built, with gardens 
and ample breathing space around, after the manner 
with which the model villages of Bourneville and Port 
Sunlight have already familiarised us. ‘Though living 
close to their work, the men and their wives and children 
will be able to breathe the fresh, pure air in the gardens 
and parks and broad streets of the city; while they 
will never be more than a few minutes’ walk from the 
country. But the inhabitants of Garden City are not 
likely to be an exclusively working-class community. 
The place wall have many attractions for middle-class 
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people who have to work in London, but like to live 
in the country. The estate is extremely picturesque 
and very healthy, and is only thirty-four miles from 
London. The villages of Norton, Radwell and 
Willian, which lie wholly or partly within the estate, 
will not be disturbed, as they will be outside the 
boundary of the city itself. 

It will be strange indeed if, with all their advantages 
of circumstance, the citizens of the first Garden City 
should fail to attain a high standard of health, 
happiness and public spirit. Of course we shall not 
have a perfect city till the perfect citizen is evolved. 
But whatever mistakes may be made in the develop- 
ment of the first Garden City, and however far it may 
fall short of the highest hopes of its promoters, it 
cannot be other than a very notable achievement in 
social reform, perhaps the most notable in this genera- 
tion. Some day, perhaps, a truer view of what con- 
stitutes patriotism will prevail amongst us, and we 
shall award honour, if not honours, with a juster sense 
of the relative values of different kinds of service. 
When that day comes we shall perhaps recognise that 
no greater service has been rendered to the State 
during the early years of King Edward’s reign than 
that of the public-spirited citizen who engineered the 
first Garden City. HucGu B. Puivporr. 
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Village Scene on the Estate. 


The existing houses will remain, the present occupi:rs becoming tenants to the Garden City. 








CAN DRUNKENNESS BE CURED? 





SOME ACCOUNT OF DR. 


OPPENHEIMER’S SYSTEM. 





By LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


T the end of ten years’ constant consideration of 
the question as to how best to deal with the 
habitual inebriate, it appears to me that the 

greatest advance in the study of inebriety that we have 
made consists in the fact that we have come to recog- 
mise habitual drunkenness as a disease. We have 
‘begun to see that not only is the moral nature of man 
impaired, but that his will is paralysed and his intel- 
lect weakened. The brain is not normal, and the 
individual who has become a prey to these conditions 
as no longer a responsible being. 

Many and various have been the methods advo- 
cated for the reclamation of these social cripples. 
Some have been restored by being received into a 
moral hospital, where wholesome conditions, the 
absence of alcohol, sympathy and human love have 
contributed to nurse them back into spiritual and 
physical health. But what of the many who never 
find an entrance into such harbours of refuge, tossed 
hither and thither by the relentless desire for drink ? 
Drifting on that ocean of misery, they are destined to 
‘be among the many wrecks with which our shores 
sare strewn. 

From time to time we have heard that a “cure” 
has been found, and we have eagerly inquired into 
the results of such remedies. Ten years ago the 
REviEW OF REViEws predicted the possible destruc- 
tion of drunkenness through the agency of a special 
treatment, and since that time so-called “ cures” have 
arisen with mushroom growth in this country and in 
America. But those who have watched the results 
obtained through them were destined to be continually 
disappointed. So weary was I of the advertised 
remedy that I have constantly affirmed my belief that 
ino relief was to be found in any drug, until a year ago, 
‘during my last visit to America, when my attention was 
called to the results obtained by Dr. Isaac Oppenheimer, 
of the College of Physicians and Surgeons of New 
York, in the Medical Department of the Columbian 
University. I was told that for many years he had 
made a special study of diseases due to alcohol and 
drugs, and that for some years he utilised this know- 
Sedge in his private practice. The results obtained 
were so remarkable that they attracted the attention 
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of some very influential people, most of whom were 
much interested in Temperance. A Corporation was 
formed, and they acquired from Dr. Oppenheimer 
the right to possess themselves of his formula, and to 
open Institutes in all parts of America. 

I have endeavoured to communicate as far as 
possible with the medical men who have, for some 
time, sent patients to be treated in these Institutes, 
and while they deprecate the fact that the remedy 
has not been given to the faculty, several of the 
foremost physicians of New York and elsewhere have 
been ready to admit that as no remedy has been 
hitherto found which affords so prompt, so potent, 
and so safe a cure as that which Dr. Oppenheimer 
can obtain, for the sake of their patients they availed 
themselves of his treatment. I was also assured 
that none of these gentlemen had ever seen any 
deleterious effects follow as a result of his remedy, 
but that at the end of a very short time the nervous 
system is restored, and the patient eats and sleeps 
normally, has a clear brain, and regains his mental 
powers. 

On my return to England I imparted this know- 
ledge to several well-known philanthropists, who were 
eager to make a trial of Dr. Oppenheimer’s skill in 
this country, and for this purpose a house was taken 
in the East of London, and a small hospital opened 
under the care of two nurses, and Dr, Oppenheimer 
came across from America to administer his 
treatment. 

I have carefully watched the cases which. have 
during these last months passed under his care, and I 
am quite prepared to state that Dr. Oppenheimer has 
accomplished what he undertook to carry out. I 
frankly own that at first I was sceptical as to what 
the result would be. I had seen so many failures, 
and had, hitherto, little faith in such remedies ; but 
from the first Dr. Oppenheimer maintained that what 
he would undertake to do was to kill the urgent desire 
and craving which a patient might have for stimulants, 
that he would restore him to health, and that such a 
man could remain cured, provided he had the moral 
stamina totally to abstain from alcohol in the future. 

It would have been difficult to find more dis- 
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heartening cases than those first submitted to the 
doctor. I had gathered them myself and knew their 
histories, and I think that when I entered the patients’ 
waiting-room I never saw a group of people who were 
apparently more absolutely undermined, physically 
and mentally, or a more typical set of habitual 
drunkards, 

Qne man had been drinking for years ; he was the 
despair of his family and the terror of his neighbours. 
He had sufficient money to enable him to lead an idle 
life, and was steadily drinking himself into his grave. 
He could scarcely stand, and his hand trembled so 
that he could not raise a glass. His speech was 
inarticulate, and he had little command over his limbs. 
Within two or three days I saw him again. His com- 
plexion was cleared, his eye was bright, his hand 
was comparatively steady, and he talked with perfect 
coherency and consecutiveness of thought. He said 
he had never felt as he did then for many years, and 
he was much impressed by the fact that he was able 
to eat breakfast—a meal which had been abhorrent to 
him for a long time. In a few days'I saw him again. 
He was standing upright, and he told me that as he 
walked to and fro to the hospital he had passed public- 
houses on every hand, had met old companions, had 
smelt drink, and yet he did not feel the slightest in- 
clination or temptation to resume his drunken habits. 
In fact, the very idea of touching alcohol was alto- 
gether repugnant to him. Within a fortnight he was 
home, and I have heard both from the vicar of his 
parish, and his wife and relations, that the man is 
restored physically and mentally. If this man delibe- 
rately returns to his former ways, he will do it from 
no temptation, but simply because he intends to re- 
sume drinking habits ; and from the long list of similar 
cases which have passed under Dr. Oppenheimer’s 
treatment of which I am cognisant, there is to my 
mind every probability that such a case will stand 
well. 

Another was a lady who had tried other remedies, 
who came the worse for drink, and whose family had 
come to believe that nothing could rescue her. She 
too was restored in the same wonderful way. She 
looked ten years younger at the end of her treatment 
than at the commencement. She had on previous 
occasions when she returned to her family after 
detention in homes been restless and unsettled, with a 
perpetual craving for drink, and yet with a real desire 
to abstain, which was invariably ultimately overcome 
by the violence of the appetite ; now she is cheerful 
and happy, and ‘has not the slightest desire for any 
form of stimulant. 

A third case is that of a young woman who had 
been drinking for years. She was the daughter of 
a drunken father, and her husband told me that he 
had seldom seen her sober. She was not five-and- 
twenty, but the ravages that drink was making upon 
her were clearly visible. I watched her during the 
treatment. I do not think that, at the end of three 
weeks, I should have known her for the same woman, 
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She has gone home, and her husband says that he 
has never known her as she is now during the whole 
of the four or five years of their married life. 

Again, I could quote the case of another man who 
had lost a splendid position through drink, a man of 
ability, whose brain was so bewildered by the effect 
of alcohol that he could scarcely remember anything. 
It was useless to ask him to think. He could only 
just find his way in the morning to the hospital, and 
walk back at night. He appeared as one dazed. It 
is needless to enter into the details of the case; suffice 
it to say that he has now obtained employment, and 
is doing splendid work as an accountant, clear im 
head, energetic in business, a man with a new start 
in life, 

The question, however, may be asked, “ Does Dr. 
Oppenheimer consider that his cure is likely to be one 
which will necessarily do away in all cases with the 
desirability of sending an inebriate to a home?” 
And I should like to emphasise the fact that Dr. 
Oppenheimer distinctly confirms my own strong feeling 
that, in the case of women who have given way to: 
drunkenness, more especially those who are deprived 
of good family influences or of a happy home circle, 
physical treatment cannot do away, as a rule, with the 
necessity of the subsequent moral and_ physical 
restraint afforded by a home. In New York, the 
cases of drunkenness amorgst women, which are so 
appallingly frequent here, are comparatively rare ; but 
the Doctor, after observing our conditions, feels 
that under certain circumstances the durability of the 
treatment would gain immeasurably when it is followed 
up by the support and strong influence for good 
afforded by a home. In many cases, however, 
where such detention is impossible, more especially 
in the case of men who have to support their 
families, and whose restoration probably means the 
salvation of a home, this treatment without any sub- 
sequent restraint may prove the most inestimable 
boon, more particularly as I think that the Oppen- 
heimer Institutes in this country will bring the remedy 
within the reach of the poor as well as the rich. There 
are undoubtedly innumerable cases where the desire 
for alcohol is apparently irresistible, a desire so strong 
that, in order to gratify it, men and women will part 
with everything they possess, with self-respect, parental 
affection, worldly goods, or the best interests of life; and 
yet the drunkard would give his life to be free from 
the passion. It is this appetite that Dr. Oppenheimer 
claims can be destroyed, and health and sanity 
restored. 

The treatment is not for private use, it can only be 
administered at the Institute itself, where each patient 
is carefully examined, their history diagnosed, and 
every individual case is treated personally as the 
symptoms demand. ‘The remedy is administered as 
a medicine ; it is not taken hypodermically. ‘Those 
interested in the subject can obtain further informa- 
tion by addressing the secretary, 135, Bow Road, E. 

IsABEL SOMERSET. 





The Rout of the Protectionists. 





A FORECAST OF THE COMING GENERAL ELECTION. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN, on one famous occasion, 
compared Russia to the Devil, and protested 
that he meant to give no offence. 

therefore hope that neither he nor any of his thinner 
skinned supporters will resent a-quotation from Milton 
which draws a parallel between the member for Bir- 


mingham and 
the most ma- 
jestic figure in 
English — epic 
verse,. The 
scene is at the 
end. of — the 
fourth . Book. 

Gabriel and 

Satan stand 

<onfronting 

each other, 
armed ready 
for combat :— 
Now .. dreadful 
deeds 

Might have en- 
sued, nor only 
Paradise 

In this commo- 
tion, but the 
starry cope 

Of heav’n __ per- 
haps, or all the 
elements 

-\t least had gone 
to wrack, dis- 
turb’d and torn 

With violence of 
this conflict, 
and not soon 

‘Th’ Eternal to 
prevent. such 
horrid fray 

Hung forth in 
heav’n his gold- 
en scales, yet 
seen 

Betwixt , ; Astrea 
and the Scor- 

. pion sign, 

Wherein all things 
created first he 
weigh’d, 

‘The pendulous 
round earth 
with balanced 
air 

In. counterpoise ; 
now ponders all 
events, 

Battles, and 
realms : in these 
he put two 
weights, 


We may 


The sequel each of parting and of fight ; 
The latter quick up flew and kick’d the beam : 
Which Gabriel spying thus bespake the fiend. 
Satan I know thy strength, and thou know’st mine: 
Neither our own but given ; what folly then 
To boast what arms can do, since thine no more 
Than heav’n permits, nor mine, though doubled now 
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Map showing By-Elections since 1900. 


To trample thee 
as mire? for 
proof look up, 

And read thy lot 
in yon celestial 
sign, 

Where thou art 
weigh’d, and 
shown how 
light, how 
weak, 

Ifthou resist. The 
fiend look’d up 
and knew 

His mounted scale 
aloft: nor 
more; but fled 

Murmuring, and 
with him fled 
the shades of 
night. 

The question 
which, with all 
dlue respect and 
deference, I 
wish to press 
upon the ex- 
Colonial Secre- 
tary is whether 
the results of 
the recent by- 
elections would 
not justify him 
in quitting the 
field. in which 
his defeat is 
now a foregone 
conclusion, 

The by-elec- 
tions since 
Bury are like 
the scales in 
which the Eter- 
nal weighed the 
fortunes of the 
contending 
archangels. Mr. 
Chamberlain 
can see in these 
returns ‘his 
mounted scale 
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THE Rout OF THE PROTECTIONISTS. 


Why should he not follow the example of 


aloft.” 
Lucifer, and flee betimes instead of passing on to 
remediless defeat ? 


There have been twenty-six by-elections in 
England and Scotland since Bury first expressed 
the popular dislike of a tax on corn. The result of 
these elections is decisive. If there had been any 
sign of a rally anywhere in the direction of Protection, 
Mr. Chamberlain might have doubted whether the 
issue was closed. But there has not been any rally 
anywhere. Far more significant than the gain or loss 
of seats, which often results from the shifting of a 
mere handful of votes, is the steady, unbroken and 
massive list of figures which show how the Lib-Labs. 
have everywhere improved their position. 

Here is a table showing the improvements in the 
voting strength of the opponents of the Government 
in these twenty-six constituencies since the last time 
the electors had an opportunity of voting :-- 


LIBERAL Tory 
CONSTITUENCY. INCREASE. INCREASE, 

Woolwich 6,084 asses — 
Norwich ee anes - 
Sevenoaks ... pa” | eee —_ 
North Leeds Se! kik _ 
Eye . ee = 
Ludlow ih ee _ 
Argyllshire... rer — 
Preston $061) - ns — 
Dulwich ee ~ 
Chorley 1,631 Ee _ 
Newmarket PY | vances ~ 
East Toxteth “is heer _ 
Barnard Castie -. - Teer — 
Bury .«.. ji eres ~ 
Chertsey eer 2 
West Derby \ eae 
Mid-Devon ... Wee! dents ant 
Leamington GO . | fies oe 
Cleveland G06- sian oan 
Camborne ... GBI cess - 
Lewisham ... Ce _ 
Gateshead ... 7 | er = 
St. Andrews “0 ot . el = 
Devonport ... - aie ‘a ate haaaieg 108 
Rochester ... nad “a oes te ied 42 

42,517 150 


There has never been anything like so large, so uni- 
form a party gain in any previous period. Its signifi- 
cance is unmistakable. ‘The huge turn-over of votes 
which these by-elections bring to light shows now that 
the General Election will be decisive. And in view of 
the all but absolutely unbroken series of heavy 
transfers of votes from Unionists to Liberals, it seems 
difficult to resist the conclusion that, unless there 
should be some utterly unexpected new factor intro- 

‘ duced into the question, the present Government is 
heading straight towards an electoral catastrophe as 
startling and as decisive as that which terminated the 
existence of Lord Beaconsfield’s Government in 1880. 

Of the twenty-six contests already decided, three 
have taken place in Scotland, one a county seat in the 
West, another St. Andrew’s in the East, the third Ayr 
Boroughs. The whole of the North-country properly 
so-called, stretching from the Humber to the Tweed, 
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omitting Lancashire, has had four opportunities of 
voting. ‘Two of these were on Tees-side—one at 
Cleveland, the other at Barnard Castle—and both 
returned Liberal candidates with increased majorities ; 
the third was at North Leeds, the fourth in Gateshead. 
In the Lancashire and cotton-spinning district there 
have been several elections. Bury led off with a 
Liberal success ; but although the Conservative vote 
was reduced more heavily than at Bury, that party 
succeeded in retaining their hold upon Preston, West 
Derby, Chorley and East Toxteth. In the whole of 
Wales there has not been a single contest. In the 
Midlands only two--one Ludlow, a county, and one 
Leamington, a borough. In both of these the 
Unionists held the seat, but their majority was severely 
reduced. In the West of England the Liberals 
experienced their solitary electoral reverse, losing 
Devonport by the turn over of 108 votes, At 
Camborne and at Mid-Devon they improved their 
position. In the Eastern Counties, the Liberals won 
Newmarket and Norwich. In the Home Counties 
the balance of voting strength in Rochester alone 
remained as before. ‘The Liberals carried off seats at 
Woolwich and Rye, enormously reduced the Unionist 
majorities at Sevenoaks and Dulwich, and made con- 
siderable inroads upon the position of the Conserva- 
tives at Chertsey and Lewisham. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the constituencies which have gone to 
the poll at the by-elections are fairly representative 
both of town and country, and from the geographical 
point of view have not been unfairly selected. 


HOW THEY POLLED IN PREVIOUS ELECTIONS. 


From a geographical point of view only. From a 
political point of view they were very unfairly selected. 
For when the electors in these twenty-six constituen- 
cies had previously been afforded a chance of voting, 
they had given a heavy—indeed, an overwhelming— 
vote in favour of the Unionists. One hundred and 
ninety-three thousand of them, in round numbers, 
voted, of whom 115,000 voted Unionist and 78,000 
voted Liberal, showing a plurality of votes for the 
Unionists of 37,000. That is to say, of every hundred 
of them who voted, forty were Liberals and sixty 
Unionists. In the United Kingdom at the last 
General Election five million votes were cast, of 
which 2,600,000 were given for the Unionists 
and 2,400,000 for the Liberals. A __ plurality 
of 200,000 votes sufficed to return a majority of 134. 
It is evident, therefore, that the twenty-six consti- 
tuences were far more strongly Unionist than the rest 
of the United Kingdom. For, whereas of every 100 
electors in the whole country 52 were Unionists and 
only 48 Liberals, in the twenty-four constituences 
where byes have taken place, there were 60 Unionists 
and only 40 Liberals per 100 of those who went to 
the poll. The appeal to the twenty-six constituencies 
was, therefore, an appeal to electors whose bias in 
favour of the party in power was overwhelming. 
. This, no_doubt, gave the Opposition more oppor- 
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The Rise of the Liberal Vot> at the By-Elections. 


The Liberal Poll at the General Election is shown by the solid line; the Liberal Poll at the By-Elections is shown by the dotted line; the hcri- 
zontal lines show the percentage of Liberal Vote to the Total Poll. 


unities for aggressive attack ; but, on the other hand, 
hey had to fight against strongholds many of which 
appeared to be impregnable. 

The accompanying diagrams speak for themselves. 
They represent the variations in the Unionist and 
Liberal votes. They supplement each other, and 
show more effectively than by any quantity of letter- 
press how uniformly the position of parties is being 
reversed. From these tables and from these diagrams 
it is obvious that, so far from the voting of Norwich 
being phenomenal, it was exactly what might have 


been predicted by anyone who had before him the 
uniform trend of the electors at the twenty-three by- 
elections which preceded it. 


THE TURNOVER OF VOTES. 


This table is an attempt made for the first time to 
estimate the extent to which the electors have trans- 
ferred their allegiance from one side to the other. It 
gives the total number voiing, the majority recorded 
for each party, and the proportion which that majority 
bears to the total vote cast. The same process is 






























































































































































































































































The Fall of the Conservative Vote at the by-Elections. 


The Unionist Poll at the General Election is shown; by the solid line; the Unionist Poll at the By-Elections is shown by the dotted line; the horizontaD 
lines denote the percentage of Tory Vote to Total Poll, 
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THE Rout or THE PROTECTIONISTS. 


extended to by-elections, and the result is compared. 
‘The comparison is obviously inexact, because the 
constituencies have increased. But the shiftage of 
votes from one party to the other can be roughly 
traced in this way. If the majority at the General 
and the by-elections remains on the same side, all 
ithat is necessary is to deduct one from the other. If, 
on the other hand, it changes sides, the two majorities 
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added together represent the net party gain or loss, 
The relative per cent. to which each majority stands 
to the total poll cannot be dealt with in the same 
way. But the table is interesting as showing how 
uniform has been the shrinkage of the Unionist vote 
in the constituencies, and how correspondingly steady 
has been the growth of the Liberal and Labour vote 
all over the country. 


BY-ELECTION. 
¢ 














PERCENTAGE. 
Town. re r Total. " + se Total. L Cc. 

Woolwich ... 3857 6662 10519... 36 Ce ciiheias 8687 5458 $4066: GE cel) 
Norwich ... 7329 8166 15495 .-- 47 Ge cases SOO 6756 1G 6 GR 
Sevenoaks ... 1792 6604 8396 ... 21 79 nonce ee §333 | as |. 
North Leeds 4995 7512 22607... 30 Gh tases... PES 6731 14320 ... 52 ... 4 
‘Rye 2887 5376 8263... 35 05 eeeees - 4910 4376 9286... 52 ... 48 
Ludlow 2146 5965 Sir |... 2B TA, <ciinses ne 4393 TOs. Ahn 
Preston P 4834 8944 33770 «.... 35 O§ scene G49 «... SO50 15129 — Se 
Argyllshire ... 3234 3834 7008 ... 45 GE cxiaxces) QM nee SO cn (OR cue 
Dulwich, ... 2176 5258 7434 29 /) @irreare 4382 ... 5819 10201 OA a 
Chorley 2808 5867 8675 32 GS ....a0. OS 6246 11024 ye 
Newmarket 3218 4295 7513 43 ar 3907 $321 oe 
East Toxteth ... 1706 3628 5334 32 Ge ects ices 3233... 3610 6843 47 53 
Barnard Castle ... 5036 3545 8581 58 rere 6179, « 3323 9502 65 35 
Bury 3283 4132 7415 44 MD Nesaccesss | “AQNS 3799 8012 52 43 
Chertsey 3080 5367 3447 37 3 serene - 4529 5700 10229 44 50 
West Derby 1685 4022 6308 27 Fa veaghsi. ga5t ... GAGE SIOG sce 37 sas 
Mid-Devon... 4487 3716 8203 54 AF tng6sta.4 ... SAe '... - Soe $9... 4! 
Leamington 1954 2785 4739 41 WT scvecceecd RO 5. “See Cie ces a hse 
Cleveland .. 5508 4089 9538 57 p< ge 5834 ... 3798 9632 ... 60 ... 40 

‘Camborne ... 3101 2993 6094 51 A sé. 39... Wee 6427 ... 55 Aer 
Lewisham ... 2895 5309 8204 35 Gi iscsssive $007 7709 13406 a. = 
Gateshead ... dedatowas 
St. Andrews 1094 1148 2242 49 WE. ‘canes . 1324 1288 oy... @ 2. «4 
Devonport... ... ... 3538 3458 6996 51 49 veeeee 3757 «-» 3785 «-- =-7542 «- 49 «SE 
Rochester 1673 2152 3825 3 57 iinet eee 2504 4487 44 

78317 115418 19335 40 60 115522 IIO515 226037 51 49 
PREVIOUS ELECTION. BY-ELECTION. Total shiftage 
Majority Majority of Votes from 
Percentage Percentage Conservative. Liberal to 
of of Voters to Liberal. Conservative. 
Majority. Voters Polled. Majority. Polled. 

CONSTITUENCY. VoTED te c G VOTED. L. es L. | 
Woolwich 10519... — RR axe ak a 14145... 3229 a 23 6034 =< 
Norwich ... ...1§495 ... — .. 837 .. — ; 2. 17776... 4264 24 5101 
Sevenoaks 8396 — 4812 ~- eee 9775 891 - 9 3921 
North Leeds 12507 - 2517 MP» hvac 14320 758 — 5 3275 
Rye 8263 2489 - GO wigeus 9286. 534 6 3023 
Ludlow S11 — 3819 ye 7816 - 970 12 2849 
Preston...... 13778 — 4110 30 10129 - 2149 ~- 13 1981 
Argyllshire TOS. 600 oa 8 7066 1586 — 22 -- 2186 
Dulwich)... <.. 7434 ... — 3082 QBY Becses 10008. ... 1437 - 14 1645 
‘Chorley 8675 — 3059 — 36 11024... — 428 - 13 1631 
Newmarket... 7513 1077 Teer 8321 507 6 . 1584 
East Toxteth 5334 ~- 1922 Me caess 6843 - 377 5 1545 
Barnard Castle... 8581 1491 a as SO ae 9502 2856 . 30 — 1365 — 
‘eee 7415 — 849... — 7: ere 8012 4144 — 5 — 1283 oa 
Chertsey ... 8447 - 2287 - We inc. 10229 — 117 - II 1116 - 

. West Derby 6308 2936 46 8706. — 2204 25 732 ~ 
Mid Devon 8203 771 — Osa Se. ae Ss 8592 1476 — 17 - 705 — 
Leamington 4739 ~ 831 aR wree 5188 - 190 -— 4 64! — 
Cleveland 9588 1428 . — BR as 9632 2036 — 21 _- 608 - 
Camborne 6094 ... 108 . — 2 eee 6427 . 689 — 10 _ 581 _- 
Lewisham... ... 8204... — 2414 ~- 30 13406 . — 2012 — 16 402 — 

St. Andrews 2242 - 54 Dera 2612 36 - t+ — go — 
Devonport 6996 . 80 oo I Fe Seias 7542 - 28 4 108 
Rochester 3825... — 479 _ | eee 4487 ~ san — ~=—s «£2 -' @ 

193736 3877 40979 226037 18385 13378 42258 150 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE STRUGGLE IN THE FAR EAST. 
THE RivaL CHANCES. 

Mr. ALFRED STEAD writes in the World’s Work on 
the conflict in the Far East. He puts the opposing 
points of view in a nutshell by saying “Japan is 
ready to negotiate about Manchuria, but Korea is a 
settled question; Russia, on her part, is ready enough 
to discuss Korea, but 
Manchuria is a matter 





IN THE REVIEWS. 


useful piece of iron.” During peaceful times the 
Russians found it hard enough to prevent this. 
Russia will have difficulty in getting a loan. Japan 
will find it easy to do so in England. Mr. Stead 
concludes, “Close to her base, opposed to an adver- 
sary thousands of miles away, Japan, I think, has 
every chance of winning her fight.” 

“THE WHITE PERIL.” 





between herself and 
China only.” Out of 
the impasse thus created, 
Mr. Stead thinks that 
there is only one result 
that can be predicted 
with a reasonable amount 
of certainty. Mr. Stead 
then proceeds to discuss 
the relative advantages 
in the positions occupied 
by the two Powers :— 
As to the chances of a war 
at the present season, they 
are, in the opinion of. the 
present writer, all in favour 
of Japan. Vladivostock, 
where are situated the only 
docks available, save one at 
Port Arthur, will be frozen 
in shortly, the small harbour 
space’at Port Arthur will 
force her fleet to try conclu- 
sions with the Japanese. The 
latter can place seven battle- 
ships, seven armoured cruisers, 
and sixteen unarmoured 
cruisers in line against Russia’s 
eight battleships, five ar- 











The Forum contains 
a paper by Muhammad 
Barakatullah on the 
Russo-Japanese imbrog- 
lio. It is a review of 
the Far Eastern situa- 
tion from a non-Euro- 
pean standpoint. The 
starting-point of the pre- 
sent trouble was the 
European dread of the 
Yellow Peril. Japan dis- 
cerned therein an omin- 
ous symptom of a fast- 
approaching White Peril. 
Consequently she re- 
solved to create the 
machinery for the unifi- 
cation and regeneration 
of the entire yellow 
family, comprising 
Chinese, Japanese, and 
Koreans, under the 
leadership of Japan. 
This pan-Mongol move- 
ment would be the most 
effective defence against 








moured cruisers, and fourteen 
unarmoured cruisers. Japan’s 
yessels are modern and homo- 
geneous, and, most important 
item of all, the crews know 
the coasts and seas. The 
Japanese desire above all 
things to have a decisive action at the very beginning of the 
war. A victory then would mean command of the sea and 
immunity from any attack upon Japanese territory, while even 
a drawn battle would leave the advantage on Japan’s side, since 
the Russian vessels could not repair, while the Japanese have 
every facility close at hand. It is for this reason that it is all 
to Russia’s interest to postpone a conflict until the spring, when 
Vladivostock is again open, and Japan would have to divide her 
fleet in order to deal with the two naval bases of Russia. 
Everything, therefore, would seem to point to Japanese action 
just as soon as Vladivostock is frozen up. 


Minneapolis Fournal.) 


Mr. Stead further points out that during the Chino- 
Japanese war the Japanese officers traversed all the 
country in which a war with Russia would take place. 
“Tt may be taken as certain that the Manchuria rail- 
way will be destroyed—by brigands, by honest 
Chinese farmers, by anyone who is anxious for a good 


A satirical American view of the necessity of the Open 
Door in Manchuria to the United States, so that 
Uncle Sam can escape in the case of trouble. 


the White Peril. The 
writer refers to the active 
anti-foreign agitation go- 
ing on now in China, 
which may involve 
Russia in a second Boxer rising. A_ reverse 
for Russia would, he thinks, make Germany the 
first Power in the world, and would divide the 
commercial supremacy between Germany and the 
United States. The writer concludes by affirming 
that the popular feeling in China and Japan is so 
thoroughly aroused to the danger confronting the 
yellow race that it may at any moment pass beyond 
the control of statesmanship and diplomacy. 


THE Conr ict “ INEVITABLE.” 


Mr. Robert Machray, writing in the Monthly Review, 
sums up the situation by saying :— 


Russian expansion. finds itself at length face to face with 
Japanese expansion, and it seems as certain as anything can be 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


that what is to succeed and prevail can only be determined by 
trial by battle. 

Contrasting the two cases, he finds that the Japanese 
have the better claim, and concludes by saying :— 

Should peace-counsels prevail, and war be postponed for a time, 
it will be at the cost to Russia of a greatly diminished prestige 
not only in the Far East but in all Asia, where prestige counts 
for so much, and throughout the world, while the prestige of 
Japan will have become sensibly enhanced. 

Russia’s INTERNAL WEAKNESS. 

“Calchas,” in the Fortnightly Review, writes on 
“ First Principles in the Far East.” He considers 
that there is not the slightest doubt but that Great 
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Determined to Kill It. 


An American view of the situation. 


Britain will do her duty by her ally, but pleads that 
the possible consequences of a Japanese - Russian 
conflict in Europe may not be overlooked. He 
says -— 

Internally, Russia is not strengthening, but is weakening. By 
comparison with the four others that have been mentioned, she is 
weaker than she has ever been. Her diplomacy, beneath a 

“superficial appearance of audacity, has betrayed more and more 
during recent years a profound consciousness of debility. She 
is well aware that she is confronted by the serious danger of 
finding Japan entrenched across her path in the Far East, 
England in the Middle East, and Germany in the Near East. 
She cannot make up her mind to seek a remedy for her situation 
by making friends with that one of these three Powers whose 
friendship she might count the least costly, and whose help, if it 
could be had for any of her purposes, would be the most advan- 
tageous. Shecannot, at the present moment, risk war upon any 
one of her three chief fronts without running the danger of perma- 
nently sacrificing her interests on the other two, Her internal 
condition means that defeat would involve perils without limit. 
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TOO MUCH VITUPERATION. 

He deplores the campaign of calumny against 
Russia, and all that is Russian, finding in it a curious 
parallel to our own position with regard to the South 
African War :— 

As a matter of honour even well-bred duellists do not vituperate 
before they engage, and it would make a saving change in the 
whole attitude of international politics if the Press of. every 
country would on principle avoid libelling the adversary it thinks 
it may have to fight. If the newspapers of every country could 
unlearn the habit of imputing peculiar evil to the policy of all the 
countries with which they disagree, it would be far more service- 
able to the cause of peace among men than all the efforts of the 
Hague Conference. 

THE VALUE KOREA, 

“Calchas”” thus sums up the situation as far as it 
touches Korea :— 

Japan must fight for Korea if she cannot get it otherwise. It is 
her matter of life and death. Upon Russia’s part, it isnot abso- 
lutely a matter of life and death, but the possession of Korea 
would be an asset of such extraordinary importance ; the final 
loss of the peninsula by Russia would be a check so complete 
and depressing, a disadvantage so decisive and permanent in its 
character, that any power in Russia’s situation would be justified in 
fighting for Korea if there were a reasonable prospect of success. 
With the new great Power entrenched in Korea, Russia will be 
commanded by Japan in the Yellow Sea quite as {effectively 
as she is commanded by Germany in the Baltic. Power- 
ful as Russia’s position would be in Korea, that of Japan, 
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for all naval purposes at least, would be far more so. 
It would throw the sea-power of the Far East into 
her hands permanently, Settled upon both sides of the 


Straits of Korea, she could cut the communications between 
Vladivostock and Port Arthur at will. From the military point 
of view, Japan, once fully installed in North Korea, would be 
close upon the flank of the Manchurian Railway. Entrenched 
in this position, Japan would have the best prospects of 
achieving the permanent supremacy in the Far East. It will be 
seen that if ever there was a case of the irreconcilable antagonism 
of fundamental interests, it is this. Any Power, we repeat, in 
the position of Russia, would be justified a thousand times from 
its own point of view in fighting for Korea if, upon consideration 
of all the circumstances, there were a reasonable prospect of 
success, and if there were no danger of sacrificing even more 
important interests elsewhere. 


OUR FRIENDSHIP TO FRANCE ALL IMPORTANT, 

He concludes :— 

If we judge solely by an analysis of interests on both sides, 
we shall find it hard to believe that the rational solution can be 
avoided. Whether sooner or later, without war or after war, 
Korea is likely to become Japanese, and Manchuria to remain 
Russian, A peaceful solution in that sense depends upon 
regarding the issue not as one between light and darkness, but 
as between two sets of political interests exceptionally difficult 
to adjust between two great Powers who have come against 
each other as the result of equally inevitable processes of 
expansion in opposite directions. Let us remember that the 
maintenance of the friendship with France ought now to be the 
first object of our diplomacy in Europe. Let us agree to 
remember that Russia is the ally of France, and to restrain the 
luxury cf our moral sentiments in deference to that fact, exactly 
as we appreciate the courtesy of the French Press towards our 
own ally. If British and French public opinion can clearly 
unite in the conviction that Korea ought to become Japanese 
and Manchuria to remain Kussian, the solution that a trial of 
strength could scarcely fail to enforce might be reached even at 
the eleventh hour, without recourse to arms, 


Wuy Japan Discusses MANCHURIA. 
Dr. Dillon, in his résumé of foreign affairs in the 
Contemporary Review, deals at length with the Far 
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East. He makes several very good points, which ate 
generally overlooked by writers on this subject :— 
Suppose, he says, for the sake of argument, that parchment 
treaties had for Russia and Japan to-day the same value that 
they formerly possessed, and do still possess, in ghe eyes 
say of France and England in the matter of Newfound- 


Jand, a good workable agreement might be come to 
in a week. For between the avowed aims of Russia 
and the maximum claims of Japan there is a margin 


quite large enough to supply materials for a satisfactory com- 
promise. Take, for instance, Japan’s case as stated to me by one 
of the Mikado’s most fair-minded diplomatic representatives in 
Europe. A few years ‘ago she acquired a portion of Southern 
Manchuria by right of conquest, such as the law of nations still 
deems a sufficient title. The war, of which that territorial 
acquisition was the upshot, cost her immense sums of money— 
and that expense is held to constitute a further and indeed a 
flawless title to territory in the Far East. Russia cannot belittle 
these arguments without throwing up her own case, which is 
founded on them, or rather on only one of the two. 

But Russia forced Japan to waive her right, on the ground 
that China’s integrity is indispensable to the weal of the world. 
Whatever else might happen, China’s territory must remain 
inviolate and inviolable. Japan, therefore, making a virtue of 
necessity, cleared out of Southern Manchuria, whereupon Russia, 
forgetful of her anxiety for the Celestial Empire, entered in and 
occupied not merely the southern districts, but the entire 
province. The occupation, however, .was only temporary, 
Russia said, and pledged herself to evacuate the country on 
a certain date. Indignant at this breach of faith, as they termed 
it, the Japs none the less remained cool. They wisely resolved 
to refrain from protests and demonstrations, to accept Russia’s 
word, and wait patiently till the date fixed for returning the 
province to China should arrive. Not until it had come and 
gone without bringing any change of masters in Manchuria 
did the Government of the Mikado move, and then they put 
forward a claim to compensation in Korea and to the benefits 
assured them by their treaty rights in Manchuria. 


The crux of the Korean question Dr. Dillon rightly 
surmises to lie in the possession of the fortifiable 
ports at the extreme south of the Peninsula, the right 
to create a second Dardanelles in the Straits of Korea. 
 Russia’s interest in occupying these two ports, or at 
least Masampho, is enormous, but only if she de 
resolved absolutely to annex all Manchuria.” 

ARBITRATION IMPOSSIBLE, 

Arbitration Dr. Dillon considers 
Suppose, he says :— 

That the Hague tribunal tried the case to the best of its 
ability, the issue it would have to decide is which of the two 
parties enjoys a sacred or inalienable right to rob a third State 
of a rich province and a fourth Power of everything it owns. 
To put the matter ironically but plainly, it would be as if two 
thieves, having fallen out over the distribution of the booty 
which they expected from a burglary as yet only planned, 
were to take their differences before one of his Majesty’s 
judgesand ask him to try the case according to his conscience 
and the law of the realm. They would not perhaps allege that 
their honour was at stake, but that would be needless. And the 
translation into plain laconic English of any judgment come to 
by the international tribunal would run approximately : ‘‘ and 
for the aforesaid reasons his Imperial Majesty N.N. alone 
possesses the right liwfully to despoil his Imperial Majesty, the 
Chinese Emperor, of his province of Manchuria, and further to 
wrest from the grasp of his Imperial Majesty, the Emperor of 
Corea, all the territories which he inherited from his forefathers, 
without any reserve whatever.” 

, THE FUTURE—JAPAN. 

The Japanese Government rely less, very much less, upon any 
terms agreed to by Russia than upon their own ability to enforce 
them ; and as this is necessarily a quantity which as time goes 


impossible. 
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on decreases relatively to their rival, they are embarrassed sorely. 
‘We would gladly make terms with Russia,” remarked my 
Japanese informant, ‘‘but she will keep them only until such 
time as she can afford to disregard them, and that of course will 
be the moment when we can no longer object efficaciously to 
her backslidings. We cannot trust Russia, her diplomatic 
bonds have fallen deeper than her paper money during the 
Crimean War.” 

The utmost, then, that can reasonably be anticipated is the 
maintenance of peace for a very limited time. And this is all 
the more to be regretted that the terms of any modus vivendt 
agreed upon would necessarily include one important stipulation 
at least, which would be useless if not enduring. That would 
be a clause granting to Japan certain substantial commercial con- 
cessions in Manchuria, in consideration of her waiving the right 
to claim immediate compensation in Corea for Russia’s occupa- 
tion of Manchuria, . .. Manchuria, if the doctrine of the 
‘* open door” were upheld, would be a present to the nations at 
Russia’s expense. Its markets would be flooded with Japanese, 
American, English and German wares, to the exclusion of 
Muscovite goods ; and Russia would thus by a stroke of the pen 
have thwarted the policy which she had for years been pursuing 
at enormous cost. 

THE FUTURE—RUSSIA. 

Russian troops will be massed on the Chinese border in such 
numbers as to sweep away all opposition, provided always that 
there be time enough to execute the plan. The naval squadron, 
however, will be kept in Far Eastern waters, despite the 
hundreds of millions which it absorbs, and its doubtful prospects 
of sweeping the sea. 

And it is the knowledge of that scheme which causes the 
Japs to exercise more than their usual caution, and to think 
well before patching up the quarrel for a year or two. What 
they eagerly desire is lasting peace, not a disadvantageous truce. 
Whether it will be concluded no man can say. The only clear 
points are its difficulties, which consist, on the one hand, in the 
impossibility of Japan ceding the two ports of Masampho and 
Mokpho to Russia, and the fixed resolve of the latter Power to 
hinder them from falling into the hands of Japan, and, on the 
other side, in the impossibility of Russia adopting the policy of 
the ‘“‘open door” in Manchuria. And unless these impos- 
sibilities become feasible, it will be as difficult to conclude a 
lasting peace as to build a palace over an abyss. 


In the Fortnightly Review Mr. W. Petrie Watson 
presents a somewhat pessimistic review of the finan- 
cial and economic situation in Japan, based largely 
upon those most accommodating of foundations, 
financial statements and consular returns. 


Mr. Joseph Longford, late H.M. Consul at Naga- 
saki, gives a historical survey of Japanese relations 
with Korea. He sums up the present situation as 
follows :— 

The wonder is that Japan, in the face of the continued provo- 
cation she has received, has not struck before. Now she may 
perhaps be driven into striking the first blow; but even if that 
be so, the war will on her part be as purely defensive as any that 
has ever been waged in history, and will be entered upon by her 
with the utmost reluctance, actuated by no selfish motives of 
aggression, only as the very last resource for the preservation of 
what she considers essential to her national safety. 





MRS. FREDERIC HARRISON gives some interesting 
details of a ‘‘ Grandmother’s Budget” in Cornzhil/. Hers 
was a suburban family within easy reach of London, 
whose expenditure amounted to £500 a year. Very little 
wine was drunk, but the cellar sometimes demanded a 
tithe of the vear’s income. Large sums were spent on 
the more necessary things of life—a good home, educa- 
tion, a good holiday. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE FISCAL QUESTION. 

In the Mineteenth Century Mr. W. H. Renwick 
complains of the effect of foreign shipping subsidies 
on competition with British shipping. He urges that 
we should only allow free access to our markets to 
foreign nations who will reciprocate, and will agree, 
when ‘carrying cargoes between ports in our Empire, 
to observe the same regulations as govern our ships. 

















Westminster Gazette.| 
The Imperial Thinker. 


(Suggested by M. Rodin’s figure ‘‘ Le Penseur,” now at the International 
- Society’s Exhibition.) 


He also argues that preferential arrangements with our 
Colonies would keep in our hands the trade carried in 
large and far-going vessels. 

FROM THE HOUSEKEEPER’S POINT OF VIEW. 

The House Beautiful contains several letters from 
the point of view of the householder and housekeeper. 
Sir John Gorst says that, as a householder, he can 
gain nothing and lose much by the projected fiscal 
changes. Mr. Thomas Lough, M.P., gives the 
following vivid picture of the Free Trade drawing- 
room and the Free Trade larder :— 

However tawdry the decorations and household ornaments 
may be in the ordinary British househol@, there is nothing more 
striking, to one who knows their origin, than the profusion of 
articles contributed to its outfit by different nations. We have 
carpets from Turkey and Persia, glass from Bohemia, porcelain 
from China and Japan, brasswork from Benares, silks and 
materials from France, tissues embroidered in India, 
Russia, or Hungary, woodwork from Switzerland and the 
Black Forest, electrical fittings from Sweden, tools and 
‘‘notions”” from America, furs from Siberia, untanned shields 
and arrows from South Africa, and rude carvings from the 
South Seas scattered about the most unpretentious homes. 
And when one peeps into the store-room it is more amazing 
still ; apples from California and New Zealand, bananas from 
the West Indies, sugar from Germany and Austria, tea from 
India or Cylon, coffee and nuts from Brazil, ham and cheese from 
Canada, bacon and butter from Denmark, eggs from France, 
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spices from Java and the Malay States. Thus within the 
United Kingdom the wealth of all nations contributes to 
furnish the table and enrich establishments which are maintained 
on but moderate incomes, These are the blessings of Free 
Trade. 

AN ARGUMENT FROM DENMARK. 


In the Monthly Review Mr. R. A. Westenholz, 
President of the Agrarian League of Denmark, calls 
attention to the small Free Trade oasis of Denmark. 
He shows how Denmark, thanks to her unrestricted 
importation of maize and other foreign feeding-stuffs, 
has increased the value of her exports, while in 
Sweden, under Protection, exports have declined. 
He sees no reason for the laments of the British 
agriculturist, who has his position in the very centre 
of the market, and who might emulate the intensive 
progress of the Danish farmers. 

A COoLoNiIAL CONTRAST. 

Mr. E. H. Chomley, in the Contemporary Review, 
applies the method of difference, and contrasts the 
results of Free Trade in New South Wales and in 
protected Victoria. He says Victoria has decreased 
while New South Wales has increased in population, 
in marriage rate, in value of output, in wages, and in 
most other economic particulars, excepting banking 
deposits and number of estates subject to Probate 
Duty. A similar contrast is observable in average 
income, in retail and wholesale prices. A Victorian 
sweating board reported that high duties were a pre- 
dominant cause of sweating, and that removal of 
restrictions would prove a powerful and effective anti- 
dote. In the same number Mr. J. A. Hobson 
explains “the mystery of dumping,” and concludes 
that there has nowhere been developed a system of 
regular bounty-fed export trade under conditions 
which would enable us profitably to apply an import 
duty as a safe instrument of revenue; and Mr. 
Bertrand Russell criticises Mr. Charles Booth’s pre- 
posals as both ineffective and impracticable. 





LORD ROSEBERY’S “‘ ABOUNDING PROSPERITY.” 


SPEAKING last November in Southwark, a borough 
unhappily distinguished by the possession of the 
deepest poverty and the greatest overcrowding in the 
Metropolis, Lord Rosebery declared: “ Look where 
you will in this England of ours, you will every- 
where find signs of an abounding and increasing 
prosperity.” Mr. George Barnes, speaking in the same 
borough a few ,weeks later, called attention to the 
striking incongruity between this remark and the 
neighbourhood in which it was uttered. Mr. Mon- 
tague Crackanthorpe takes exception, in the Vineteenth 
Century, to the same optimistic utterance. Passing 
by Free Trade, optimism and Tariff Reform pessimism, 
he proceeds to lay bare the skeleton in the national 
cupboard which lies “ Behind the Fiscal Veil.” Here 
are some of the facts :— 

The gross annual revenue from agriculture is computed to 
have dropped since 1874 by ninety millio-«~ an amount equal 
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to the whole of the freight derived from our shipping and to 
40 per cent. of our exported manufactures. 

London paupers at Christmas numbered 115,000, the highest 
figure since 1871. 

A million and a quarter people in London with weekly wage 
for the entire family of 21s. or less. 

In 1891, 174,500 tenements of only a single room. 

People living under insanitary conditions range from 59 per 
cent. of the population in Glasgow to 8 per cent. in Manchester. 

Thirty-two per cent. of. recruits rejected for diseases and 
defects. 

Nine hundred and twenty-nine out of every thousand in the 
Kingdom die in poverty. One of every four in London dies 
supported by public charity. Eight millions in the United 
Kingdom on the edge of starvation. Twenty millions ‘not 
comfortable.” 

Over against this mass of human misery the writer 
sets—murderous sport; “bubble” companies ; gam- 
bling in all classes ; £600 a year spent by the ordinary 
society woman on petticoats, gloves, shoes and boots 
alone. ‘The worship of wealth in England at a point 
beyond anything that has gone before. 

- Perhaps the worst of all is the statement: “The 
people of England have come to look on starvation 
and suffering which they call distress as part of 
the social order. Chronic starvation is looked 
upon as a matter of course. , 





A BUDGET SCHEME. 
“A NATIONAL TARIFF ”"—FOR THE ENRICHMENT 
OF A CLass! 

Wuat kind of Budget we ought to expect this 
spring is a matter already exercising many minds. 
Mr. H. W. Wilson, author of “ Ironclads in Action,” 
kindly unfolds, in the ational Review, a scheme for 
what he declares would be the most popular Budget 
which has been seen for fifty years. He entitles it 
“A National Tariff for National Defence.” He in- 
sists that there must be no reduction in the expendi- 
ture on the Navy. He advocates a naval programme 
stretching over five years for the annual laying down 
of four battleships, four armoured cruisers, twelve 
destroyers, and five or six submarines. He would 
further allow one million more for education, 
and ‘one million more for the Navy, making a total 
expenditure of at least 146 millions. The present 
Revenue will yield 143 millions. He suggests a 
Revenue duty of ro per cent. on imported clocks 
and watches, apparel, furniture, manufactured tobacco 
and foreign wines ; a similar duty of 20 per cent. on 
imported cutlery, hardware, cotton goods, porcelain, 
and musical instruments; and yet another tariff 
of 30 per cent. on imported woollen stuffs, silks, 
gloves, fancy goods, frame mouldings, toys, boots and 
shoes, and motors. These he describes as “ imported 
luxuries” which are to be taxed, not for Protective, 
but for Revenue purposes. This tariff would yield, he 
reckons, a revenue’ of nine millions. He would also 
impose a small surtax‘on all goods ‘imported into 
England by foreign shipping, and so relieve shipping 
of the Light Dues. Mr. Wilson argues that such a 
Budget ought not to offend the Free Food Party, 
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would secure the enthusiastic support of Tariff 
Reformers, would embody a part of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s views, and would be thoroughly popular among 
the working class. . 

This, then, is the “ National tariff for national 
d2fence.” The phrase sounds very patriotic, but 
when we examine the way in which Mr, Wilson pro- 
poses to spend the nine millions produced by the 
tariff, the patriotism is not quite so evident. Of the 
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The Daily Paper.) 


““The Lover’s Lute.” 


*« Blame not py lute ! for he must sound 
Of this or that as liketh me; 
For lack of wit the lute is bound 
To give such tunes as pleaseth me. 
Though my songs be somewhat strange, 
And speak such words as touch my change, 


Blame not my lute ! 
Sir Tuomas Wyatt, 


nine millions he would give three millions to wipe off 
the estimated deficit, and one million as an addition 
to the sinking fund. ‘he remaining five millions, 
more than half the yield of the tariff, he would apply— 
to national defence? No. ‘To Old Age Pensions ? 
No. ‘To relieving the pressure of the struggle for 
existence of the class that are underfed, ill-clad and 
badly housed ? No. More than half of the proceeds of 
this “ national tariff for national defence” Mr. Wilson 
would devote to the reduction of the income tax to gd. 
in the pound! This patriotic defence scheme 
turns out, on closer inspection, therefore, to be 
a scheme for ministering still further to the comfort 
of the comfortable and well-to-do clas8es. The 
British working man may perhaps be pardoned 
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The Daily Paper.) 
Mr. Chamberlain Presents his Commission to John Bull. 


for seeing in this proposal a type of much current 
“patriotism.” Mr. Wilson appends a useful table 
showing the relation between 

TARIFFS AND NATIONAL DEFENCE IN 1990. 
Cost of Defences. 


Tariff per cent.on Customs Duties. 


Country. 


British Imports. & 
France < * 24 17,111,000 38,400,000 
Germany. m 25 24,705,009 38,009,000 
United States. 73 47,784,000 38, 300,000 
Russia 131 21,638,009 43,009,000 
Italy . 5; f 27 98, 325,009 15,709,000 


In 1903 Great Britain drew £34,600,000 from 
<ustoms duties and spent £ 69,000,000 on defence— 
the heaviest outlay of the kind in the world. 


POLITICAL FORECASTS. 

THE extraordinarily disintegrated condition of poli- 
tical parties offers a temptation to speculative minds. 
Among the forecasts contained in the magazines may 
be mentioned one in the Forum by Mr. A. Maurice 
Low :— 

The opinion among the best informed is that if the election 
is held within a year, the Conservatives will be overthrown 
and the Liberals will come into power, or, more properly 
speaking, that it will result in the triumph of the anti- 
‘Chamberlain party—a coalition of Liberals, Conservative free- 
traders, and Liberal Unionists who are opposed to protection, 
who are disgusted with the ineptitude shown by the Unionist 
administration in the management of the South African 
war, and who on general principles believe that a change 
would be for the benefit of England. Labour will 
join in this coalition, as it is naturally inclined to be 
Liberal in politics rather than Conservative, and as the 
present sentiment of the wage workers in Great Britain is antago- 
nistic to protection, because they believe it will increase the cost 
of living, while they have serious doubts whether it will bring 
them any compensating advantages in the shape of increased 
wages. But such a party is too heterogeneous and is composed 
of too many antithetic elements to be able to hold together for 
cany length of time, and the early defeat of the government of all 
the talents would follow as a matter of cotrse. Then Mr. 
Chamberlain. would be the man of the hour. The Conservatives 
‘would go ta the country on the square issue of protection and a 
preferential tariff to the colonies. If they carried the country, 


also 


it would be Mr. Chamberlain, and not Mr. Balfour, who would 
xeceive the mandate from the King to form a ministry. 
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REVIVING SPAIN AND MORIBUND MOROCCO. 
THE President of the Spanish Senate, Senor Rios, 
writes on the relation of Spain and Morocco in the 
National Review, whose editor is to be congratulated 
on making the voice of Spain thus eloquently audible. 
There vibrates through this utterance a noble national 
self-consciousness. ‘The writer thus alludes to the 
revival of his nation’s fortunes :— 

Since the time of our Colonial disasters Spain has broken 
with the romantic and the epic, but she treasures both in the 
inmost recesses of her heart. ... In the opinion of other 
nations there is nothing that savours of the past in the rapid, 
thorough, and efficacious manner in which Spain proceeds with 
her reconstruction. Since the bloody days in Cuba and the 
Philippines, and the disasters she suffered in the conflict with 
such an unequal adversary as the United States, our country is 
engaged in recuperating her strength. She has proved her 
perfect solvency, even to the point of prodigality. . . . Our 
securities are quoted at a higher figure than that at which 
they stood before the war, the wealth of the inhabitants 
is increasing, our industry and commerce have notably 
developed, dnd one may say in general that, now that 
Spain is more concentrated in herself, her efforts have 
gained in intensity what they have lost in extensiveness. 
No one can forget the vital energy revealed by a country which, 
in the space of a quarter uf a century, has transported more 
than three hundred thousand men in her own ships across the 
Atlantic, has spent more than eight thousand millions of pesetas, 
and has got so far with the liquidation of the debt thereby 
incurred that more than two-thirds have already been paid off. 
Further, you cannot leave out of your calculations a race which 
is the mother of so many civilised nations, whose language is 
only second to English as regards the number of human beings 
who speak it. 

The writer proceeds to throw serious doubts upon 
the alleged near demise of the Moorish monarchy, 
‘The present troubles are only a continuation of what 
have prevailed for more than half a century. On the 
contrary, he holds that the alarmist exaggerations of 
Moorish troubles tend rather to bring about a more 
complete state of pacification, and to postpone future 
developments to a more distant date. But if ever 
the time for liquidation arrives, the writer considers 
that Spain has the prior claim in the distribution 
of Morocco’s inheritance. He draws an interesting 
contrast between French failure and Spanish success 
in colonisation, and it will be observed that he regards 
the fusion of the Spanish with the aboriginal races as 
one of the glories of Spain :— 

More than seventy years have passed since the conquest of 
Algiers, and the two races, the conquerors and the conquered, 
still live face to face and apart, unable to produce a population 
in which the two elements are fused and constitute one undivided 
family. The Spaniards have ever possessed such aptitude for 
colonisation, that whenever they came in close contact with the 
aborigines a new race was. founded ; and if this has taken place in 
the case of peoples soalien to the Spaniard as those of different 
colour, it is clear how easy it would be to bring about a fusion 
between peoples of the same blood who live and develop under 
conditions, geographic anda climatic, which are practically 
identical, France has witnessed a practical demonstration of 
the truth of my assertion as to the superior qualifications of the 
Spaniard as regards the promotion of every form of civilisation 
in Africa, for it is the fact that her own colony of Algiers owes 
its prosperity to the assistance afforded by emigrants from our 
eastern provinces, 

But Senor Rios thinks the day of liquidation to be 
very remote. 
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THE CIVILIAN WAR MINISTER. 
Lorp CRoMER veRSUS LoRD WOLSELEY. 

THE first place in the JVineteenth Century is given to 
a paper by Earl Cromer on Lord Wolseley’s auto- 
biography. He takes exception to Lord Wolseley’s 
position that a Minister of War should be a soldier, 
and that the political and diplomatic negotiations fol- 
lowing on war should be entrusted to the victorious 
general and not to politicians. Against the first 
position Lord Cromer quotes his own experience 
when he was in charge of the Soudan campaign. His 
concise des¢ription of the conduct of that war ought 
to be quoted :— 

When once the British and Egyptian troops were brought 
face to face with the enemy, there could—unless the conditions 
under which they fought were altogether extraordinary—be 
little doubt of the result. Lord Kitchener of Khartum won his 
well-deserved peerage because he was a good man of business ; 
he looked carefully after all important detail, and he enforced 
economy. My own merits, such as they were, were of a purely 
negative character. They may be summed up in a single phrase. 
I abstained from mischievous activity, and I acted as a check on 
the interference of others. I had full confidence in the abilities 
of the commander, whom I had practically myself chosen, and, 
except when he asked for my assistance, I left him entirely 
alone. I exercised some little control over the demands for 
stores which were sent to the London War Office. Beyond this 
I did nothing, and I found—somewhat to my own astonishment 
—that, with my ordinary staff of four diplomatic secretaries, the 
general direction of a war of no inconsiderable dimensions added 
but little to my ordinary labours, 


Next he quotes the case of Lord Cardwell, whom 
Lord Wolseley describes as the greatest of War 
Ministers, though absolutely ignorant of our Army 
and of war. Yet Lord Wolseley says, “ Never was 
Minister in my time more generally hated by the 
Army.” Army opinion having been bitterly opposed 
to the salutary reforms which Lord Wolseley extols, 
what hope would there have been of reform had the 
War Minister not been a civilian ? 

My belief is that, if ever the history of our military adminis- 
tration of recent years comes to be impartially written, it will be 
found that most of the large reforms, which have beneficially 
affected the Army, have been warmly supported, and sometimes 
initiated, by the superior civilian element in the War Office. 
Who, indeed, ever heard of a profession being reformed from 
within? One of the greatest law reformers of the last century 
was the author of ‘‘ Bleak House.” 

Lord Cromer equally effectually disposes of Lord 
Wolseley’s second point. He holds that in all 
civilised countries the theory of government is that 
the question of peace or war is one to be decided by 
politicians, The soldier, moved by a laudable desire 
to obtain personal distinction, may not take a suffi- 
ciently comprehensive view of national interest. Lord 
Cromer quotes, in conclusion, the testimony of a very 
intelligent and also Anglophile French friend. He 
had not visited England for several years, and he 
stated that since his last visit England had been in- 
vaded by Le militarisme continental, towards which 
Lord Wolseley’s views point. 


THE REVIEW 
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REFORMING OUR DEFENCES. 


In the National Review Mr. Arnold White demands 
more attention to the practice and accuracy of naval 
gunnery. He says that defective sights have been 
supplied to H.M.S. Donegad, that the sights in elevating 
gear of H.M.S, Centurion were hopelessly wrong, the 
sights of H.M.S. Formidable were defective and led 
to twenty-six misses out of twenty-seven. He urges 
that the responsibility for these and other defects 
should be driven home by Parliament. 

A retired officer in the National Review gives what 
he calls a “ Naval View of the Army.” That the 
Navy at the present moment is fairly well officered 
he attributes to two facts—“the absence of money, 
and the promotion by merit.” He quotes Lord St. 
Vincent’s saying of naval officers, “ Keep them poor, 
and they will serve you well.” In the Army, on the 
other hand, as he thinks, a great number of the officers 
are “slothful in business and fervent in play.” 

General Sir Edward Brabant offers, in the 
Nineteenth Century, a Colonial comment on the report 
of the War Commission. He laments that no 
Colonial officer was examined by the Commission, 
and that South Africa was not represented by any 
member of the Commission. He takes strong 
exception to the way in which Mr. Rhodes in 
Kimberley is .only reported as having given a great 
deal of trouble. 


How to Solve the Jewish Question. 


Mr. ARNOLD WHITE contributes to the orth 
American Review his solution of the Jewish question, 
which he summarises as follows :— 

The Jewish question is insoluble by any single nation. Even 
Russia is impotent if she acts alone. The Jewish question is a 
world problem, and therefore international in its essence. To 
solve the Jewish problem a conference between Russia and the 
Anglo-Saxon Powers is essential, in order that the problem as it 
affects each Power may be understood by all the parties con- 
cerned before its solution is attempted. The Russo-Anglo~ 
American Conference should adopt the principle that Russia 
should provide territory, and that the other Powers should find’ 
capital for the establishment of the redundant Jewish population 
now multiplying in the Pale. The necessary capital should 
consist of the funds of the Jewish Colonisation Association as 
a nucleus of the contributions of wealthy Jews, of contributions 
from Christians of all nations. 


Mr. White appends a memorandum to this effect,. 
which he has prepared for the perusal of the Tsar. 

A very different proposal is made in the Monthly 
Review by Monsieur M. O. Menchikoff (of the Movoe: 
Vremya). Writing on the Jewish peril in Russia, he: 
offers an alternative as peremptory as the fabled “ the 
Koran or the sword.” The Jews, he says, should 
either found a kingdom of their own outside Europe,. 
or else renounce their nationality. “The real Ghetto 
of the Jews “is Judaism itself. The only possible 


Canaan for all, including the Jews themselves, 
would be Christianity and the assimilation of the 
Jews with those nations among whom they are now 
living.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


AFTER DEATH. 
Tue REVELATIONS OF A RE-INCARNATIONIST. 


Mr. A. P. SINNETT contributes to his new maga- 
zine, Broad Views, some rather startling revelations 
as to Re-incarnation. Still more startling revelations 
ought to follow, for, says Mr. Sinnett, “ I know people 
who not alone remember their past lives, but are in a 
position, if it were worth while, to write a complete 
diary of every day of those past lives. For all persons 
the faculty in due course of time will come.” If Mr. 
Sinnett is up to his new position as editor he will 
make it worth while for such ante-natal autobio- 
graphies to be written for the very next number. 


NO “ACCIDENT” OF BIRTH. 
Mr. Sinnett is justly angry at the use of the phrase 
“accident of birth.” 


Birth is no more an accident than the delivery of a letter by 
the postman at the address on the envelepe. I could—for 
occult research has penetrated very deeply :nto the methods of 
nature in respect to the course of human evolution—say a great 
deal about the mechanism of the law which guides re-birth, but 
that would involve too protracted a digression. Enough for the 
moment to insist unreservedly on this idea as one of the funda- 
mental principles of re-incarnation, that the environment into 
which each soul, as it comes into earth life, is thrown, is the 
nearest approximation that the law can provide, to a mathemati- 
cally accurate expression of the soul’s desert. 


Every soul. now being born into the world, Mr. 
Sinnett suggests, went out of the world from 1,500 to 
2,000 years ago. We are therefore all contempo- 
raries of the Apostles and the Ceesars, and the ante- 
natal autobiographies of some of us ought to be worth 
reading. Dr. Anna Kingsford believed she was a 
re-incarnation of Plato, and Mrs. Besant is said to be 
Hypatia come to life again; but these are mere asser- 
tions. We shall look out with interest to the next 
number of Broad Views for the first instalment of 
these diaries of the dead written after a return to life 


WHAT HAPPENS AFTER DEATH, 


Mr. Sinnett sets forth “a straightforward _ state- 
ment” of what happens to the soul after the death of 
the body. From this I make the following quota- 
tions :— 


The experiences that come on first when a human soul is 
emancipated from the prison of the flesh are not of a very 
exalted order, As consciousness fades from the physical vehicle, 
it carries with it the finer sheath of astral matter which has 
interpenetrated the coarser physical vehicle during life, and in 
this ethereal but still quite material envelope, it exists for a 
time in the region commonly called the astral plane. 

On the astral plane the soul, in a vehicle of consciousness 
which is insusceptible to heat or cold, incapable of fatigue, subject 
to no waste, and, therefore, superior to the necessity of taking food, 
continues an existence for a variable period which in many of its 
aspects is so like the life just abandoned that uninstructed people 
who pass over constantly find it impossible to believe that they 
are what is called ‘‘dead.” But that state of things, though, as 
it grows familiar, and as the field of view is enlarged, it may be 
agreeable enough, and may be associated with the renewal of 
friendships and affections interrupted for a time by death is not 
the state of things that corresponds to the Heaven of religious 
teaching. 
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‘* BROAD VIEWS” ON HEAVEN. 


Occult views of the after-states do not by any means abolisle 
Heaven, but few persons are really quite ready for that exalted 
condition immediately they leave the earth life. Only some slip 
through the intermediate condition unconsciously. 

Nothing that has ever been said from the religious point of 
view concerning the blissful condition of the soul in Heaven 
involves any exaggeration. On the contrary, the basic fast 
connected with existence on the plane of nature corresponding 
to the Heaven of theology is bliss, absolute, complete, and 
unalloyed 

BUT WHAT OF THE SINNER? 


But the methods of nature provide for all cases; not merely 
for those of the spiritual aristocracy. How are we to think of 
the condition in Heaven of, let us say, a drunken coal-heaver, 
whose earth life has been anything but meritorious. But even 
in such a man’s life there may have been some little gleams of a 
spiritual feeling, something resembling love for a woman or a 
child. From such a little seed, or rather round such a little 
nucleus, when in the progress perhaps of ages the physical life- 
cravings have worn themselves out, a relatively faint capacity 
for existence on the spiritual plane may be developed. And 
then such a man even has his share of the purer condition of 
consciousness and of happiness to the extent that his undeveloped 
nature renders the higher form of happiness possible. He is in 
presence of conditions which, if he knew how to avail himself of 
them, would be as responsive in his case as in that of the warm- 
hearted philanthropist. 


AFTER REST, LABOUR ONCE MORE, 


But he has only room in his consciousness for one little 
millionth of the harmonies around him. For the rest, for him, 
it is as though they were not. But he is taking in all the time 
just as much happiness as he can absorb, and is wholly unaware 
that there are realms beyond his horizon. The average period 
between earth lives ranges between 1,500 and 2,000 years. So 
ample is the provision Nature makes for rest after the struggle 
of material existence, of which each of us is in need! . The 
heaven period over, the soul is back again in the midst of the 
sin and sorrow, as well as of the love and progress of the former 
time. And now comes the inevitable reaping of what was sown 
in the last life, whether the crop be a pleasant harvest of whole- 
some enjoyment or a dismal fruition of evil doing in the past. 


Mr. Sinnett concludes by declaring that although 
this theory of his 
is no “theory” at all, but a living fact of consciousness—only 
one other important suggestion need be made to those for whom 
as yet it is only a theory. At all events, it is a theory which 
has the merit of bringing the terrible conditions of life all 
around us into harmony with the idea of ultimate moral and 
intellectual progress for all. 

And that no doubt is its charm, and a great set-off 
to the dread idea that after 2,000 years of rest, we 
are to begin everything all over again. But until we 
have the ante-natal autobiographies with proofs, it will 
only be a theory for most of us. 





THE sun standing still in the Book of Joshua is in the 
Sunday at Home ingeniously explained away by E. W. 
Maunder. “Stand thou still” he translates “ Be thou 
silent,” or “ Cease to afflict the Israelites with thy noon- 
tide heat.” The hailstorm that came in answer shielded 
the Israelites from the sun, and destroyed the enemy. 
Thus refreshed, the Israelites covered in pursuit between 
noonday and sunset a distance which would ordinarily 
have required a whole day. This rapid march they 
describe by saying that the sun did not go down for a 
whole day. 
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INDIAN PALACES. 


THE first number of Zhe House Beautiful, 4 new 
magazine “for those who design, beautify, furnish and 
inhabit houses,” contains an illustrated article by 
Raja Varma. His description of the palaces of India 
is especially interesting :— 

The palaces of Indian potentates are oft too dazzling to 
behold, and many an European has been bewildered by their 
ineffable glory, and by what are gigantic, yet exquisite, struc- 
tures of architectural] pride, some of which have taken years to 
construct. It is difficult to realise the vast sums of money 
‘spent on them. 

Usually a palace has a noble courtyard, with an elaborately 
decorated fountain of imposing proportions ; but the pleasing 
architectural features are the slender minarets and the columns 
of marble of various kinds which girdle the palace, whose pillared 
courts lend enchantment to the view. 

To describe the interior of a palace is to impose on myself an 
impossible task, as each palace is designed and built to the taste 
and requirements of a potentate. They vary as the seven 
colours of the rainbow, and yet, to all outward appearances, 
seem almost akin, The general drawing room or reception 
room is of large dimensions, fitted with furniture both modern 
and antique. Some of the pieces of furniture are studded with 
precious stones, others inlaid with mother-of-pearl, with chased 
gold or silver mountings. Here are heavy gold and silver tapestries, 
carpets of silk and silver, electric lights emitting their sparkling 
splendour from the inside of beautiful lilies or lotuses of glass, 
and dainty little marble cherubs which seem to be floating 
almost everywhere, while articles of priceless value, glittering 
and gleaming with a profusion of costly diamonds, sufficient to 
bedim the glory of a diadem, are mixed with other curios and 
heirlooms of unknown value, the whole combining to make the 
room more gorgeous than the most splendid palaces of European 
note. In the piazza of the palace, in the reception room, 
drawing room, smoking room, as well as in the private apart- 
ments of the zenana, may be seen the products of the arts and 
crafts of the East and of the West, Qryiental technique and 
manual skill vieing with modern progress and mechanical 
appliances, 


. 
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IS FRANCE RIPE FOR MONARCHY ? 

“ NORMANNUS ” writes in the Fortnightly Review on 
the Royalist movement in France. He says: “ At the 
present moment the Republic is on the eve of being 
replaced by a military Dictatorship, or a Consulate, 
which will be the preliminary either to the Empire or 
Monarchy. Out of a hundred Frenchmen, seventy-five 
are eager for the crisis and the end of the present 
régime. Every day that passes sees the number of 
Republicans diminish.” ‘The writer maintains that the 
Republic was established by Gambetta forming a com- 
pact with the financiers. One of the stipulations was 
that all proposals of income tax should be severely 
vetoed. The Socialistic legislation of the present 
Government is rescinding this compact. ‘The 
expulsion of the Congregations and the enactment of 
Old Age Pensions, with a consequent income tax, will 
bring down French Rentes to 80 francs, “ In the face 
of this disaster,’ Prince Victor Bonaparte is 
reported to have said, “the members of the Haute 
Finance, freed from their engagements to the 
Republic, will create the Empire.” On the other 
hand, the Duc d’Orléans, said to be the “finest of 
Frenchmen, ” with a character of ardour, energy, and 
decision, is gathering round him a group of eminent 
men. The hope of his party lies in the Army, in 
which Radicals foment insubordination, but which the 
Royalists are staffing with Orleanist officers. All that 
remains to the Republic are the sympathies of the 
populace, the support of the Socialists, and the 
momentary adhesion of the officials. 














From *‘ The House Beautiful.’’] 


The Palace of the Nizam of Hyderabad. 
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WANTED~—A REVOLUTION IN EDUCATION. 
Sir OLIveR LopGe’s DEMANDs. 

Ir is a drastic series of suggestions which Sir Oliver 

Lodge lays before the teachers and electors of Great 

Britain in the Contemporary Review. He maintains 


that there is no other right and feasible reform of 


greater magnitude and urgency than what is required 
in the schools of England, and especially in the great 
public schools. He finds the majority: of boys turned 
out of them are ignorant ; they neither possess know- 
ledge, nor know how to acquire it, nor feel any 
interest in it, nor respect it. At present methods of 
instruction are disciplinary rather than educational. 
He objects strongly to the idea that any study which 
gives mental discipline is as good as any other. Boys 
should be taught, not merely to plod, but to learn. 
Whatever subjects are studied should be pursued up 
to a useful point. Modern languages could easily be 
taught so as to be useful. The dead languages should 
not be made compulsory, nor taught as though every 
boy were destined to be a classical scholar, Ordinary 
persons ouglft to acquire a smattering of a number of 
things. The Greek alphabet should be familiar to 
everybody. An idea of the Hebrew alphabet should 
also be inculcated. “These things are a relaxation 
rather than a serious study.” ‘The early outlines of 
nearly everything—astronomy, geology, all sorts of 
things—can quite easily be acquired. “ First arouse 
interest,” he urges, “‘ then supply information or put 
children in the way of acquiring it for themselves, 
then test and consolidate and systematise it. ‘The 
feeling of mastery and growing power is what more 
than anything conduces to interest and stimulus.” 
Sir Oliver strongly objects to the present “form” 
system, in which a number of masters teach all 
subjects more or less badly, instead of the same 
number each teaching his own subject well. 
STREET MANNERS, 

But it is when Sir Oliver comes to deal with the 
primary schools that his proposals become as popu- 
larly attractive as they are administratively revolu- 
tionary. He says :— 

The following are some of the commonplace things which I 
suggest ought to be instilled : Manners, courtesy in the ‘street, 
friendly politeness in driving, and in using the pavement. The 
rough and selfish and thoughtless behaviour of the majority 
of persons in charge of vans and light carts, to each other 
and to the public—sauntering*down the middle of the road, 
or whisking round corners—is quite needless, and is 
altogether bad for the feelings of themselves and of 
other people. Lack of real education is painfully apparent in 
fhe mode of utilisation of thoroughfares generally. I do not 
say it is limited wholly to one class. I think that some 
awakening of thought on the elementary details of behaviour 
would be good in every class of society: not making a litter for 
others to pick up, not throwing peel about for others to slip 


down—thoughtfulness, in fact, for the other members of the 
community among whom their lot is cast. 
A PRACTICAL CURRICULUM, 

Another set of’things I would instil into every youthful citizen 
is discipline and dignified behaviour in cases of emergency, for 
instance, avoidance of panic at a fire, a thing of which a nation 
should be ashamed ; likewise the mode of saving life by 
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drowning, and ‘‘ first aid” generally. Then, again, some notion 
of the meaning and virtue and dignity of Municipal govern- 
ment and of British institutions. The elements of physiology 
also, and of hygiene. The nature and use of breathing and 
of fresh air. The danger of bad food and drink, the advantage 
of good cooking. The proper care of the teeth, and the gain 
of cleanliness generally ; to have respect for their bodies as a 
complicated mechanism, not quite ‘‘ fool-proof”—mechanism 
given them to take care of for the period of their natural lives, 
but easily damaged if they are too careless and ignorant to take 
care of them, ‘The germ theory of disease, also, and the conse- 
quent evils of expectoration and other foul habits. For girls, 
the wholesome feeding of infants and the cutting out of clothes 

not stitching only—are obvious subjects of instruction. Prac- 
tice in clothing dolls is inexpensive and instructive. The elements 
of good plain cooking would assist the comfort of a future heme ; 
so would details of household management. 

““LET NATURE BE YOUR TEACHER.” 

For children in the country he has a still more 
attractive programme. He says :— 

I am not wise enough to elaborate a curriculum, but often I 
have felt as if they would be better out observing nature, with 
educated assistance, in the fields, and laying a foundation for 
knowledge such as may hereafter provide them with some hobby 
of perpetual and lifelong interest ; instead of being cooped up in 
stuffy rooms ‘‘with blinded eyesight poring over miserable 
books.” Books, too, are necessary, of course, and poetry and 
much human information as well; but should not the forces 
and the intricacies and the secrets of nature also be opened up? 

“THE COLD FACTS OF COMMONPLACE LIFE.” 

He thus summarises his position :— 

My contention is that in primary schools, not only should 
the obvious reforms of smaller classes and a higher leaving age 
be advocated, but that more attention should be paid to real 
primary preparation for the cold facts of commonplace life, 
with such elevation of spirit and such disciplinary training as 
may harmonise and ennoble it. 

SiR CHARLES ELLIOT?1’s SUGGESTIONS., 

Writing in Broad Views, Sir Charles Elliott, 
Chairman of the School Management Committee of 
the London School Board, states his point of view, 
which is that of a Churchman; but he admits that 
something ought to be done to meet the objections of 
the Nonconformists. He says :— 

In one important detail we might imitate the procedure 
in Scotland. Under our Conscience Clause, a_ child 
must either share in the religious teaching of the school, 
or be altogether withdrawn from it. In Scotland a child 
can be withdrawn from any part of it which the parent 
objects to. We might with advantage accept an amend- 
ment in the law by which the parent may require, if a 
Nonconformist, that his child shall share in the Scriptural 
lesson, but not in the teaching of the Creed or catechism ; if a 
Jew, that the child may attend the Old Testament lesson, not 
those drawn from the New Testament. In small rural parishes 
where there is a mixed population and only one school, this 
should be a material support against the fear of proselytism. 

Again it should be one of the first duties of the Educational 
Committees in the rural counties to make a complete survey of 
the educational wants of the county, and to compare the 
accommodation provided in voluntary schools with the religious 
divisions among the inhabitants. Where there is a large Non- 
conformist population, and the schools are entirely in the hands 
of the Church of England, there immediate steps should be 
taken to remedy the deficiency by providing undenominational 
schools whenever an opportunity exists. 

Finally, he would make the appointment of Non- 
conformists compulsory to all except headmasterships, 
where the children were not exclusively Anglican. 
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THE DECADENCE OF BRITISH SPORT. 
THE TRAIL OF FINANCE IS OVER IT ALL, 

THE famous phrase which Mr. Lecky applied to 
the Jameson Raid may now be applied to British 
sport, to almost all British sports with the exception 
of rowing, fencing, and walking. Such at least is the 
opinion of the Quarterly Review, which devotes a 
long article to “ Some Tendencies of Modern Sport.” 
It declares that it sees 
traces, in well-nigh every kind of game, of a strange, malignant, 
overpowering influence, which seems to be blunting the edge of 
English sportsmanship, at the very time when we most need all 
the good that sport has promised us. This evil influence runs 
counter to every characteristic which we are accustomed to 
admire in the national type. - It is wholly unworthy the fair 
fame of a country which once taught the world the true principles 
and the educational value of sport. 

Under the baneful influence of gate money and 
professionalism we are losing that predominance of 
physical fibre and athletic temperament which was 
once our own. 

THE CURSE OF CRICKET. 

Cricket is ceasing to be a pastime. To excel re- 
quires concentration of time and effort which few can 
afford. 4 


Soon there will be no ‘‘ gentlemen” left good enough to play 
at all, for everyone will be strenuously earning an income by 
means of what was once a pleasant pastime. Unless our 
‘*national game” is gradually to become the monopoly of the 
few, it must soon depend wholly on the gate-money of the 
many. 

The fault is not with the clubs but with the system, 
and the reviewer solemnly warns the M.C.C, against 
sanctioning changes which would tend 
to degrade a cricket match to the level of a star turn at 
a variety music-hall. Still less can the committee believe 
that alterations of their code will benefit an institution 
which has suffered all its real change of late from artificial 
pitches, dilatory time-tables, and unnatural surroundings. 

FOOTBALL AS A BUSINESS, 

Two millions of spectators, says the reviewer, look on 
at football matches every Saturday afternoon. But 
modern football is not an asset of which we can be justly proud, 
and its main faults have arisen through that prominence of 
pecuniary considerations which its ruling association has of late 
so strikingly endorsed. If football is conducted on business 
methods, it is nota game. If its objects are pecuniary, it is not 
sport. The clubs bear names that are only labels. The richest 
organisations win because they buy the best men. At the end 
of every season such startling announcements may be read in the 
daily press as, for example, ‘‘ 1,314 men are retained, and 1,057 
are on sale ; fifty-five new players have been imported from the 
North,” and so forth. i 

RACING: “HYSTERICAL MONEY-JUGGLING.” 

If cricket is in a bad way, and football in a worse, 
the Turf is the worst of all. Racing can no longer be 
said to foster the production of a useful national breed 
of horses. France is our superior in the art of pro- 
ducing a staying thoroughbred, and one of the bye- 
products of the Turf is the system of “ betting among 
labourers, clerks, and working men who cannot afford 
to risk a penny of their wages. This has become 


little short of an abominable curse in all parts of this 
country.” 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


The system of the modern Turf is only what might be 
expected in days of preposterous fees for sires, ridiculous, sums 
for yearlings, and inflated prices all round. This is not what 
used to be thought good sport. It looks more like hysterica} 
money-juggling. 


THE FATE OF OTHER GAMES, 


Rowing has been saved from the general decay. 
Fencing is still intact. Lord Roberts has rescued 
polo from the.financial rot. But other games are in a 
bad way :— 


If country-house cricket is already on the wane, those de- 
lightful games we used to see upon the village green have 
almost completely disappeared. The backswording that Tom 
Brown knew has vanished into limbo, Even boxing has become 
either a matter of journalistic epistles at a distance, or an imme- 
diate attempt for the ‘‘knock-out-blow” on the point of the 
jaw at close quarters. The light boxing-glove, when it is used 
in earnest, is a far more dangerous weapon than the naked fist it 
has replaced, 
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Sydney Bulletin.) 
The Relative Sizes of Things. 


“* Here you have an ideal Australian youth. The small, globular object 
(which on close examination may be seen at the summit) is the head, drawn 
with due regard to its relative importance. Over 17,000 Sydney people paid 
gate-money on Saturday last to see a few splay-footed Victorians kick an 
inflated leather bag about in a paddock.” —Sydney Bulletin, May 30, 1903. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


RESCUING A WHOLE PEOPLE. 

To snatch a whole people from the pit of decadence, 
to raise its natural fertility, and to secure in the future 
the repopulation of its country, is, indeed, a noble and 
humanitarian task. It is the task of France in Mada- 
gascar, as M. Gheusi shows, in his interesting paper 
in the second January number of the Mouvelle Revue, 
on the Assistance Publique in that island. The 
Malagasy are certainly worth saving, and especially 
the Hovas, the most intelligent race among them, who 
seemed in the early years of the nineteenth century to 
have in store for 
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stitute at Antananarivo issues enough lymph for 
30,000 people every month. Hydrophobia, too, 
which is terribly common, is combated by the issue 
of suitable serums. With regard to leprosy, the 
herculean task of completely isolating these poor 
creatures is being carried out, with the active assist- 
ance of the missionaries. The separation of the 
sexes among the lepers has not yet been attempted. 
General Gallieni aimed at the regulation of the 
drink traffic by several paternal ordinances, but the 
difficulty of the task may be estimated from M. 
Gheusi’s story of 
a French official 





them a civilisa- 





tion as rapid and 
brilliant as that 
of modern Japan. 
But it is needless 
to discuss the 
past. 





in the island, who 
founded an anti- 
alcohol society, 
which still con- 
sists of only one 
member—its 
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to ‘organise a re- 
markable group 
of humanitarian institutions. Of these the most 
important is the medical service. Smallpox, leprosy, 
tuberculosis, marsh-fever, and so on ravage the island 
to such an extent that the population of whole pro- 
vinces has sometimes been literally wiped out in a 
few months. M. Gheusi does justice to the efforts of 
the medical missionaries in past times, notably to 
those of the London Missionary Society, which estab- 
lished forty years ago a hospital for natives at Anta- 
nanarivo. M. Gheusi says that the Colonial Govern- 
ment still encourages the efforts of private benevolence 
and gives grants proportioned to the results attained. 
But the magnitude of the evil demanded the creation 
of an official Health Department. This service trains 
midwives in order to check the appalling infant mor- 
tality, disseminates information about the rearing of 
infants, the necessity for warm clothing in cold 
weather, and similar elementary facts of hygiene, in 
addition to carrying on the general campaign against 
disease. It also trains sharp young natives to be 
doctors. It is amusing to note that General Gallieni 
put a tax on bachelors, relieved the fathers of five 
children from taxation, and started an annual chil- 
dren’s féfe, with presents for the mothers of the largest 
families. 

Vaccination is administered wholesale, and, says 
M. Gheusi, .with the best results. .The Pasteur In- 


gives, inthe Girl's 
Realm, some interesting details as to his favourite 
sister, the Infanta Maria Theresa, now twenty-two 
years of age. She was King Alfonso’s constant 
playfellow during his childhood, as she afterwards 
became the intelligent companion of his boy- 
hood :— 

Thoroughness in every detail has ever been the ideal of the 
Queen of Spain for her children ; at fourteen years of age Maria 
Theresa could play well upon the pianoforte, and speak German, 
French, and English. Ladies of these different nationalities 
were entrusted with the instruction of the Princesses in these 
languages, but as Spanish Court etiquette does not admit of asso- 
ciation with commoners except in the hours of study, these 
teachers had apartments in the town and went to the Palace at 
the appointed hours. 

It must be very dull to live at the Spanish 
Court :— 

The Royal House of Spain has little connection with any of 
those of lesser rank—not even with the noblest born in the 
land. I have heard it said on authority that the monarchy 
would be much consolidated in Spain if etiquette permitted the 
King to give rein to some of his generous impulses. For 
instance, the gratification of his wish to attend the funeral of his 
late Prime Minister, Sagasta, would have met with much public 
appreciation, 

The Spanish Royal family rarely goes to the 
theatre, and the Queen does not favour bull-fights. 
In summer, at San Sebastian, however, the severity 
of this etiquette is somewhat relaxed. 
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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

“THE Boer in War and Peace” is the title 
of a paper in the Zdinburgh Review, written by 
one who served in a South African corps during the 
late war. The writer begins with a cutting condem- 
nation of the failure of our war correspondents to 
tell the truth about the Boer. He is especially 
scathing on their lack of veracity and chivalry. He 
says :— 

Men who read in their Dazly Mail (which took such vigorous 
part in these proceedings that one may be allowed to mention it 
especially) how it was the almost invariable custom of wounded 
Boers, when succoured by our men, to shoot them in the back ; 
how they made a point of concentrating their fire on our ambu- 
lances and bearers; how they primed themselves with gin 
to enable them to fight ; how the field of battle was decorated 
with white flags to lure our men within reach of treacherous 
rifles ; how they slaughtered our wounded and laid them out 
in rows, with innumerable other details of the same kind, 
could not help wondering where, even in such a hotbed of 
invention as a camp, the enterprising journal got its information 
from. ... It was after Paardeberg especially that the boldest 
strokes were put in. An old-fashioned idea used to exist that a 
surrendered enemy, especially if he had made a plucky fight, had 
a certain claim on the courtesy of his captors. The credit of 
exploding this superstition belongs more to the Daz/y Mai/ than, 
to any other paper. Its correspondents took advantage of thé 
surrender to deal with the Boer frankly, They describe himivas 
a creature more bestial than human ; more, indeed, resembling 
the descriptions by early travellers of the baboon of primeval 
forests than anything else we can think of. 

None of the soldiers of the pen had the courage:to 
expose this sort of thing. 


THE BOER CHARACTER. 


The writer himself proceeds to give some account 
of the Boer character. He says that the “hit and run 
tactics of the Boers fitted the scenery like a glove.” 
The craft, subtlety and self-possession of the Boers 
was, he says, always called on our side “slimness.” 
It is not less marked in peace than in war. It led the 
Colonists, many of whom had intermarried with the 
Boers, to be absolutely ignorant of the Boers’ real 
aims and deepest thoughts. In this quality the writer 
finds a permanent danger. He says “the curtain 


is down again in South Africa to-day. Hardly a 
sound comes from the veldt. The Boers, we are 
assured, have accepted the situation.” He adds, 


“They may have, but those who can make allowances 
for the reticence of Boer politics will probably not be 
without a secret anxiety for the future.” Neither 
De la Rey nor De Wet seems to the writer to embody 
the national type of South Africa. Botha is the man. 


BOTHA AND WASHINGTON. 


The writer then indulges in a somewhat ominous 
parallel :— 


There has always seemed to the writer to be a curious resem- 
blance, both in their circumstances and in their character, 
between Louis Botha and George Washington. Both men led 
a loose array of squatters and farmers against the trained armies 
of a military State. Both were civilians turned into generals. 
Both, in character, were merely average men, with little that 
was striking or abnormal about them ; but average men on an 
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enlarged scale. Both, in their well-developed commonplaceness, 
embodied no extreme section, but the equal idea of citizenship. 
And it was the very commonplaceness of both that qualified 
them to give expression to that power of combination which 
existed in the loosely connected forces under them. Among a 
crowd of local levies and leaders Louis Botha ‘stood for the 
larger bond of a common nationality. Factions and fanatics 
found rest in him as hill torrents find rest in a lake. It is 
this that still makes him—for he has lost no jot of his influence 
--the most interesting and important figure on the South 
African stage. But it is this also—the fact that they are 
susceptibie to such an influence as this—that gives interest and 
importance to the Boers themselves. . . , The coming of such 
a man testifies to the working of a profound element of combi- 
nation among the people. His definite emergence is the striking 
of their note of unity. 


DICKENS AND THE DOVER ROAD, 
UnpDeR this title Mr. Walter Dexter contributes to 
Cassell’s a sort of Dickens Baedeker to the London 
Road, beginning with St. George’s Church in the 
Borough, near the site of Marshalsea Prison, and 
running through Greenwich, Blackheath, Shooter’s Hill, 





[By courtesy of ‘‘ Casseli’s Magazine.” 
Chalk Church. 


and Gravesend on to the cliffs. One spot curiously 
combining associations of the pathos and humour of 
Dickens may be mentioned :— 

At the end of the village of Chalk, on the right-hand side of 
the Dover road, is the cottage in which the young novelist spent 
his honeymoon, and often, in later years, when he had come 
to live at Gad’s Hill Place, he would, Forster tells us, ‘* walk 
through the marshes to Gravesend, return by Chalk Church, 
and stop always to have greeting with a comical old monk who, 
for some incomprehensible reason, sits carved in stone, cross- 
legged, with a jovial pot, under the porch of that sacred edifice.” 

After taking the reader through Rochester and 
Canterbury, he ends his journey at the cliffs of Dover. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


LORD SALISBURY AS ESSAYIST. 

THE Quarterly Review publishes an_ interesting 
article giving, for the first time, authentic particulars 
as to the articles which Lord Salisbury contributed 
anonymously to its pages. ‘The editor says if they 
had been printed under his name— 


the world to-day would be perplexed to decide whether to hail 
him as one of the greatest statesmen of the Victorian epoch or 
its most br:lliant political essayist. . . . No fewer than thirty- 


three articles, varying in length from sixteen to sixty pages—-in 
all about a thousand pages—were contributed by Lord 


Salisbury to the Quarterly Review between the years 1860 and 
1883. 


























Cyprus longing for Freedom. 

Reproduction of a postcard issued in Cyprus, and suppressed by the 

British Authorities. 

Of the thirty-three articles, only nine ,dealt with 
questions of foreign politics, and of these three were 
sermons addressed to the British public, with lessons 
drawn from foreign affairs. Only one of the thirty- 
three was devoted to science. Its subject was 
photography. The editor says :— 

There is no more lucid account of the chemistry of photo- 
graphy extant. Even at this distance of time it may be read in 
preference to many a modern manual. Full of valuable 
scientific suggestion, it anticipates not a few of the recent 
artistic and scientific achievements of photography. 

His articles on home politics were brilliantly written, 
but he lived long enough to see how mistaken he was 
in his youth. Even the editor admits that— 


it is not altogether unfair to describe Lord Salisbury’s 
early Toryism as somewhat antiquated in its main inspiration. 
The same may be said of his alleged mistrust of the democracy. 
Lord Salisbury himself was not slow to admit his mistake, In 
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speeches delivered in 1876, 1884, and 1895, he confessed pub- 
licly that, owing to ‘‘the qualities of our countrymen,” his fears 
of the effects of reform had not been fulfilled. 

His pungent attacks on Mr. Disraeli are familiar to 
everyone, but it is not so generally known that in 
“ three articles written in 1861 and 1862, he revealed 
his great teachers and exemplars in public life, the 
men in whose footsteps he earnestly sought to walk, 
and on whose principles and maxims he relied for 
guidance through life. These men were Pitt and 
Castlereagh.” He wrote on one occasion that “ A 
character for unselfish honesty is the only secure pass- 
port to the confidence of the English people,” and 
this, says the editor, was the explanation of his hold 
on the affections of his countrymen. 

In foreign politics Lord -Salisbury was in his essays 
always anti-German. He wanted to go to war for 
Denmark in 1864, and says the Quarterly : 

In his lasf days he struggled hard to escape from the German 
alliance imposed upon him by Mr. Gladstone’s Egyptian policy 
in 1882 and to substitute for it a durable understanding with 
France. The story of his failure will be told one of these days 
when the secret history of his last cabinet is disclosed. Suffice 
it to say now that the epitaph on that failure might be given in 
“one of his own odtter dicta: “‘Infirmity of purpose is the be- 
setting weakness of coalitions.” 


THE SULTAN AS REFORMER-—IN ASIA. 

* MaceponiA—and After?” is the title of a very 
significant paper in Corn/ill. The autonomy of other 
Balkan States has benefited the Porte. ‘The European 
control of Macedonia will cut off from the Sultan, 
Albania, the source of his best troops. Turkey in 
Europe, with all its limitations, is a drawback to the 
power of the Caliph. The writer declares that Abdul 

“Hamid has foreseen the inevitable, and has set about 
that steady consolidation of the Ottoman dominion in 
Asia which has gone on for the past quarter of a century, 
pari passu with retrocession in Europe. The old semi- 
independent chiefs of lawless hordes of nomads which 

z used to prevail in Asia Minor have disappeared. 

The whole of the great peninsula is held directly from 
Stambul, and in perfect tranquillity, with a military force even 
smaller than that which Imperial Rome thought fit to keep 
there. The whole is devotedly loyal to the Padishah, and gives 
its manhood to form the one absolutely reliable element in his 
armies. The fewer travellers who have been of late in 
Kurdistan and Mesopotamia also find that right up to the 
Persian frontier on the east, and to the confines of 
Arabia on the south, the dominion of local deys and 
sheikhs is already become almost a thing of the past. The 
process is uniform and inevitable. The chieftain is constrained 
to accept a subsidy from the Porte and military or civil rank in 
the Ottoman system : then he is summoned to Stambul, whither 
his sons have gone before for their better education, and if he 
refuse, he finds that occasion is taken against him. In either 
case he is presently seen no more. The sons, if they reach 
manhood in exile, don the Sultan’s livery to serve him in Syria 
or Yemen—anywhere but among their own tribesmen. 

Kurdistan is djvided and effectively administrated. 
In Mesopotamia and Syria the Bedouins havé been 
induced to settle on arable lands.  Imsecurity is 
almost at an end. Railways reckon on no danger 
from the populations along their routes. The great 
Arab power of the interior has been subordinated. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN SOCIALISM. 

An ANALysIS BY THE “QUARTERLY REVIEW.” 

SociaLism, according to the Quarterly Review, has 
had the bottom knocked out of its fundamental 
proposition. This work, if not largely achieved, has 
been frankly recognised by leading modern Socialists, 
among whom the Quarterly Review gives a high place 
ito Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb. 

THE ORIGINAL FALLACY OF MARX. 

The original fallacy of Karl Marx, which is now 

admitted to be a fallacy 


OF. REVIEWS. 


WILL SOCIALISM MEND MATTERS? 


Certainly not, says the Quarterly, It would leave 
matters very much as they are in essentials, but it 
would destroy liberty. In the workshops of the State 


business would be managed exactly as business is managed now. 
The employés of the State company—that is to say, the great 
mass of the nation—would be under the autocratic direction of a 
Hierarchy of State officials ; and these, so far as,industrial control 
was concerned, would occupy a position essentially the same as 
that which is occupied by private capitalists, with their allies 
and subordinates, to-day, 
The only real difference which socialism would introduce 
would be this—that if the 
workman disliked his em- 





-of our educated Socialists 





of to-day, is thus stated r 
by the reviewer :— 

This is the argument, that 
ordinary manual labour, mea- 
sured by time, is the sole pro- 
ducer of value; that ‘‘all 
wealth,” as it was put, ‘‘is due 
to labour, and therefore to the 
labourer all wealth is due” ; 
and that the wealth of all 
classes whatever, which do not 
‘consist of manual labourers, 
is robbery. The fundamental 
assumption with which he set 
-out was wrong. Marx, in fact, 
had entirely failed to perceive 
that the exchange value of 
commodities is, and must 
always be, determined, not 
alone by the labour which is 
necessanily spent in producing 
them, but by the.judgment with 
which labour, alike as to kind 
and quantity, is directed to the 
production of commodities 
which the public desire to 
possess, 

Now this direction does not 
come by chance. It must 
necessarily emanate form some 
‘centre of human sagacity. 
Here at once we come td an 
element other than labour—an 
element, moreover, not mea- 
sured by time—which is no 
less essential than labour to 
the production of exchange 
values. And from this ele- 
ment we are led on to a third, 
which, indeed, includes it, and 








ployer, he would be unable to 
seek for another. In fact, 
socialism, as an ideal condi- 
tion, however beautiful from 
a distance, resolves itself, like 
Constantinople on closer in- 
spection, into a home of squalor 
and misery. 

In so far as socialism would 
make any change in the distri- 
bution of wealth, and in the 
graduation of classes, which 
would render society substan- 
tially different from what it is 
and always has been hitherto, 
it would do this in one way, 
and in one way only, namely, 
by lessening or constantly 
diminishing the relations be- 
tween personal power and 
efficiency, and the advantages 
which those who possess them 
would be able to gain by their 


exercise. Mr. Webb, in the 
volume before us, frankly 
admits that this isso. It may 


be impossible, he says, to do 

away with all inequality of 

reward, but the essence of 

socialism is to reduce this to a 

minimum, 

WHERE SOCIALISM HAS 
BEEN TRIED. 


The Quarterly Reviewer 
maintains that where it 
has been tried it has suc- 
ceeded only by virtue of 
principles which it seeks 














to extirpate :— 





exhibits it under a wider aspect. 
This is the quality of labour 
—or, as we may call it, in- 
dustrial effort—in sharp con- 
tradistinction to its quantity 
measured by labour hours, or even to its intensity measured by 
expenditure of muscular tissue. 


THE DRIFT OF THE NEW SOCIALISM, 


Under the influence of this discovery :— 


In this way sotialism is coming in England, just as it is said 
‘to be coming in Germany also, to be practically indistinguish- 
.able from some peculiar species of radicalism. ‘‘ The socialist 
with a formula,” says Mr. Brooks, “ will neither get nor deserve 
very serious attention in the future.” Instead of making war 
on the existing constitution of society, the new socialism seeks 
ito modify it by an ‘appropriate yielding” to circumstances. 


August Bebel. 


Leader of the Social Democrat Party in Germany. 


The Belgians have found it 
absolutely necessary to ac- 
company the minimum wage 
by a concurrent insistence on a 
certain minimum of work ; whilst a French Socialist told Mr. 
Brooks that Socialists, if they ever become predominant, would 
apply, and be forced to apply, means of compelling the reluctant 
to labour of a far more drastic kind than those practised or 
thought possible now. 

New Zealand, in spite of its seemingly socialistic advances, 
retains and consolidates one cf the most important features 
which it is the aim of socialism, according to Mr. Webb, to 
eradicate. It stimulates men to produce and to save wealth in 
order to invest it as capital and make it a source of income. 

If, then, we are told to regard socialism as a beacon towards 
which we should direct our course, we have no hesitation in 
saying that it is a beacon on a fatal rock, which we ought rather 
to regard as a lighthouse whose function is to warn us off. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 





THE FUTURE OF THE NEGRO. 
In McClure’s Magazine there is a most valuable 
article on the Negro problem in the United States 
from the pen of Carl Schurz. He says :— 
The coloured people, originally brought here by force, are 
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Negroes in Class at Tuskegee College, founded by Booker T. Washington. 


here to stay. The scheme to transport them back to Africa is 
absolutely idle. If adopted, its execution would be found 
practically impossible. To transport ten millions of negroes 
across the sea would require ten thousand voyages of ships 
carrying one thousand passengers each. The bulk of the 
coloured population will remain in the South, where the 
climate is more congenial to them and 

where they can more profitably devote ° 


that there is still more of the same kind behind. 


On the other hand, the fact that the united efforts for educa- 


tion in the South, which I mentioned, are heartily and effect- 
ively supported, not only by a large number of Southern men 
of high standing in society, but by some important political 





themselves to productive work. It would 





be a great economic embarrassment -to 
the South if that working force dis- 
appeared from its fields. Under the funda- 
mental law of the country they are no 
longer slaves, but free men. They have 
the aspirations of free men, According to 
the intent of the same fundamental law, 
they are also citizens and voters. Whether 
it would or would not have been wiser to 
emancipate them gradually and to with- 
hold the right of voting from them, or to 
introduce them by degrees into the body 
of voters, is no longer the question. 
Regrettable as this may be, we have to 
face actual circumstances. The fact we 
have to deal with is that by the recognised 
intent of the National Constitution they 
are as much entitled to the right of suffrage 
as white men are. 

Negro suffrage is plausibly objected to 
on the ground that the great bulk of the 
coloured population of the South are very 
ignorant. This is true. But the same is 
true of a large portion of the white popu- 














lation. If the suffrage is dangerous in the 











hands of certain voters on account of their 
ignorance, it is as dangerous in the hands 
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Coloured Girls in the Laundry, Tuskegee. 


of ignorant whites as in the hands of ignorant blacks. 
To remedy this, two things might be done: to establish an 
educational test for admission to the suffrage, excluding 
illiterates ; and, secondly, to provide for systems of public 
instruction so as gradually to do away with illiteracy, 
subjecting whites and blacks alike to the same restrictions 
and opening to them the same oppor- 
tunities. ‘This would be easily assented to 
by the Southern whites if the real or the 
principal objection to negro suffrage con- 
sisted in the ignorance of the black men. 
It is also said ‘* that education unfits the 
negro for work.” This is in so far true as 
it makes many negroes unwilling to devote 
themselves to the ordinary plantation 
labour, encouraging them to look for work 
more congenial to their abilities and 
tastes, and sometimes even seducing them 
to live upon their wits without work. 
But the same, then, is true in regard to 


As to the outlook, there are signs point- 
ing indifferent ways. The applause called 
ferth by such virulent pronouncements as 
those by Governor Vardaman, and the 
growls with which some Southern news- 
papers and agitators receive the united 
efforts of high-minded Southern and 
Northern men to advance education in the 
Southern States among both races, as well 
as the political appeals made to a reckless 
race-prejudice, are evidence that the re- 
actionary spirit is a strong power with 
many Southern people. How far that 
spirit may go in its practical ventures was 
shown in the Alabama peonage cases, 
which disclosed a degree of unscrupulous 
greed, and an atrocious disregard of the 
most elementary principles of justice and 
humanity. And what has been proven creates the apprehension 
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office in’ the Southern States, and bya large portion of the 
Southern press ; and the further fact that the crimes committed 
in the peonage cases were disclosed by Southern officers of the 
law, that the indictments were found by Southern grand 
juries, that’ verdicts of guilty were pronounced by Southern 
petit juries, that sentence was passed by a Southern judge 
in language the dignity and moral feeling of which could hardly 
have been more elevated, and that the exposure of those crimes 
evoked among the people of the South many demonstrations of 
righteous wrath at such villainies—all these things and others of 
the same kind are symptoms of moral forces at work which, if 
well organised and directed, will be strong enough effectually to 
curb the reactionary spirit, and gradually to establish in the 
South, with regard to the negro problem, an order of things 
founded on right and justice, delivering Southern society of the 
constant irritations and’ alarms springing from wrongful and 
untenable conditions, giving it a much-needed rest in the 
assurances of righteousness, and animating it with a new spirit 
of progress. 

Kio doubt the most-essential work will have to be done in and 
by the South itself. 


Mr. Schurz says it is purely on the ground of colour 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


ness, good citizenship, and public spirit are just as good and as 
much entitled to respect and reward as capabilities and virtues 
of the same name among whites ; that the rights of the white 
man under the Constitution are no: more sacred than those of 
the black man; that neither white nor black can override 
the rights of the other without eventually endangering his 
own; and that the negro question can finally be settled so 
as to stay settled only on the basis of the fundamental law of the 
land as it stands, by fair observance of that law, and not by any 
tricky circumvention of it. Such a campaign for truth and 
justice, carried on by the high-minded and enlightened South 
eners without any party spirit—rather favouring the view that 
whites as well as blacks should divide their votes according to 
their inclinations between different political parties—will pro- 
mise the desired result in the same measure as it is carried on 
with gentle, patient, and persuasive dignity, but also with that 
unflinching courage which is, above all things, needed to assert 
that most important freedom :—the freedom of inquiry and 
discussion against traditional and deep-rooted prejudice—a 
courage which can be daunted neither by the hootings of the 
mob nor by the supercilious jeers of fashionable society, but 
goes steadily on doing its work with indomitable tenacity of 
purpose, 


















































The Old Style of Negro Architecture. ‘ 


that the objection to’ negro suffrage finds its ground. 
It is a question of race antagonism. 


But they will be able to show that, even supposing the average 
negro not to be able to reach the level of the average white man, 
the negro may. reach a much higher level than he now occupies, 
and that, for his own good as well as the good of society, 
he should be brought up to as high a level as he can 
reach; and further, that the negro race has not only, 
since emancipation, accumulated an astonishing amount of 
property—nearly 809,000,000 dols. worth in farms, houses, 
and various business establishments—but has also produced not 
a few eminent men—eminent in literature, in medicine, in law, 
in mathematics, in theology, in educational work, in art, in 
mechanics—exceptional coloured men, to be sure, but eminent 
men are exceptional in any race—who have achieved their 
successes under conditions so difficult and disheartening as to 
encourage the belief that they might have accomplished much 
more, and that many more such men would have come forth, 
had their environment been more just and the opportunities 
more favourable. 

In this way a body of high-minded and enlightened Southerners 
may gradually succeed in convincing even many of the most 
prejudiced of their people that white ignorance and lawlessness 
are just as bad and dangerous as black ignorance and lawless- 
ness ; that black patriotism, integrity, ability, industry, useful- 


The New Style. Tuskegee Students at work on a 
Modern Building. 


‘ Friendship and Correspondence. 

“Ts it not wonderful,” writes a lady member of the 
Correspondence Club, “ that. an insignificant.woman like 
myself can wield an influence in all parts of the world, 
and secure an interest in my life from all sorts and -con- 
ditions of people? I have correspondents now:in Europe, 
Asia, Africa and America, to say nothing of those kind 
friends to whom I write, and occasionally meet, in 
England, both men and women.” Such personal testi- 
mony of the usefulness of Club membership is encourag- 
ing, for it is perfectly possible for all those living lonely 
lives at home and abroad, and who desire an opportunity 
to come into touch with intellectual people, to join, and 
by the anonymity clause write to all and sundry. There 
is, indeed, no easier way for those interested in cosmo- 
politan life to come into touch with people living in all 
parts of the civilised world. All particulars will be sent 
by the Conductor, Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, 
London, W.C. 





THE three worthies to whom the writer of ‘‘ Musings 
without Method” in Blackwood pays the flattery of his 
February attentions are the Editor of Zhe Daily Paper, 
the Kaiser of Germany, and the Psalmist David. 
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LEADING 





A NEGRO COMPOSER. 

A HINT of the untapped stores of creative vitality 
which reside in the negro nature is given us_ by 
Raymond Blathwayt’s account in 
Mr. Coleridge ‘Taylor's new oratorio. Mr. Coleridge 
Taylor is the son of a West African negro. He first 
went to the Royal College of Music in Kensington as 
a violinist, but his ability as a composer led him into 
the productive’ line. An orchestral composition of 
his was performed at the Gloucester Festival in 1898, 
and he has since written “ Hiawatha.” On Ash 
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IN THE REVIEws. 
MR. BALFOUR AS TAOIST! 
Proressor E. H. Parker gives a very interesting 
translation in the Dudlin Review of the Tao-Teh 
King or “ Providential Grace” classic. He begins 
by remarking on the similarity between Colonel 
Ingersoll’s teaching and Lao-T’sz’s religion. He 
might have found many more interesting parallels 
between this aneient sage of China and modern 
minds. Here, for instance, is a saying in which 
Herbert Spencer would have rejoiced: “To know 
that you cannot know much is best ; but to imagine 
you know the Unknowable is. disastrous.” 








By courtesy of the“ Quiver.” 


Mr. Coleridge Taylor. 


Wednesday the first performance in London will be 
given by the Royal Choral Society of his “ Atone- 
ment.” In this oratorio he has had the libretto 
written “in a kind of Eastern style,” and illustrates 
incidents out of the story of the Redeemer. His 
method is thoroughly to absorb a poem into his 
mind, and as he ponders over it the music gradually 
comes. He rejoices in the progress of music in 
England. Mr. ‘Taylor is shortly going on tour 
through the United States. It will be interesting to 
watch his reception there. 





Perhaps also a prominent Ex-Cabinet Minis- 
ter might profit by pondering this saying: 
“‘ Those who secure Empire, generally manage 
it without much ado; and when much ado is 
made about it, it will be found that those who 
try. to secure it are unequal to the task.” The 
same personage may perhaps be surprised to 
know what Lao-T’sz has to say about the 
highest form of man, who,.when he wishes to 
place himself above the people, must. in his 
language place himself below them, and if 
he wishes to take precedence of the people 
he must keep his personality in the back- 
ground.” “ Then the Empire is delighted to 
have claimed him, and does not get weary of 
him; the reason being that making no self- 
assertive effort no one else in the world can 
successfully assert hiniself against him.” 

But it is Mr. Balfour who will probably find 
himself best mirrored in this Chinese: classic. 
For therein he will read, “The highest form 
of man has no fixed mind. He.makes the 
mind of the people his mind.” 





~ Hence the highest. form of man sayS: So long 
as I am inactive the people will: improve their own 
line of conduct ; so long as I love calm the people 
will right themselves; so long as I. make no ado 
with them the people will. get rich. by themselves ; 
so long as Iam without desire’ the people will be 
simple of their own accord. . If the’administration be 
easy-going the people will be unsophisticatéd, 

His own charming temper will recall these 
sayings : “‘ Those who serve; aSofficers most 
creditably are never blustering; those who 
are the best hands at fighting never lose their 
tempers ; those who are best at gaining vic- 
tory never strive in emulation.” Perhaps he 
may need the warning that “The more arti- 
ficial prohibitions there are in the Empire, the poorer 
are the people”; and “The people are hungry on 
account of the amount of taxation consumed by their 
superiors ; that is why they hunger. The people are 
difficult to govern on account of the meddlesomeness 
of those above them.” 





* Do Jesuits encourage Sin?” is the subject of corres- 
pondence between Father Gerard, S_J., and the editor of 
the Leisure Hour. The Jesuit Father, speaking from 
experience of fifty years, answers in a_ point-blank 
negative, 
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HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS X. 


Reproduced from the painting by Mr. Thaddeus, who had the honour of being the first artist 
. to paint the Pope after his election. 
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LEADING 





THE POPE AND THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 
THE CoNDEMNATIONS OF ABBE LoIsy. 

THE questions raised by modern scholarship as to 
the origin of the Holy Scripture are now profoundly 
perturbing the Roman Catholic world. The con- 
troversy, under the title of The Higher Criticism, 
has Jong been familiar to Protestants. But the 
researches of the learned have now come into sharp 
collision with the decisions of the Pope, and there is 
trouble among intelligent Catholics. 

THE PAPAL THEORY OF INSPIRATION, 

The orthodox theory of the authority of the 
canonical Scriptures was thus defined in the ency- 
clical Providentissimus Deus, issued by Leo XIII. in 
1893 :— i 

All the books recognised by the Church as sacred and 
canonical were written in all their parts under the inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit. Far from admitting the existence of error, 
we declare that Divine inspiration in itself necessarily exciules 
all error, since God, the supreme Truth, is incapable of teaching 
error, , 

ASSAILED BY ABBE LOISY. 

The Abbé Loisy, a learned Catholic scholar, assailed 
Harnack, the famous German theologian, who reduced 
the essence of Christianity to the doctrine of the 
Fatherhood of God. But in criticising Harnack, the 
Abbé also criticised the conventional theory of the 
origin of the Bible in the following books: “ La Reli- 
gion d’[sraél,” “ L’ Evangile et I’Eglise,” “ Autour d’un 
petit Livre,” “ Etudes Evangéliques,” and “ Le Qua- 
tritme Evangile.” 

THE ABBE’S THEORY OF DEVELOPMENT. 

The Quarterly Review, which devotes a long 
article to a discussion of the controversy between the 
Abbé and his assistants, says of his book : 

It is significant as being the most important defence of 
Catholicism that has appeared since Newman’s ‘‘ Essays on 
Development.” It has in an eminent degree what that famous 
book had not—the judicial temper. Free from sophistry and 
special pleading, the Catholicism which inspires it is hereditary 
and religious, not political. According to his theory we 
have to do, in short, not with a stereotyped deposit given once 
for all, but with a living organism. The Gospel did not drop 
<lown from heaven ready-made ; rather it was a seed planted in 
a definite soil, expanding, propagating itself, assimilating here, 
rejecting there, acted upon by sun, wind, and rain as they*went 
and came. This is the light in which M. Loisy regards the 
history of Christianity. That the Church is changed is true—in 
constitution, in teaching, in worship —but this does not touch her 
claims upon u;. 

HIS CONCLUSIONS AS TO THE BIBLE. 

Here is a rough summary of some of his conclu- 
siens as to the Scriptures : 

(1) The Pentateuch in its present form cannot possibly have 
been the work of Moses ; 

(2) The first chapters of Genesis do not contain the true and 
exact history of the origin of mankind ; 

(3) The books of the Old Testament and their various parts 
have not all the same historical character ; 

(4) All the historical books of the Scriptures, including those 
of the New Testament, were more freely written than is 
customary in modern historical works ; a certain liberty of inter- 
pretation is the legitimate consequence of the freedom employed 
in their composition. 
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(5) The history of Biblical religious doctrine shows that 
docirine to have undergone real development in all its elements 

-in the idea of God, in the idea of human destiny, and in the 
moral law. ; 

(6) The teachings of the Bible in regard to natural science do 
not rise above the level of the notions prevalent in antiquity, 
and these notions have left their mark on Biblical religious 
doctrine. 

(7) The Church with her dogmas follows upon the Gospel of 
Jesus, but is not formally in the Gospel. 

(8) Christ was not conscious that He 
consubstantial to God the Father ? 

(9) Christ did not personally teach the doctrine of the 
Atonement ? 

(10) ‘The Catholic Church as an organised body had no place 
in the consciousness, or personal teaching, or design of Christ ? 

(11) Christ did not actually institute the Holy Communion as 
an ordinance of the new Law to be observed for all time. 

(12) The Resurrection is not historically trus. 


HIS CONDEMNATION OF THE POPE. 

These doctrines, or rather the books containing 
them, having been submitted to the Congregation of 
the Inquisition, have received formal condemnation in 
the following letter which Monsignor Merry del Val 
has addressed to Archbishop Richard :— 

By order of the Holy Father, I am to inform Your Eminence 





was true God and 


of the measures which His Holiness has decided to take 
respecting the works of the Rev. Abbé Alfred Loisy. The 


very grave errors which abound in these volumes concern 
principally the Primitive Revelation; the authenticity of the 
facts and teaching of the Gospels; the Divinity and the Know- 
ledge (Sczenza) of Christ ; the Resurrection ; the Divine Institu- 
tion of the Church ; the Sacraments. The Holy Father, deeply 
grieved and sadly preoccupied by the disastrous effects which 
are produced, and may in future be produced, by writings o/ 
such a character, resolved to submit them for examination to 
the Supreme Tribunal of the Holy Office. This tribunal, af-er 
mature reflection and prolonged study, has formally condemned 
the works of the Abbé Loisy, in a decree cf the 16th inst., 
fully confirmed by the Holy Father at the audience of the 
following day (Dec. 17) I am charged to transmit to Your 


Eminence an authentic copy of this document, the grave 
importance of which will not escape your Eminence. 
R. CARD. MERRY DEL VAL. 


rHE LIBERAL CATHOLICS. 

The Quarterly Review, commenting upon this con- 
demnation, remarks : 

The one grace, said Martineau, which the Roman Church 
seems never to reach is veracity. But, for a teacher, veracity is 
the essential grace : the Church must reach it, or she must die. 

Viewed from this standpoint, Liberal Catholicism is a struggle 
for life or death. 

Mgr. Mignot, Archbishop of Abbi, contributes to 
the Catholic review, Le Correspondant, an article 
entitled “Critique et Tradition,” in which he deals with 
the questions raised by the works of the Abbé Loisy. 


THE DIFFICULTY OF 





“IN a Railway Hospital” is the title given to a very 
interesting account by W. T. Roberts, in Casse//’s, of the 
West London depét of the Great Western, where 
carriages and engines are repaired. About one hundred 
new brake-blocks are fitted to coaches every day at 
West London. Brake-blocks are never repaired, only 
replaced. Every engine working on the main line 
system, after running about 90,000 miles in eighteen 
months, will then be dispatched to Swindon, to be com- 
pletely overhauled, whether apparently in need of repair 
or not. 
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AN UNKNOWN AND UNRIVALLED HUNTING- 
GROUND. 
THE ARGAN Forest IN Morocco. 
‘In the Windsor Magazine Mr. S. L. Bensusan 
describes this hitherto hardly-known hunting paradise. 
He has journeyed for three days through the forest, 
meéting no one except when his track crossed one of 


- the few main roads with which it is intersected. The 


argan tree, seldom seen except in Morocco, is not 
only a beautiful,tree, but every part of it is valuable, 
from the shoots on which the goats feed to the fruit, 


German and Austrian forests may have game, but 
they also have keepers: in the Argan forest the 
amount of game you may shoot appears to be limited 
solely ‘by your individual skill and capacity as a 
hunter. Considering that there is a weekly service 
from London Docks to Mogador, the nearest town in 
Morocco, it is surprising that this huntsman’s and 
botanist’s El] Dorado should be so little known. 

As for the game to be found there, there are any 
quantity of boars, sandgrouse in plenty, countless 
coveys of partridges ; pigeons, stockdoves, the lesser 
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From the ‘‘ Windsor Magazine.’’| 





Procession of Traders along the Forest Roads. 








which yields the argan oil in constant use in Moorish 
cookery.. The forest is not only a hunter’s but also a 
botanist’s paradise :-— 

In .the forest, the lover of flowers and trees will find an inex- 
haustible.feast. The first rains and the latter rains give a carpet 
of flowers to every glade, countless bushes yield flowers of shape 
and colour and perfume unknown to us. At times when the iris 
flowers, and in places where the oleanders ‘‘flush the bed of 
silent torrents,” the festival of colour finds no parallel with any- 
thing we know in England. I cannot name a tithe of the 


beautiful flowers and bushes that fill the ‘forest ; suffice it to 
recall the retam, the wild thyme, the oleander, and certain 
species of the rhododendron family. 

The Argan forest, in the opinion of this sportsman, 
has no rival so accessible to people in general. 





bustard, deer, hares, not to speak of lynx and porcu- 
pine abound ; but it is wild-boar hunting that is its 
chief charm. 





From the Shaftesbury training ship, in connection 
with the London School Board, there left, according to 
Mr. Philpott, in the Lecsure Hour, during the year ending 
July, 1903, 169 boys, of whom 10 joined the Royal Navy, 
33 entered army or navy bands, 67 went to sea in 
merchant ships, 7 obtained situations on shore, I! 
emigrated to Canada, 38 went to live with their friends, 
2 went to other institutions, and 1 died. The accompany- 
ing’ photographs give a pleasant idea of life on the 
Shaftesbisiry. 
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PERU AND ITS RAILWAYS. . 

THE Lngincering Magazine contains a very well 
illustrated article on Mining and Railway Develop- 
ment in Peru. ‘The writer states that— 

The railway enterprises in Peru are practically at a stand- 
still at the present time. There is, however, already invested 
about 150,000,000 dols. in railroads—a large sum for a popu- 
lation of about 4,000,000 people. Almost all the great 
railroads of the Republic represent the work of Mr. Meiggs, 
one of the most active representatives of engineering 
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By courtesy of ‘‘ Engineering Magazine.” ) 

Outline Map of (approximate) Relativ2 Sailing Distances 
via the Panama Canal and the Straits of Magellan. 
It will be noted that the distance from New York to Callao, which is 8,985 

miles véa the Straits of Magellan, will be reduced to 3,218 nil s wet e 

Panama Canal. The distance from Plymouth to Callao will be reduced from 

9,802 miles to 5,874. All distances given are expressed in nautical miles. 

enterprise south of the equator. Mr. Meiggs had contracts with 

the Government amounting to 133,000,o00dols., for buildingseven 
railroads, with an aggregate length of about 1,000 miles. 


He describes the wonderful Oroya Railway, which 
is one of the most remarkable railways in the world :— 


~ One of the most interesting trips afforded by the present 
transportation facilities of the country is that over the Oroya 
Railroad, which now runs from Callao to the gold fields of Cerro 
de Pasco, It is considered one of the wonders in the Peruvian 
world, and the original contract was taken by Mr. Meiggs at 
27,600,000 dols. in bonds at 79. It is certainly the greatest 
feat of railroad engineering in either hemisphere, and as a 
specimen of American enterprise and workmanship it suffers 
nothing by comparison. It was begun in 1870 and finished in 
1876, and additional work has since been done on it. Com- 
mencing in Callao, it ascends the narrow valley of the Rimac, 
rising nearly 5,000 feet in the first 46 miles. Thence it goes 
through the intricate gorges of the Sierras till it tunnels the Andes 
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at an altitude of 15,645 feet, the highest point in the world 
where a piston rod is moved by steam. The wonder is doubled 
on remembering that this elevation is reached in 78 miles. One 
of the most remarkable things in connection with this road is that 
between the coast and summit there is not an inch of down grade. 
The difficulties encountered in its construction were extreme 
landslides, falling boulders, soroche (or the difficulty of bre thing 
in high altitudes) and verrugas, a disease known only along the 
line of this road, characterised by a species of warts breaking 
out all over the body and bleeding. About 8,000 workmen 
were engaged at one time, and between 7,000 and 8,000 persons 
died or were killed in the construction of the road. The bridges 
and crossings, about thirty, are all made of iron or stone ; of 
the metal structures some are of French and some of English 
manufacture, but the best are American. The Verrugas Bridge 
is one of the most remarkable structures of its kind in the World. 
It spans a chasm 580 feet wide, and originally rested on three piers. 
The centre one was destroyed by a waterspout, and to prevént 
repetition of the accident a bridge of the cantilever type was 
constructed to replace the old one. 


The Work of Jean Paul Laurens. 

IN the Windsor Magazine Mr. Alder Alderson tells 
the life story of Jean Paul Laurens, accompanied by 
many beautiful reproductions of his work. Laurens is 4 
native of the obscure hamlet of Fourquevaux, not very far 
from Toulouse, in the school of art of which he studied. 





By ccurtesy cf the ** Windsor Magazine.” | 
Jean Paul Laurens. 


His subjects are principally figures and historical themes, 
and his work has been mainly inspired by his hortor of 
priestly domination, when it does not fling away the ambi- 
tion for worldly aggrandisement. Among his finest works 
are “The Death of St. Genevieve,” “ Joan of Arc Enter- 
ing Orleans,” and “ Joan of Arc Mounting the Scaffold.” 
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COLOMBIA AND PANAMA. 


THERE is a most enlightening sketch of recent 
events in the Panama Isthmus, by T. S. Alexander, in 
the Worlds Work. He has had the advantage of a 
four years’ residence in those parts, and knows of 
what he speaks. Of Colombia he says :— 

Clericalism is the curse of the country. It was the direct 
cause of the recent revolution, which caused such a holocaust of 
lives. It is the real cause of the secession of Panama. From 
practically every pulpit in the interior they preached against the 
canal. They brought every influence in their power to bear in 
order to secure the rejection of the Hay-Herran treaty. They 
had to contend with the greed of the Bogota politicians, but 
they cleverly got over that by suggesting the exorbitant counter- 
proposition which they knew full well the United States would 
never accept. Their motive was simple enough. They knew 
that the construction of the canal would lead to the building of 
railways, the introduction of foreign capital and foreign ideas, 
and the speedy opening up of the country to a civilisation and 
progress that would put an end to their absolute power. 

_In proportion to her size Colombia contributes more to the 
































A Street in Panama. 


Roman Catholic Church than any other Latin-American 
country. She does not pay her foreign debts, but she sends 
huge suths to Rome every year. The official subsidy to the 
Church is 200,000 dols. (gold) per annum, but the private con- 
tributions and the money drawn from the public treasury in 
indirect ways exceed that sum a hundredfold. The priests who 
control affairs do not mean to.lose the handling of this money if 
they can help it. 
HATRED OF U.S.A. 

In their crusade against. the Panama canal and all outside 
civilising influences the priests in Colombia have been helped 
by the Colombians’ intense hatred and distrust of foreigners, 
especially the Americans. In the United States people think 
that South Americans must love the kind elder brother who 
casts the protecting wing of the Monroe Doctrine over them. 
It is not so, for they simply regard it as an attempt on the part 
of ‘Uncle Sam” to keep Latin America as a private feast, 
which he can gobble up at leisure. Besides that, it offends their 
keen national pride. Foreigners in Colombia have suffered 
terribly, and will suffer in the future, through the backing which 
America has given to the Panama Republic. It will take 
months to find out what has happened to them in the remote 
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parts of the territory. It may never be found out, but from my 
knowledge of the Colombians I believe that Americans and 
other foreigners have been maltreated, plundered, thrown into 
gaol, and even murdered. 


THE REVOLUTION. 
Writing of the revolution which gave to the world 
the Republic of Panama, Mr. Alexander says :— 


No other war of modern times has cost half as many lives or 
one-tenth of the misery for which the unwritten campaign in 
Colombia has been responsible. I have witnessed barbarities 
which cannot be described—women and children tortured to 
death in a manner that made the stories of Armenian and Mace- 
donian massacres seem mild. It is a common thing for a boy of 
twelve or fourteen to be thrashed to death with cowhide whips 
for ‘‘ deserting” from the army—that is to say, running back 
home after he had been forcibly enlisted. It is generally common 
for a mere child to be hung up by the thumbs until he dies, 
because he will not—or cannot—say where his father is 
hidden. Women have been crucified because they have refused 
to betray their husbands, and others have been treated 
infinitely worse. I can give chapter and verse for dozens of 
atrocities which prove conclusively that Colombia has no title to 
be dealt with by any Power as a civilised nation. Here is one 
typical story: A dentist named Theophile Borrara came to me 
one day, and asked if I wanted to buy some gold. I said yes, 
and he unwrapped a bundle and showed me about a pound of gold 
teeth-filings, some of which had fragments of teeth still sticking 
to them. ‘‘ Where did you get them?” T asked in horrified 
amazement. ‘I got some of them in the fight at San José,” he 
replied, ‘‘ and the rest were got by a government colonel in the 
last engagement at Buenaventura.” ‘‘ But how did you get 
them out?” ‘* We just knocked them out with bayonets and 
the butt-ends of rifles. The soldiers did that to all the bodies, 
and I bought the gold for a mere trifle.” 


THE FUTURE. 
Mr. Alexander considers that Panama was more 
than justified in her bid for freedom, but 


the future of their republic is a serious question. Unless the 
Panamanians are permanently protected by the United States 
they will be exposed to the vengeance of Colombia, which is 
sure to be wreaked sooner or later, 


DR. SVEN HEDIN, THE SWEDISH EXPLORER. 

It is a very attractive personality that Mr. Georg 
3rochner sketches for us in the Pal’ Mall Magazine. 
Sven Hedin, poet-explorer and scientist—a blend 
which, says Mr. Brochner, is what makes his books 
such charming and profitable reading—is at present 
living in his old home with his parents at Stockholm. 


He is unmarried. During his last travels he 
covered on horseback and camel about 6,300 
miles of untrodden soil—a splendid record, as 


Mr. Brochner says, and one alas! not likely to 
be beaten. The account of this expedition is 
published in twelve languages, among them Polish, 
while Spanish and Japanese translations are expected 
soon to appear. Hedin, needless to say, has not 
finished his explorations ; but before he sets out on 
any more expeditions he must complete the scientific 
record of his travels, six large quarto volumes and 
two foolscap volumes, with 120 maps, the publication 
of which the Swedish Riksdag has largely subsidised. 
King Oscar, who is most friendly with Hedin, has also 
contributed largely to the heavy expenses of his long 
expeditions, in which he always takes the greatest 
interest. 
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THE NEW EGYPT. 


Tue benefits of irrigation have seldom been more 
strikingly set forth than they are in Page's Magasz ne 
by Mr. John Ward, F.S.A. Touching first upon the 
general results of the British occupation, he says :— 

The effect on the whole land is marvellous, the flocks and 
herds are doubled, the people are happy, better clad, are 
becoming rich, and ave learning to use the savings banks, which 
have recently been established for their benefit. Schools are 
well attended, and all children, male and female, can now learn 
to read and write Arabic, and English if they so desire. Under 
all this-it is no wonder that the returns of revenue are increasing 
by leaps and bounds. 

The writer quotes from Sir William 
lectures on the subject of “ Egypt 
Hence” :— 


Willcocks’ 


Fifty Years 


He enlarges on the results of the completion of the system of 


perennial irrigation, and describes the development of canals, 
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Third and Fourth Cataracts can be exploited to provide supplies 
by the erection of weirs, and locks for navigation would form a 
part of them. Beyond Abu Hamed the Fifth Cataract could 
be similarly made use of, and irrigation supplied all the year 
round, 

Between the Atbara and Khartoum the land was known in 
classic times as the Isle of Meroe. No doubt in those days it 
was richly cultivated, and teemed with population, flocks, and 
herds. Now it is depopulated save by gazelle, deer, and other 
game. Ilere Sir William Willcocks places his ‘* New Egypt,” 
which he prophesies will extend as far as Sennaar. 

Sir William Willcocks estimates the cost of the project for 
irrigating the Island of Meroe from Atbara to the Blue Nile at 
some £10,090,000. The land when irrigated would be worth 
£20 per acre, and two millions of acres now barren would be 
irrigrated. 

The great question is the want of population. Sir William 
Willcocks knows the Egyptian fellaheen intimately, and he 
believes they will be quite willing to colonise his ‘‘ New Egypt” 
when it is made fertile by irrigation. He shrewdly points out 
that the present annual loss to Egypt by the Sudan is some 








** Page’s Magazine” 


From 
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weirs, escapes, and pumps, that will gradually bring the area of 
cultivated land up to what it was in the days of the Romans, 
when vast spaces, now desert and barren, were under cultiva- 
tion. Egypt was then the granary. of Rome, besides supporting 
double its present population. In far earlier ages Egypt must 
have been densely peopled. All over the country one finds 
immense black mounds of rubbish, the sites of lost cities deserted 
3,000 years ago. Many of these are in the now barren desert. 
Sir William Willcocks would give them water again, restore 
the country’s fertility, and by spreading the black rubbish over 
the land by means of light railways, would fertilise it. 
PROPOSED IRRIGATION OF THE SUDAN, 

The circumstances of the Sudan are quite diffzrent from those 
of Egypt. The Nile in the new provinces flows in a deep 
trough, and does not overflow its banks as in the North. The 
system of irrigation must be quite different from that of Egypt, 
and more like the plan pursued in India. 

The district is now almost deserted, save for the poor towns 
of Dongola and Merawi and some wretched villages. In ancient 
times this region supported an enormous population under 


powerful kings, and gave a dynasty to Egypt. It is now 
deserted and barren, but irrigation can restore its fertility. The 


Island of Philae submerged as a result of the Assouan Dam. 


£400,000, which, capitalised, amounts to £10,000,000. He 
believes that a proper system of irrigation for the Sudan will 
wipe out all this loss, bring in, in a few years, an enormous 
profit, and secure Egypt from famine and from floods for all 
lime. 

International Arbitration. 

Mr. GENNADIUS begins in Broad Views what promises 
to be a very valuable and learned book upon the be- 
ginnings of International Arbitration. His first chapter 
deals with the ancient Greeks, his next will describe the 
efforts of the Romans in the same direction. An article 
on Progress by C. B. Wheeler expresses the beliet that 
the best hope of progress lies with the girls. For “a 
woman, when convinced of the existence of an evil, is 
more urgent to seek a remedy than a man would be. 
Owing to their generally defective education it takes 
longer to make women see a point, but when once they 
have grasped it, ihey devote themselves to the practical 
side of the question with a whole-hearted enthusiasm 
which puts most men’s efforts into the shades.” 
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HOW AND WHY ANIMALS ARE COLOURED. 
‘ ‘An old subject, but remarkably well treated, in the 
Pall Mall Magazine, by Mr. R. I. Pocock, of the 
Zoological Department, Natural History Museum. ‘The 
illustrations accompanying the paper could hardly be 
better, as will be seen from the reproductions herewith. 


SEASONAL ADJUSTMENT OF COLOURS. 


A seasonal adjustment is constantly going on between 
colours of the animals and those of their environment. 
Polar bears, for instance, are perennially white. 

In the case of many of the Arctic seals the pups are clothed 
with fluffy snow-white hair, so that,while still unable to swim 
and compelled to lie on the snow they may escape the notice of 
the polar bears ; but on the Antaretic ice, where the seals have 
neither bears nor any land carnivora to fear, the young are born 
with the colours of their parents. 

PROTECTIVE COLOURING OFTEN UNNECFSSARY. 

The colouring of animals is by no means always 
protective. Where concealment is unneeded animals 
tend to assume a uniformly dark coloration :— 

No animal exceeds the common mole in the jetty blackness of 
its fur. Its subterranean life and the nature of its food make 
protective coloration superfluous. Ravens, rooks and carrion 
crows are conspicuous everywhere by their blackness. They 





























By courtesy of the ‘* Pall Mal! Magazine.” 
The Gueripe Monkey. 


have no need for concealment, since they feed upon food that 
requires no catching; are unmolested by raptorial birds, and nest 
out of reach of rapacious mammals. So too with bears. Black 
is the colour characteristic of these animals, as is testified by its 
prevalence in nearly all the known species. 

All cats, however, are in general protectively 
coloured. Their whole organisation “is a perfected 
mechanism for catching and killing living prey by a 
sudden pounce from a point of vantage” :— 

With very few exceptions, the ground tint of the coat is some 
shade of yellow or grey, relieved by black markings forming 
spots; patches, or stripes, The yellowish skin of the tiger, with 
its vertical black stripes, blends with the fading stalks of the 
jungle-grass, and with the dark interspaces between them. 

MOST MONKEYS PROTECTIVELY COLOURED. 

Monkeys are generally, if not always, protectively 
coloured :— 

Some shade of grey, often with a yellowish or brownish tinge, 
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and frequently relieved by darker or lighter patches, is the pre- 
vailing colour of the body, while white spots or patches are in 
some cases developed upon the face. Since monkeys are excep- 
tionally keen-sighted and ever on the watch when awake, it is 
probable that the usefulness of concealment comes in chiefly at 
night, when pythons, constrictors, and climbing nocturnal carni- 
vora search for them sleeping in the trees. 
DEER, WILD SHEEP, AND GOATS, 

Deer are always either spotted with white, the 
effect of which resembles that of sunlight streaming 
through the leaves of the trees, or uniformly dark in 
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Py courtesy of the‘ Pall Mal! Magazine.” | 
The Waterbuck. 
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tint, to accord with the dense forests or jungle which 
they inhabit. ‘The colours of wild sheep and goats 
blend with those of their surroundings too perfectly 
for detection except by the most practised eye ; and 
unless silhouetted against the sky as they stand on 
peaks or ridges, they are fairly safe. When giraffes 
stand in a clump of acacias they are practically in- 
visible at a little distance. 

COLOURING ALIKE PROTECTIVE AND DISTINCTIVE, 

It is not possible to cite all Mr. Pocock’s extremely 
interesting instances of animals’ colouring ; but one 
fact he mentions is not very generally known. 
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terest in Gladstone‘and Herbert Spencer. American 
visitors are intensely interested in the literary cele- 
brities of the places they visit, as English tourists are 
not. Mr. Watson thinks that we need not acquiesce 
in this deplorable condition of things, but should set 
about reforming it. He suggests that a beginning be 
made in the highest quarters. ‘The precedent set by 
Queen Anne has not, he laments, been followed by 
her Hanoverian successors. 

During the whole subsequent period down to the present day, 
the neglect of the claims of literature, relatively to those of the 
arts and sciences in general, by those whose prerogative it is to 
dispense public honour, has been intermitted only in cases so 
rare as not to invalidate the rule; and if. 
this neglect has hardly been a deliberate 














policy, it has, at least, become a tacit tradi 
tion. Its effects have been unfortunate. 
It has taught the people to undervalue 
literature and to hold in light estimation 
the literary class. In the distribution ‘of 
honorific rewards to those who are con- 
sidered to have served their country, 
literature seems expressly singled out 
for a studied and conspicuous disparage- 
ment. 

But wherefore, Mr. Watson ex- 
claims,. this chronie elision of 
literature ?: °° He further. complains 
that:..literary men themselves, in 
their Own litérary effusions, disparage 
the literary spirit. The writer in- 
vokes the aid of patriotism, and 
says: 








To amplify the mental prospect of the 











By courtesy of the Pall Mall Mag.zine.”) 
The Tiger’s Markings. 


The hindquarters of monkeys and certain herbivora 
(the waterbuck, for instance) are very conspicuously 
coloured; but there is a reason for this conspicuous- 
ness. Both these classes of animals are apt to dash 
off headlong through the trees, and their striking 
colouring serves the useful purpose of enabling any 
laggers to keep up. Mr. Pocock concludes : 

All facts in natural history have to be looked at from two 
points of views—the ‘‘how” and the ‘‘ why.” With regard to 
the colouring of beasts, the ‘‘ why” in many instances is known, 
and can be: guessed in others from that knowledge ; in some few 
it still remains a puzzle, from dearth of observations of the 
animals in their natural haunts. 

OUR RAMPANT ILLITERACY. 
A LAMENT BY WILLIAM WATSON. 

“THE State Discouragement of Literature” is the 
title of a suggestive paper by William Watson in 
the Fortnightly Review. He bewails the widespread 
insensibility and indifference to literature. The 
average Scotsman is capable of being interested in a 
poet, but the average Englishman is not. ‘ You can 
discuss Burns with an Ayrshire peasant. With a 
Warwickshire peasant you cannot discuss Shakespeare.” 
He quotes a German working man on whom he chanced 
in a walking tour in Germany, who showed a lively in- 


multitude is to vivify their whole existence, 
with results favourable to effective citizen- 
ship and of good omen for the common- 
wealth. But ignorance of all the larger 
thoughts of the world will in the end weaken the stroke 
of the hammer and dull the edge of-the blade. 


THE STORY OF ‘“ BRADSHAW.” 


Mr. NEWTON DEANE tells in the Strand Magazine the 
story of Bradshaw, from its earliest beginnings in 1841. 
Many people who have, perhaps, wondered whether Arad- 
Shaw was a person as well as a book, will be interested in 
knowing that he certainly was a person—a certain George 
Bradshaw, a Quaker, and a map-maker by calling. In 
the early years of Queen Victoria, when the seven existing 
railway companies issued monthly leaflets, it occurred 
to Mr. Bradshaw that it would be convenient to have 
all these leaflets bound up together,.and he promptly 
acted upom his idea. The result was a “very 
modest, unobtrusive little volume, bound in green cloth, 
with a simple legend in gilt,” price sixpence. Only four 
copies of this number are known io exist—two in the 
Bodleian Library and two in the possession of Bradshaw’s 
successors, Blacklock and Co., Manchester. ‘Fhe railway 
companies. at first did not smile on Bradshaw, even 
refusing to supply their time tables when they knew what 
he was going to do with them. “ Why,” they said, “ if 
this fellow goes on in this way he will make punctuality a 
kind of obligation, with penalties for failure.” As any 
traveller by London suburban trains knows, that was a 
groundless fear. 
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THE TAMING OF GARDEN BIRDS. 
In the Pall Mall Magazine for February there is 
a charming article by the Rev: Francis Irwin on this 
subject. t 
The Alpha of bird-taming is—crumbs, crumbs of 
the right quality, bread crumbs, cheese crumbs, and 





























Fy courtesy of the “‘ Pall Mail Magazine.’’) 


Mr. Irwin and one of his friends. 


nut crumbs, administered liberally and regularly, 
especially in winter. Mr. Irwin says :— 

Some of my readers may perhaps have seen the Paris bird- 
tamer, M. H. Pol, collecting the sparrows of the Tuileries 
gardens, and teaching them to perch.on his hands and arms for 
food. 

His method and ours are identical. He begins, as we do, by 
throwing down food for the birds, with exact regularity as to 
time and place, until they learn to assemble at the bird-table 
before the arrival of their purveyor. They will next be taught 
to stand their ground while the food is thrown to them, and to 
follow it as it falls nearer his feet. At last some bolder spirits 


. will snap a crumb off the finger-tip of the hand laid flat on the 


ground, and flutter around it as it rises, ending by perching 
steadily on the fingers. It may be some time before your birds 
will rival the impudence of one of our chaffinches while dining 
off my hand. This bird actually wiped its beak on my fingers 
in the course of the meal. 
GARDEN BIRDS THAT MAY BE TAMED. 

Sparrows Mr. Irwin purposely discourages, as they 
are so numerous and greedy that to encourage them 
would mean you could have no other bird friends, 
except perhaps robins. Chaffinches and tits “ would 
go empty away, and scarcely think it worth while to 
return.” During last winter his robins were perfectly 
tame, but about the beginning of April they suddenly 
became shy and quarrelsome, for what reason the 
writer hardly knows, unless it was because their nests 
had been robbed, probably by the cat. By mid- 
summer, howeve:, time had healed their wounded 
feelings. But when the robins grew wild, the 
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cheffinches grew tame. During winter they could at 
most be induced to peck crumbs from the finger-tips 
of the hand laid flat in the snow; but now, in April, 
in one fortnight the hand perchers increased from one 
to ten, six out of the ten learning to snap crumbs from 
the mouth while poised on the wing. One hen 
chaffinch would fly to the lips of the photographer 
(whose excellently-taken illustrations accompany the 
article), snap the crumbs from them, and transfer 
them to the open beaks of her young ones sitting 
under the lens. Several families of robins, bluetits, 
and coletits would also feed their young in this way. 


DO TAME PARENTS MEAN TAME CHILDREN ? 


Mr. Irwin thinks not. ‘Our experience tends to 
show that the tendency to tameness is an attribute 
rather of the individual than of the family.” Some 
very tame birds reared families that were not tame 
at all. 

Mr. Irwin suggests that there is no better way of 
attracting bird visitors than a well-stocked window 
larder. Last year, he says, he for the first time tried 
the experiment of keeping such a larder stocked every 
day from one end of the year to the other. 

The result amply, justified the trouble entailed. 
Not even during spring and summer did a day pass 
without witnessing a continuous and varied stream of 
bird cal'ers :— 

In this visitors’ list, besides tits, robins, and chaffinches— 
chose Aabitu’'s of the larders—were included such apparently 
unlikely birds as hedge-sparrows, blackbirds and thrushes. 


A MASTER WORKER: G. F. WATTS. 

In Mr. Begbie’s article on Mr. G. F. Watts, in the 
Pall Mall Magazine, there is not very much that is 
altogether new. ‘The following passages, however, 
may be quoted :— 

The whole gospel of Watts is simplicity. He would have men 
regard him, not as the high-priest of religion, but as the disciple 
of nature..... **T realise the longer I live,” he said, ‘* the 
need for simplicity. The whole world is confounded by the 
Babel of complexity ; no one knows what to think.” 

On another occasion, walking to-and fro in his studio, he told 
me that he was very unhappy about things in general... . 
‘¢There is so much dissipation of national energy,” he said, 
with troubled eyes ; ‘‘ no clear vision of right and wrong. . . . 
Politics are not yet touched by science. The confusion there is 
barbarous and babyish. I look across our English world and 
see clearly and distinctly the two vices which more than any- 
thing else are obstructing the wheels of progress : drinking and 
gambling. . . .  ‘*‘ The most serious aspect of drunkenness and 
gambling is the increasing hold they are obtaining over women. 

** How to obtain this simplicity of mind?” (Mr. Watts con- 
tinues). ‘‘ Well, education, Are we satisfied with our system 
of education? Is the Board School our highest conception of 
education?” He shrugged his shoulders, and shook his head 
slowly and sadly. ‘‘ 1 am more interested in education than in 
anything else,” he said; ‘‘it is, in my mind, the. most 
momentous of all modern problems, and I do not see that the 
newspapers or the political parties are doing anything to amend 
the present conditions.” 





CASSELL AND Co. have commenced the issue in six- 
penny parts of a “Cabinet Cyclopedia,” 64 pp., with 
small wood-cuts. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 





A DAUGHTER OF THE CASARS. 

Mosr English readers will turn first, in the Revue 
de Paris, to M. Lavisse’s charming article concerning 
his old friend, Princess Mathilde Buonaparte. This 
remarkable woman, the last member of a generation 
which called the great Napoleon “uncle,” was exactly 
the same age as Queen Victoria. 

Through her mother Princess Mathilde was allied 
to the oldest monarchies in Europe, but she was far 
more proud of her relationship to the great Corsican 
than she was of the fact that she was niece to the 
Emperors of 
Russia and of 
Austria. From 
childhood — she 
had a_ curious 
and adventurous 
career, and had 
she not unfortu- 
nately contract- 
ed an unhappy 
marriage in early 
youth with a 
great Russian 
noble, Prince 
Demidoff, there 
is no doubt that 
she would have 
become Empress 
of the French, 
for Napoleon 
Ill. had the 
greatest —affec- 
tion, as well as 
the greatest re- 
spect, for his 
brilliant cousin, 
who, by the way, was in her time one of the hand- 
somest women in Europe. 

Alone among non-reigning princesses of the last 
century, Princess Mathilde might well pride herseif on 
having made history. It was greatly owing to her 
efforts that Louis Napoleon became Emperor of the 
French, for she conciliated his enemies, and won to 
his side the leading literary men of the year 1850, and 
so she was certainly one of the principal architects of 
his fortunes. 

It is an open secret that Princess Mathilde always 
disapproved of, and indeed did her best to prevent, the 
marriage of Napoleon III. and Mademoiselle Eugénie 
vile Montijo. Once, however, the beautifui Spaniard 
had absolutely become Empress of the French, 
Princess Mathilde gave in with a good grace, and she 
remained loyal to the Emperor and to his interests. 
The Princess had the shrewdness and good sense to 
deprecate the Franco-Prussian War, and when, after 
the first reverses, Napoleon was a prisoner and Paris 
in a state of anarchy, she drove out of the city in an 
open carriage without showing the least sign of fear. 
During the last twenty-five ‘years Princess Mathilde 





























. The late Princess Buonaparte. 
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has occupied a very unique position in Paris. No 
royal personage went through the capital without 
paying her his or her respects, one of her most 
welcome visitors being our own King Edward VII. 
It must be admitted that the Princess had the old 
Buonapartist dislike to England, but she made an 
exception in favour of the then Prince of Wales. His 
photograph always stood on her writing-table. She 
was fond of talking of the great Napoleon and of her 
grandmother, Madame Mére, and one day, when a 
lady was lamenting before her the great Revolution, 
she observed quaintly, “ I cannot regret the old régime, 
for, had it endured, I should probably now be selling 
oranges in the streets of Ajaccio.” 

Princess Mathilde, who had a large fortune, was 
generous and charitable. M. Lavisse declares that 
were her accounts for one year published they would 
form her noblest monument, for she gave not only 
generously but wisely, and she founded an orphanage 
for deformed children, for the upkeep of which she 
has left a considerable sum of money. ‘The bulk of 
her fortune goes to Prince Louis Napoleon, now a 
general in the Russian Army. 


THE DIARY OF A FRENCH NURSE. 

In the second January number of the Revue des 
Deux Mendes there is an interesting diary of a French 
nurse, in which she describes her course of training 
in 1903. ‘The article is naturally anonymous, for 
French public opinion is by no means yet accustomed 
to seeing young ladies take up nursing asa profession, 
except as members of one of the great charitable 
orders. ‘The courses are given simultaneously at 
three establishments, Salpetriere, the Piti¢é, and 
Lariboisi¢re. ‘The young lady in question chose the 
Pitié, a large hospital situated in the middle of 
tanneries in a peaceful quarter of old Paris. 

One of the first things which struck her was the 
official warning against clericalism. It was roundly 
declared that the substitution of lay people for 
religious had improved the condition of the sick. 
She proceeds to attend various classes, and praises 
the instruction given as being clear and practical, but 
she is astonished at the casual way in which her 
fellow-students regard the whole matter, attending 
very irregularly and going out whenever they liked. 
The professor lectures upon the various duties of the 
nurse, such as neatness, perseverance, kindness, and 
devotion towards the sick, patience and gentleness 
towards their families, and so on, but here again there 
is a strong anti-religious note. 

3y way of promotion in her career, the nurse 
receives since the year 1897 25s. a month, 28s. 6d. in 
the second class, and rather over 30s. in the first class. 
The work is laborious, the pay low, the food poor, 
and the lodging, at any rate at one of the hospitals, 
very bad. ‘The diarist says that it is not surprising 
that the women who take up this career are often of a 
not very desirable class. 
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THE GIRL GARDENER. 


In.the Worlds Work there is a very good account 
given of.the work done at Shipley Castle, where are 
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end of the: two years there is an optional three months’ course, 
for marketing and business training. The extras are governed 
by two, or at the outside three guineas. The. best time for 
students to begin is at the September term ; this term, and the 
other two, the January and May, each last about thirteen 
weeks. Non-resident pupils are taken. 














Skill, not strength; is what is in demand in the rural 
districts—skill in the dairy, the garden, the greenhouse, 
the market-garden, the fruit plantation, the poultry yard, 
the aviary, and, above all, in the right marketing and 
produce. But_it is obvious that the students cannot 
hope to get heavy work done for them properly if they 
do not know how it should be done. And so, as far as 
possible, they are put through the mill. That their 
strength is in any way overtasked, I do not believe. 


THE RESULTS. 


It is usual after two years’ instruction for a student to 
go into a post as assistant-gardener, or companion- 
gardener in a country house kept by a widow or maiden 
lady, who is glad to have an educated woman about her 
place instead of the ordinary jobbing gardener. 


Lady Warwick expressed herself very frankly 
to the writer as follows :— 


We.are working for the future’: The daughters of the 
present generation of women will be of another mettle— 
have more individuality, more force, more self-reliance. 
And it is wonderful how well many of our girls have 
done, how interested they are in their work, and what 
positions they have made for themselves*with their tiny 
capital—tiny compared with what.sons often have. We 








By courtesy of the ** World’s Work.’’| 
Pruning and laying out of Wall Fruit. 


to be found the daughters of professional men studying 
“The Lighter Branches of Agriculture ” :— 

The impression one gets is not, of course, of a ladies’ school 
or college. Many of the girls were—to be precise, as my. readers 
would wish me to be—out of their, teens; a few might even be 
close.on their thirties, In the matter of dress every girl was 
doing as seemed right in her own eyes. Among the 


were bound to have trials at the start. -Pioneer work 
is ever slow and laborious. : 


SUCCESSFUL LADY GARDENERS AT KNUTSFORD. 

CHRISTINA GOWANS WHYTE gives in the Gir/’s 
Realm a most cheering and interesting account of 
the’ successful business as gardeners built up by the 
Misses Hopkins, near Knutsford, Cheshire. It was 





Students there was an obvious feeling of respect and 
regard for the Warden ‘and her assistants. They, in 
their ‘turn, always struck just the. right note of 
affectionate authority and leadership, and seemed not 
only alert, but apt in speech, helpful and stimu- 
lating, not at all-schoolmistressy in their talk. 

NO LUXURY. 

There was no ‘‘luxury” in any of the apartments, 
but the high-ceilinged bed-rooms, the pretty papers 
and paint, and the plain yet well-chosen furniture, 
the stone casements of the windows, and the fine 
views on which one looked out, gave a definite 
impression of personal refinement and mental culti- 
vation, The cubicles are large rooms, with stout 
rods running across, from which depend curtains 
enclosing the area of an average hotel bed-room for 
one occupant. Each cubicle seemed light and airy. 
The students make their beds and dust their belong- 
ings, but the rest of the work of their rooms is done 
for them. 

THE CURRICULUM. 

Full training with board and residence costs £80 
a year if a cubicle is used, and £100 or £120 if a 
study-bedroom is occupied.. This includes horticul- 














ture, dairy work, poultry and bee-keeping, fruit 
preserves—that is, jam-making, fruit bottling, and 
sterilising, and fruit and” vegetable drying—and 
elementary manual training and woodwork. ‘At the 


By courtesy of the ‘‘ Girl’s Realm.”| 


Among the Larkspurs. 
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at Knutsford, be it remembered, that the little 


Cranford ladies lived. Miss Hopkins began her work 
eleven years ago, with no capital, but evidently with 
very considerable business instinct, for she, her two 
sisters, and her mother have by now built up a large 
and flourishing business. ‘They are not market 
gardeners, but rather “garden beautifiers, artists in 
blossoms, dealers in rarities.” They undertake the 
laying out, with artistic effect, of gardens of all kinds ; 
and have made a speciality of Alpine gardens. As 
landscape gardeners they have been very successful, 
supplying everything themselves—trees, shrubs, and 
plants :— 

The wonderful part of this business which they control is the 
fact that all the responsible part of it is carried out by the Misses 
Hopkins themselves, only the heaviest work, digging and so 
forth, being done by the one man they keep, and the help they 
have from another in the evening. Miss Hopkins believes in 

















By courtesy of the ** Girl's Realm.” | 
The House at Knutsford. 


leaving what is physically difficult work for girls to a man when 
that is possible, but neither she nor her sisters leave anything else 
to anyone. From ten o’clock in the morning till early evening 
they are hard at work, planting, re-planting, lifting, and packing. 
All the plants sent throuzhout the country are packed by 
themselves, 

They have not only cultivated the usual garden 
flowers, but have discovered a_ pink-quilled daisy 
which is their “own invention,” besides a blush 
coloured poppy. ‘This very interesting article is 
charmingly illustrated by photographs of the garden 
described. 





“ VIGORO,”.a new game which may .be roughly de- 
scribed as cricket played with lawn tennis racquets, is 
the subject of an interview with Mr. Eustace Miles in 


Cassell’s. 
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‘*THE CURSE OF CORSETS.” 

Ir is a terrible indictment which Dr. Arabella 
Kenealy brings, in the ineteenth Century, against the 
use of stays. She begins by telling how a number of 
monkeys were dressed in V-shaped corsets, and in 
consequence died in misery. She declares that the 
use of corsets is more uniyersal than ever. She 
indulges in this epigram—* Dress has been given to 
woman to conceal her deficiencies, and to this end 
she employs it, beauty and dress assuming generally 
an inverse ratio the one to the other.” The practice 
of tight-lacing, once confined to the upper classes, 
now permeates the humblest. The thing is becoming 
a national evil. The blight that falls on many 
developing girls is the result. She thus describes the 
effect on the girl when she rises’ in the morning : 

She encases herself in an abnormality of steel and whalebone, 
compressing vital organs in an unyielding grip. The resulting 
sense of constriction, more irksome, as every woman knows but 
too well, in the morning, where it does not induce actual nausea, 
at all events occasions a feeling of pressure deztructive of 
appetite ; so that, after a fast of some twelve or fourteen hours, 
the girl, whose growing, hungry tissues clamcur for fresh 
supplies, is unable to take the food her system badly needs to 
start the day upon. Or if she takes it the cramped organs can 
but ill assimilate it. ; 

But the capacity of the constricted stomach is so encroached 
upon that it will not without pain or discomfort contain encugh 
material for the needs of nutrition. Consequently only half 
enough or even less is taken. The abnormal pressure prevents 
the natural churning movements essential to. assimilation. 
Added to which there is grave interference with nerve and 
blood supplies. 

“THE DESTROYER OF BEAUTY.” 

The storage power of the liver is diminished, the 
blood currents are impeded and become sluggish, the 
lungs shrink, and the stagved blood cannot -nourish 
the tissues. The abdominal muscles are atrophied, 
and later in life will probably yield altogether, “the 
woman becoming the shapeless personage we: regard 
as the norm of middle-age,””. Dyspepsia may fairly 
be described as the feminine of digestion,” and is 
another sequel of tight-lacing. 


WOMAN'S WAIST LARGER THAN MAN'S. 

She has no mercy for the cry that the stays are not 
tight. She says :- 

That the stays are indeed tight is shown by the fact that 
although the physique and internal organs expand in every 
other direction, the waist of adult woman ¢s actually less than 
thal of the girl between ter and twelve. Moreover, it has been 
found that the waists of young women released from the 
abnormal bondage of corsets, described as ‘not the least bit 
tight,” expand in the course of a few months to the extent of 
some (three to seven inches. The female waist is naturally ‘wo 
inches larger than that of a male of corresponding height and 
weight. Yet the waist of woman unnaturally compressed is a 
very great many inches smaller, as we know, than that of her 
masculine fellow. 

Only a woman dare have ended her paper as Miss 
Kenealy does :— 

There is no doubt that dress is the charity which covereth 
multiple grievous deficiencies. The average woman, clothed as 
fashion clothes her, presents, I confess, an exterior pleasing to 
our artificial and acquired tastes... Unclothed—alas ! she is that 
to make the physiologist and artist weep. 
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THE LOT OF A MARINE ENGINEER. 


One of the brightest things in the Leisure Hour is 
a vivacious interview by O. N. E. with several 
engineers on board the Stenforian, Liverpool. He 
calls it “T.fe in a Floating Engine-room,” and he 
gives a graphic account of the way in which marine 
engineers do their work :— 

When you have got four days to make port in, and only just 
four days’ supply of coal in the bunkers, and you don’t know 
whether you won’t use the last shovelful before you sight the 
Fastnet, I tell you you get into a regular fever. You lie awake 
worrying over it at night, or else you wake up saying to yourself, 
‘© Will it last or won’t it?’”? And when you go down to the 
engine-room, the engines seem to thump aloud, ‘* Will it last ? 
Will it last? Will it last or won’t it? ’ 

I’ve known ships where they had to put the ashes back again 
into the bunkers and burn them over again instead of dumping 
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By courtesy of the “ Leisure Hour.) 
Looking up in the Engine-room of a Steamer. 


them into-the sea, and I have known plenty where they’ve had 
to pull down the cattle-pens to feed the furnaces —yes, and burn 
the cargo too, butter and cheese, for. instance, by the ton. 
Why, there was a friend of mine burned thousands and thousands 
of pounds of coffze one trip. 

A vivid contrast is drawn between the apparent 
difference in the motion of the ship on deck and in the 
engine-room. The writer says :— 

For one thing, there is no horizon to fling itself wildly up and 
down and impress the instability of things upon your senses. 
Up above, you can diminish and perhaps almost destroy the 
sense of motion by shutting your eyes and refusing to see how 
the ocean heaves and the ship staggers ; but in the engine-room 
you get the same effect with your eyes open. 

The accompanying picture, “ Looking up in the 
Engine-room,” ‘shows’ that you can from almost any 
part of the engine-room look up and see the sky 
through a maze of iron gratings and stairs and rods, 
to be sure, but still the sky above. 


WHERE THE FEMINISTS PREVAIL. ~* 
LHASSA, THE FORBIDDEN CITY. 


In the Strand Magazine appears an_ especially 
interesting account of the Tibetan capital, translated 
from the Russian of Mr. G. T. Tsybikov, who left 
Lhassa in September, 1901, although he did not reach 
home till the middle of last year. He was sent to 
Tibet by the Russian Imperial Geographical Society, 
and contrived to spend more than a year in and _ near 
Lhassa with a camera, with which the _ interesting 
photographs accompanying the article were taken. 

A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF LHASSA. 


The word Lhassa means “land of the gods,” or 
“full of gods.” It is, after all, not such an extremely 
ancient city, having been founded in the seventh 
century A.D., by the Khan Srontszan-Gambo, who 
brought with him the famous statues of Buddha still 
preserved in Lhassa, and who settled on the hill now 
crowned by the Palace of the Dalai-Lama. ‘The city 
is situated in a broad plain, much subject to floods. 
It is almost circular in form and about one English 
zaile in diameter. ‘The circular road around it is not 
more than eight miles long. 

The houses of the common people are of stone, 
plate, or unbaked bricks, without glass in the win- 
dows ; and the ancient palace of the ‘Tibetan kings 
is the only building in Lhassa not allowed to be white- 
washed, 

The palace of the Dalai-Lama, to judge from the 
photograph, is a most imposing-looking edifice. It 
was evidently originally built as a fortress. It is 
1,400 feet long, and nine to ten storeys high. To 
build it the Tibetans used all the architectural skill 
they possessed, and it contains all that is best and 
richest in Tibet, especially the golden epitaph of the 
fifth Dalai-Lama. In it live not only the Dalai-Lama 
himself, but numerous officials, followers and others, 
including 500 monks, whose chief duties are apparently 
to pray for the happiness and long life of the August 
One. 

“a CITY OF WOMEN,” 

The women in Lhassa seem to have it much their 
own way, and the city should afford many arguments 
for the feminist. Of its entire population—hardly 
more than 10,o0o—at least two-thirds are women; 
and not only Lhassa, but Tibet itself can be described 
as the land of women and women’s rights. The 
clerks in the shops, except those kept by Kashmir and 
Nepaul merchants, are nearly all women. 

I can recall no occupation that is carried on in the country in 
which women are not actively engaged, and they often conduct 
great undertakings quite independently of men. 

This preponderating feminine influence is ascribed 
by the writer to the vast number of celibate priests. 


The results of this institution to a large part of the female 
population are complete independence both in business and in 


‘personal conduct. In family life both polygamy and polyandry 
- are met with. The marriage of several brothers with one wife, 


or of several sisters with one husband, is regarded as the ideal 
condition. 
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THE RECLAIMING OF THE ZUYDER ZEE. 


In the Windsor Magazine Mr. Walter Wellman 
gives a most interesting account of this marvellous 
enterprise. None but Dutch engineers, he says, 
would have the courage to attack sucha problem. He 
reminds us of the fact that half of Holland only owes 
its inclusion in the earth’s surface to ceaseless war waged 
against the waters. 


HOW THE WORK WILL BE CARRIED OUT. 


The first difficulty to conquer was the River Yssel ; 
but after a time a Dutch engineer, named Lely, pro- 
pounded a simple solution of a hitherto baffling pro- 
blem. We will, he said 
Bar out the ocean with our great sea-wall across the mouth of 
the basin ; we will construct inner dykes enclosing the various 
and valuable shoal areas ; from behind these inner dykes we will 
pump the water, thus reclaiming that which is best for us, about 
two-thirds of the whole ; and in the other part, the central, deep, 
sandy-bottomed part, we will let the water stay ; it shall be, 
instead of our Zuyder Zee, our Yssel Lake. 

The backbone of this project is the colossal sea- 
dyke to shut out the North Sea, which is to be 
twenty-five miles long, to be about nine years in 
building, and to cost £ 3,200,000. ‘The Dutch, Mr. 
Wellman considers, are the only engineers in the 
world who would propose to construct such a dyke in 
such circumstances. ‘This dyke, which must be 
impregnably massive and unassailably firm, must be 
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built on a sandy foundation, for the simple reason 
that there are no rocks to build it on. About 18 ft. 
of its height and 190 ft. of its breadth will be visible 
above the waters. 


HOW LONG THE WORK WILL TAKE, 

Thirty-three years are allowed for completion of 
the whole project, of which Mr. Wellman gives this 
concise description :— 

The great sea-dyke—first to ninth year ; cost £3,200,coo. 

The north-western polder—eighth to fcurteenth year ; area 
53,690 acres ; cost £ 1,000,000. 

The south-eastern polder—eleventh to twenty-fourth year ; 
area 266,000 acres : cost £4,950,000. 

The south-western polder—twenty-first to twenty-eighth year ; 
area 77,860 acres ; cost £1,828,000. 

The north-eastern polder—twenty-fifth to thirty-third year ; 
area 125,609 acres ; cost £2,890,009. 

The actual- cost of construction will be nearly 
fifteen millions sterling, to which must be added 


another five millions for interest charges. 
WHAT WILL BE GAINED BY THE PROJECT. 


Four hundred and seventy-cight thousand seven > 
hundred and twenty acres of cultivable land, recovered 
from the sea at a cost of £42 4s. per acre. Land 
in polders usually rents at £2 to £3 12s. an acre, 
and the projectors have estimated the rental of the 
land to be recovered at the lower figure. 

It is proposed, how- 
ever, to lease all the 
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new area at 44 per 
cent. upon its. cost, 
which would be 
£1 tos. an acre, and 
this income, it will be 
readily seen, would 
suffice to pay the 
interest charge of 3 or 
3% per cent. upon the 
Londs and leave enough 
over for a sinking fund. 
It is believed the whole 
track will be taken up 
by farmers as fast as 
it is ready, as the 
average quantity of land’ 
to be placed upon the 
market each year is only 
about 14,000 acres. 
The experience with 
other lands in the 
Netherlands reclaimed 
from the sea has been 
that they produce large 
crops without tke use of 
artificial fertilisers. 
One result of the 
execution of this 
wonderful plan will, 
be, Mr. Wellman 
thinks, the  resur- 
rection of the dead 
cities of the Zuyder 
Zee  Stavoren, 
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Hoorn, and others. 
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REvIEWsS REVIEWED. 





‘AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

THREE of the features of the February number are ofa 
kind to deepen and gladden one’s faith in progress. The 
first is of a material kind. It is written by Philip East- 
man, and describes the transformation effected by wind 
and water in Kansas. In 1871 “the desert was as un- 
inviting as the Sahara.” The barren plains were without 
inhabitants save for bandsof roving Indians and mammoth 
herds of buffalo. Then the railway struck across, 
Cattle began to be fed on the scant buffalo grass. Then 
came thought of ‘agriculture. But rain was not plenti- 
ful, and the land was swept with hot winds. Canal 
irrigation failed, for the river was dry when water was 
most needed. At last, and so late as 1889, windmill 
irrigation was tried. Metaphorically the experimenters 
“struck ile.” Literally, they struck on an under- 
ground water supply, which has proved inexhaustible. 
Windmills and_ reservoirs spread far and_ wide. 
The winds which once shrivelled and parched now 
saved. The treeless desert became a_ sylvan 
scene, rich in farms and orchards and vineyards, 
green from spring to autumn. 

Thesecond deals with the railway development of China. 
The &rst, railway laid in 1876 by British promoters was 
bought up and destroyed by the Chinese Government. 
In 1993 there were 742 miles in operation. ‘“ Railways 
will inevitably inaugurate in China a new era ; and when 
a new era is inaugurated for one-third of the human 
race, the other two-thirds are certain to be affected in 
many ways.” 

The third, by F. W. Nash, announces that “ after four 
years of war, and struggle, and labour, peace has come 
to the Philippines—a peace more thorough and secure 
than ever before enjoyed.” This is said to be chiefly due 
to W. N. Taft, who now retires from the Governorship 
of the Islands to become Secretary of War. He came 
in 1900 with the cry: “The Philippines for the Fili- 
pinos”: and naturally earned the hatred of Americans 
and foreigners bent on exploiting the people for their 
own ends. He superseded military government by a 
municipal civil administration in which he gave natives 
prominent official posts. Steadily pacitication pro- 
ceeded. In 1902 a general amnesty was proclaimed : 
and Aguinaldo himself took the oath of American 
allegiance. A native police force has worked well. 
Taxation has been reorganised. An efficient postal ser- 
vice has been launched. Imports have increased 50 per 
cent. and exports 80 per cent. within three years. Educa- 
tion has been diffused by thousands of American school 
teachers, 

THE INDEPENDENT REVIEW. 

THE Independent Review for February contains a 
number of valuable articles, most of which claim mention 
elsewhere. Mr. Charles Booth’s Housing policy is 
editorially commended. Mr, N. Wedd _ contributes 
an appreciation of George Gissing, whose works, 
along with Mr. Charles Booth’s colossal inquiry, 
are said to be “our generation’s contribution towards 
the fuller knowledge of the mysterious city.” Mr. 
E. S. P, Haynes gives a short and pithy résumé 
of: early: Victorian characteristics.’ Mr. Pickard- 
Cambridge puts in a _ strong plea for the claims 
of classical study. Mr. Frederic Harrison supplies a 
warm eulogy of Sir George Trevelyan’s ‘American Re- 
volution.” 


AUSTRALASIAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

Mr. STEAD has bought out the Australian- share- 
holders: his son, Mr. Henry Stead, has come to 
Melbourne to represent him, and with the January 
number ‘takes sole charge of the Review of Reviews for 
Australasia, which will be transferred to new offices 
in the Equitable Building, Melbourne.” With this 
announcement Dr. Fitchett closes his preface to the last 
number of the Aeview which appears under his editor- 
ship. The new editor adds that, with the January number 
the Review will be enlarged, improved, and printed 
throughout on better paper. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s view that unless the Colonies can 
be. knitted to the motherland by customs duties the 
Empire. will be wrecked, is, Dr. Fitchett attests, not 
shared by the Colonies themselves. They ‘remain 
almost wholly untouched by the passion kindled nomi- 
nally in their interests. In the Federal elections . 
the question of preferential trade , . has not inspired 
a single candidate or deflected a single vote.” 

Two cases, revealing the hardships inflicted by the 
Immigration Restriction Act, are referred to with indig- 
nation. Shipwrecked men of colour, saved from drowning 
by a friendly tug, were not allowed to land, and had to 
be dispatched by a Japanese boat. Whence it appears 
that “a coloured seaman wrecked on the Australian 
coast who swims ashore commits an illegal act!” An- 
other immigrant, the son of a German and an Egyptian, 
who had had a German University education, and spoke 
English, French, and Germain, was sent to prison as an 
illicit immigrant because he could not pass an examina- 
tion in Greek ! 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

THE February number is chiefly remarkable for Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s revolutionary programme of school 
reform, which is noticed elsewhere ; as also is Dr. Dillon’s 
survey of Eastern affairs. Miss Victoria A. Buxton 
gives a vivid and amusing account of the life of the 
Konak or governor’s house, in Mesopotamia. The 
Russian novelist, Korolenko, turns his literary microscope 
on one episode in the massacre of Kishinieff as it 
appeared to him on his visit to the scene of the massacre 
two months after it occurred. He helps one, as it were, 
to see the murder of two or three Jews in a single house. 
The worst horrors reported are, however, carefully 
excluded from his narrative. ‘ Voces Catholica ” raises 
a protest against the inclusion in the “ Index Expurga- 
torius” of five works by Professor Loisy, embodying some 
of the results of modern criticism with regard to the Old 
Testament and the Gospels. Count S, C. de Soissons 
supplies an interesting account of the modern German 
novel. In it he sees an intermediate and transitory 
epoch. He calls attention to a new movement, headed 
by Huch and Lienhard, which is fighting energetically 
against both naturalism and symbolism, against 
Nietzsche, Ibsen, and Tolstoi, and which is urging a 
return to personal and national individuality, wholesome 
thought, the healthy heart of Luther and Goethe, and tc 
God. Ivanovich sketches the chequered career of 
Princess Mathilde, Napoleon’s last niece. 





Cornhill for February is full of readable matter. The 
most important article is that which describes the 
beneficent effect of the Sultan’s régime on his Asiatic 
dominions. 
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THE 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE acuteness of current politizal controversy has led 
Mr. Knowles to add to Sir Wemyss Reid’s chronique one 
from Mr. Edward Dicey, that both sides may be repre- 
sented. Sir Wemyss Reid, after tracing the causes which 
have prevented Mr. Chamberlain sweeping the country as 
he expected, predicts that a dissolution is very near to 
us, possibly within the next three months. Mr. Dicey 


endeavours to minimise {the results of the by- 
elections. He considers the belief justified that 
some form of coalition between the adherents of 
the Duke of Devonshire, the partisans of Lord 
Rosebery, and the less advanced section of the 
Liberals has been, if not is still, in contemplation. Sir 


Rowland Blennerhassett discusses Anglo-German rela- 
tions in the light of the controversy as to the German 
share in the victory at Waterloo. He agrees with 
Lamartine that “the victory was won by Wellington ; 
the complete rout which followed was the work of 


Blicher.” Sir Edward Sullivan calls attention to 
what he considers a forgotten volume in Shake- 
speare’s library, “ The Civile Conversation of M. 


Steeuen Guazzo,” written first in Italian, now trans- 
lated out of Italian by George Pettie, published 
first in London in 1581. By kindred passages from 
Shakespeare’s plays, the writer endeavours to prove that 
Shakespeare knew and used the book. Lady Helen 
Ferguson presses for the State registration of nurses 
under a Board like the Midwifery Board. The Rev. 
Wallace Duthie refers to Samuel Pepys’ criticisms of 
sermons of his day, and takes the occasion to press for 
an order of preaching friars, leaving the parish priest to 
preach less and be more of a shepherd to his people. 
Most of the other articles have been dealt with in 
previous pages. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

THE Editor makes light of the Protectionist reverses 
in the recent by-elections. He laments that the Duke of 
Devonshire has allowed himself to become the “tool of 
a contemptible Cabal.” He describes the record figures 
of the Board of Trade returns for 1903 as a “ booby 
trap.” He declares that war can only be avoided in the 
Far East if Russia yields to the legitimate demands of 
Japan. Mr. Maurice Low declares that the sympathies 
of the American people are with Japan, and that the 
unnatural friendship with Russia has ceased. He 
declares President Roosevelt to be less generally popular 
and less strong before the country than he was when he 
entered White House. Most of the other papers have 
been dealt with under separate headings. 


THE EMPIRE REVIEW. 


THE chief articles in the Empire Review are certainly 
those on “ American Influences on British Industries,” 
and “ The Expansion of Trade within the Empire.” 

The Editor writes on “ Chinese Labour on the Rand,” 
with special reference to the impossible attitude of Mr. 
Seddon and Mr. Deakin. ‘“ Mr. Seddon, if he will allow 
me to say so, hardly seems to have thought the matter 
out. ... I greatly fear that the immediate cause of so 
sudden a departure from the customary etiquette of 
Colonial diplomacy is due to unexpected pressure from 
the Labour party in New Zealand acting on the know- 
ledge that the Premier has always taken a strong line 
against Asiatic immigration into his own colony.” 


REVIEWS 


REVIEWED. I7I 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. HOME. 


THIS month we have to welcome the first number of 
a new American magazine which I hope to have the 
privilege of making a general favourite in this country. It 
is published by Mr. J. Brisben Walker, whose success as 
the publisher of the Cosmopolitan needs no advertisement. 
The 7wentieth Century Home is half as large again in 
the size of its pages as the REVIEW OF REVIEWs. Of 
these pages of beautiful art paper there are sixty-four. 
They are not interleaved with advertisements as are 
most of the popular American monthlies, and they are 
admirably and tastefully illustrated. If it has a fault, it 
is that the articles are rather short, but this conduces to 
variety. The number of topics dealt with in the first 
number is surprising. They are all devoted to the 
Home—to the Twentieth Century Home—and_ its 
inmates. There are short stories—not too many—and 
one of them by Maarten Maartens; brief character 
sketches, short poems—one of them by E. Markham— 
scientific articles, and any number of papers on house- 
keeping subjects. Mr. G. P. Serviss, the well-known 
astronomer, writes on “ The Fairy Land of Science.” 
Lady Warwick contributes a charmingly illustrated 
paper on “ Practicat Training for Women at my Garden 
Hostel.” Dr. Everett Hale prophesies that in the 
twentieth century home every child will be trained to 
draw, to plant radishes, to harness a horse if he be a 
boy, and if a girl to hem a pocket-handkerchief. “Asa 
man’s home is, such is his life.” “ The central secret of 
all the prosperity which America has attained” is the 
ability to use one’s powers for the best, and to be 
ready for the present duty. Dorothy Dix scourges 
women’s virtues which are vices, and chief of these 
virtuous vices is her sympathy, which makes all 
her efforts at reform null and void. “It is an 
anodyne that drugs conscience and paralyses effort, 
and condones dissipation, and as a first aid to shiftless- 
ness it has no equal.” Among the articles appealing 
more particularly to women are “The Renaissance of 
Aristocracy’s Lace,” “ The Care of the Hair,” which con- 
tains the pernicious advice that women should acquire 
the habit of having many mirrors in their room, “ House- 
hold Accounts,” ‘* The Laboratory of the Kitchen,” and 
“The Mother and the School”; “ Basket - ball for 
Women”—a popular amusement which might with 
advantage be introduced into this country ; and “ Art 
and Vanity in Dressing,” the title of a series 
of papers which begins with an essay on “ How 
to Dress on Little.” There is also an interesting paper 
on “The Country Homes of some Distinguished Men.” 
Altogether, for novelty, originality, and excellence of get- 
up and general attractiveness the 7wentieth Century 
Home will be hard to beat. I have made arrangements 
to publish the English edition of the 7wentieth Century 
Home at the REVIEW OF REVIEWS office, and shall be 
glad to send a copy of No. 1 to any reader for ninepence, 
including postage. It is published in London at sixpence, 
and the circulation of the first number is guaranteed at 
110,000 copies. 





MucuH the most important article in the Strand 
Magazine has been already noticed—that on Lhassa. 
Other articles deal with “ Our Grandmother’s Fashion- 
plates,” fully illustrated, “ Childhood in Pictures,” and 
“What isa Good Advertisement ?” the result of a compe- 
tition as to which is the best advertisement that had 
appeared in the Strand in six months, “ Bovril” takes 
second place only. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

THE tone of the February Fortnighily is chiefly literary. 
It opens with an appeal, with eminent signatories, on what 
can be done to help the British stage. The two principal 
proposals put forward are those of the dramatic school 
and the subsidised theatre. Mr. Alfred Wallace pub- 
lishes a poem, not before printed, by Edgar Allan Poe. A 
fine appreciation of George Gissing comes from the pen 
of Arthur Waugh. William Watson deplores the State 
discouragement of literature. Stephen Gwynn tells how 
he transcribed an ancient Irish song at the dictation of 
an illiterate peasant. Francis Gribble portrays Eugene 
Sue as a teacher and politician by accident. He set 
out to improvise a /eudlleton and found that he had 
improvised a policy of social reform which he was 
expected to represent in Parliament. Mr. H. F. Hall 
gives excerpts dealing with English history from 
Napo'eon’s notebooks, and recalls the fact that Napo- 
leon for the first twenty-five years of his life was filled 
with a bitter hatred towards France for having con- 
quered Corsica, and with admiration for England as the 
chosen land of liberty. Le Comte de Ségur, in sketching 
certain French novels of to-day, says that the problem 
novel or play is far and away the most popular. 

Next to literature stands politics in its claim on space. 
Besides ‘those articles dealing with the Far East which 
have been already noticed, Mr. Demetrius Boulger dis- 
cusses the Tibetan Expedition under “The Problem of 
High Asia.” He argues for the appointment of a British 
agent at Lhassa, the annexation of the Chumbi Valley, and 
the granting of trade facilities between India and Tibet. 
Mr. Sydney Brooks contributes an appreciation of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, He anticipates his nomination by the 
Republican Convention as almost certain, but his election 
as more doubtful. His own impression is that not the 
most eligible democratic candidate could snatch from 
Mr. Roosevelt the prize he has so splendidly earned. 
The somewhat startling announcement of a shortly- 
expected revival of monarchy in 
France has been noticed elsewhere. 


or REVIEWS. 


element in the Constitution, are seriously engaging the thoughts: 
of ‘‘ reformers.” 

Broad Views, we are further told, 
will be open to the consideration of methods by which the 
government of this country might be carried on in a manner 
that would be better calculated than the existing system to 
secure grand national purposes without impairing national liberty. 

The party system is becoming extinct, and democracy 
is to be re-fashioned in the mould of Imperialism. 

Much more interesting than the promise of a redis- 
cussion of ancient superstitions is the prospect which is 
held out by Mr. Sinnett of startling revelations in the 
domain of psycho-theosophic investigation. To him 
clairvoyance is established on a scientific fact. The 
large body of knowledge accumulating on the hands of 
persevering students in the field of psychic inquiry and 
abnormal experience is a sealed book for most people. 
We expect to find some pages from this book in forth- 
coming numbers of Mr. Sinnett’s magazine. 





THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 

BESIDE the articles already elsewhere quoted from, 
there is much of general interest in the February number. 
Mr. Villari gives a vivid description of his railway journey 
through Macedonia, of the lines guarded by soldiers in 
many-coloured uniforms, and of the land, fertile and fair 
even in its devastation. “Cavalry,” in defending Lord 
Roberts’ policy, insists that shock tactics are still possible 
when the troopers are armed with rifles alone, and appeals 
to the successful charges made by the Boers, who had 
neither sword nor lance. Senor de Santini (Liberal leader 
in the Italian Parliament) begins an historical survey of the 
policy of Italy and the Vatican. A new protection against 
the peril of panic in theatres is suggested by Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse—namely, the simple spreading of information 
on the necessity and the right method of orderly exit on 
such occasions, 














BROAD VIEWS. 

Mr. A. P. SINNETT has started a 
new eighteenpenny monthly called 
Broad Views, which, according to his 
own account, is to deal with all subjects 
of general interest without regard to 
conventional habits of thought. To 
judge from the first number Broad 
Views is to bea reincarnation of old 
Toryism on one side and a rebirth of 
Madame Blavatskyism on the other. 
This being so, of course Broad Views 
is of the school of Mr. Chamberlain, 
whose revival of the oldest fallacies of 
Protection is dignified with the title of 
“The New Political Economy.” But 
Mr. Sinnett goes farther. He is pre- 
pared to discuss sympathetically a 
revival of the old Stuart doctrine, the 
assertion of which cost the first Charles 
his head. This at least seems a not 
unfair deduction from the statement in 
the preface that 

The dangers of democratic ascendency, 
the national advantages that might accrue 
from the restoration to constituted authority 


























of some functions of which it has been 
deprived by the unsurpations of the popular 


Scene in the Iroquois Theatre, Chicago, aft-r the recent fire. 
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Tue Reviews REVIEWED. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

THE most ominous paper in the January number is 
that on “The Boer in War and Peace,” which has re- 
ceived separate mention. There are two papers on the 
‘Tariff controversy, one discussing the economics of the 
question and reiterating that Imperialism and efficiency 
alike are not merely compatible with Free Trade but 
incompatible with any deviation from it. The othe 
warmly endorses the Duke of Devonshire’s attitude, 
and compares the stand he made against Protection 
with the stand he made against Home Rule. A 
review of Mr. Morley’s “ Life of Gladstone” insists with 
Mr. Walter Bagehot in 1869 that Mr. Gladstone is a 
problem. He remains a problem to Mr. Morley him- 
self. The history of telephones in Great Britain is 
surveyed, and the Government is urged to buy out the 
National Telephone Company. Happily, the contents 
are not all concerned with modern themes. Much light 
is shed on recent discoveries in the Forum at Rome. 
The re-discovery of St. Francis is illustrated by a survey 
of Franciscan literature. The career of the many-sided 
and impetuous Galileo is vividly sketched. Papers on 


Robert Herrick and Jacobite Song supply a touch of 


Selles-lettres ; and a paper on Modern Geology is the one 
excursion in the severer realm of physical science. 


THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

THE Church Quarterly keview opens with an impas- 
sioned plea that the Church in South Africa should main- 
tain its spiritual freedom, and not, for the sake of certain 
temporalities in Natal, identify itself with the Church of 
I:ngland as by law established. It suggests that “the 
Ethiopian Order,” which is the approved phrase for the 
black man’s section of the Anglican Communion, should 
be brought under parochial as well as diocesan control. 
{t presses for the munificent endowment by public- 
spirited men of the University of London, which at pre- 
sent is too largely a mere paper scheme. It anticipates 
for the Education Acts a life of many years. It 
recalls the splendid service rendered to humanity 
by the Jesuit philanthropist Friedrich von _ Spee, 
whose eloquent pen put a stop to the horrible 
crusade against alleged witches in the early half of the 
seventeenth century. It contemptuously’ dismisses Dr. 
Fairbairn’s Philosophy of the Christian religion as “a 
philosophy of phrases.” It tells the literary story of the life 
of Charlotte Mary Yonge, and mentions the singular inci- 
<lent that a family council decided, before her first book 
<ame out, that she should take no money for it herself, 
“‘it being unladylike to benefit by one’s own writings !” 

THE DUBLIN REVIEW. 

IN the Dublin Review the Rev. Arthur S. Barnes calls 
attention to the evidence of the monuments to the 
primacy of the Roman See, and in especial to the 
recently discovered Stone of Abercius (of the second 
<entury), which speaks of ‘‘ Royal Rome and the golden- 

‘robed and goldén-slippered Queen”—by which, the 
writer supposes, the authoritative Church is meant. Dr. 
Francis Aveling insists that Latin must remain the 
language of the Church, the dead language retaining the 
fixity of meaning which no modern tongue can supply. 
Professor E. H. Parker identifies in some striking 
respects the teaching of Colonel Ingersoll and the 
religion of the. Lao-Tsz. The Rev. Dom Chapman 
recalls from official documents the record of the perse- 
cuting activity of the Elizabethan Bishop of Chester, 
Chaderton, towards the Romanists in his diocese. 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


THE Quarterly is exceptionally brilliant this month, 
brilliant and withal solid. The articles on Matter and 
Electricity and Pools and Trusts are for experts rather 
than for ordinary readers. Take, for instance the 
following sentence from the essay on Radium :— 

The coagulative power of these electrolytes varies in a 
remarkable manner with the nature of the ions contained in 
them, increasing in a geometrical progression with the chemical 
valency. This relation is readily explained by referring the 
coagulative action to the electric charges on the ions. 

THE BRITISH ARMY—PAST AND FUTURE, 

Colonel Lloyd, ina sketch of the History of the British 
Army, recalls the fact that in the palmy days of great 
Elizabeth the British Army was thus recruited :— 

When service happeneth we disburthen the prisons of thieves, 
we rob the taverns and alehouses of tosspots and ruffians, we 
scour both town and country of rogues and vagabonds. (‘‘A 
Pathway to Military Practice,” 1587.) 

As to the future, Colonel Lloyd says :— 

It has yet to be shown that the problem of national defence 
can be satisfactorily solved without some form of compulsory 
training. But the progress mace is sufficient to justify some 
confidence that, even under our present system, we may yet have 
an efficient army, provided that the most able men are entrusted 
with the duty of supervision, that adequate attention be paid to 
intelligence and strategy, and that harmony and co-operation 
between the Government and their military advisers be estab- 
Llished on an effective and permanent basis, 

THE ART OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

Mr. Laurence Binyon reviews Mr. McCa'l’s book on 
this subject with discriminating appreciation and criticism. 
Speaking of the art of the last century in England and 
in France, Mr. Binyon says :— 

In this country there is no such free circulation of ideas as 
exists in France. Creative effort has been apt to be sporadic ; 
genius has pursued its chosen tasks alone. In our art there have 
been no real *‘ movements.” But this lack of solidarity has had 
the advantage of keeping our artists free from the extremes to 
which a more self-conscious production is provoked. Nor has 
England been wanting in men of genius in the last century not 
unworthy of being matched with the great Frenchmen. 

Mr. Binyon thinks that Mr. McCall has been singularly 
unjust in his treatment of Mr. Watts, whom he handles 
with a mixture of patronage and detraction. 

ANTI-TRUST LEGISLATION IN AMERICA, 

Professor S. J. McLean writes on Pools and Trusts in 
the United States. He says that the Administration is 
now seeking to regulate trusts by constituting a Bureau 
of Corporations :— 

This bureau has received supervisory power over corporations ; 
and its chief is authorised to investigate the details of inter- 
state corporation management ; to report to the Presi lent infor- 
mation which may be used as a basis for further regulation by 
statute ; and, at the direction of the Secretary of Commerce, to 
publish information concerning the corporat‘ons. What limita- 
tions are to be set on the powers so conferred, the Act does not 
say. It places an extremely wide discretion in the hands of the 
President and the head of the new department. The limits of 
these powers may yet depend upon judicial construction. 





THE February Pall Mall Magazine is a particularly 
good number. Several articles are separately noticed. 
Mr. William’s Sharp’s “ Literary Geography ” article this 
time deals with Thackeray, his London homes, and those 
of his chief characters. There is also an interesting 
paper on Devonshire House, fully illustrated. The 
article on “ Pictures and the Public,” also well illustrated, 
deals with the Liverpool Municipal Art Gallery collections. 
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THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 

In the Revue des Deux Mondes the most interesting 
articles are the travel papers by Pierre Loti, “ The Way in 
which Great Hotelsare Managed,” “ The Diary of a Modern 
French Nurse,” and “ The Mystery of Matter,” all of which 
are noticed elsewhere. There is also a series of letters 
from Taine to Guizot and his family, and a picturesque 
account by General Frey of the entry of the Allies into 
Pekin. This story has been often told, but not, so far 
as we are aware, from the point of view of a French 
commander, and he denies that, with certain isolated 
exceptions, any of the European soldiery committed 
excesses. Indeéd, he declares that almost the whole of 
the looting which went on was done by the Chinese 
themselves. 

A curious paper continues the discussion concerning 
what the writer calls “Germanic Christianism.” Of greater 
value from every point of view is the scientific and some- 
what technical article which, under the general title of 
“‘ Scientific Questions,” tries to explain the why and where- 
fore of the great storms which have swept over the world 
during the last twelve months. 

Germany and her religious standpoint figure once more 
in the January A’evue, under the title of “ Catholic Ger- 
many between 1800 and 1848.” Artists will turn with 
interest to the study of how far Rome influenced French 
art in the eighteenth century, the more so that the 
article is amusingly written and based on contemporary 
letters and memoranda. Very charming is the account 
of Fanny Burney, contributed by the well-known critic, 
T. de Wyzewa. 


THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 


THE Nouvelle Revue for January is fairly interesting. 
We have noticed elsewhere M. Gheusi’s long and striking 
article on how France is endeavouring to save the 
Malagasy races in Madagascar from extinction. 


MARRIAGE AND THEOLOGY. 


There is in the first January number an outspoken 
article, signed “ Péladan,” on the difference between the 
way in which marriage is regarded by the lay and the 
clerical mind respectively. The writer is struck by what 
he calls the brutal and disgusting fashion in which clerics 
treat the facts of humanity. So long as the theologian 
remains in his own province of dogma, he is impregnable ; 
but when he abandons mystery and takes to classifying, 
weighing, and arranging human feelings, then humanity 
revolts, for in that sphere it feels itself to be competent, 
and the theologian not at all. “ Péladan ” cites numerous 
examples, drawn from the records of medizva! piety and 
bigotry, to show that the Church—meaning, of course, 
the Roman Church—has lost all authority in the intel- 
lectual sphere, because it clings to obsolete regulations. 


*“ Religion was made for man, and not man for religion,” 


he exclaims, and urges the Church to save her authority 
in morals by making concessions to charity. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Among other articles may be mentioned a commenda- 
tion by M. Kahn of the Goncourt Prize awarded by the 
new Academy, and an article by an anonymous Russian 
writer, who endeavours to show that the Armenians have, 
since the beginning of the nineteenth century, roused the 
hatred of the various peoples with whom they have been 
brought into contact. 


OF REVIEWS. 


LA REVUE. 

La Revue for January contains many articles of very 
varied interest. Some thoughts of Count Tolstoy on 
the Orthodox Religion are translated, but they contain 
nothing strikingly new. M. Savitch devotes a long 
article full of quotation to the stories of S, A. An-sky, a 
Jewish-Russian or Russian-Jewish writer, whose sketches 
of Russian Jews are deemed sympathetic and true to 
life. 

A BIRD COLONY IN THE PACIFIC, 

Dr. de Neuville describes a remote Pacific island, 
800 miles west of Honolulu, at present being visited by 
American naturalists sent on a scientific mission by the 
United States Government, Hitherto the island has been 
inhabited solely by thousands of birds. These birds, 
which had never seen a human being before, welcomed 
the Americans hospitably, coming to meet them, accord- 
ing to Dr. de Neuville, as ifto say welcome. An albatross 
came near enough closely to examine their camera ; and 
some of the smaller birds hopped about their table. 
There must be, it is estimated, nearly a million birds on 
this tinyisland. The nests are placed one above another, 
like the stories of a house. The petrel and a certain kind 
of puffin inhabit the ground floor; above them lodge 
certain kinds of stern ; higher up, in the bushes, a trop- 
ical bird and another kind of puffin ; in the story above 
that a finch dwelt with its mate; in the fifth floor flat 
the frigate bird and various others, In the basement, 
underground, dwell the white petrels, in tunnels six feet 
long. 

PATRIOTISM AND INTERNATIONALISM. 

Following on M. Sully-Prudhomme’s exhaustive disqui- 
sition on “ Patriotism and Humanity,” which appeared in 
La Revue for January tst, M. Finot has conducted an 
inquiry into the question of the compatibility or incom- 
patibility of love of country, or patriotism, with the larger 
love of humanity. 

The result is that most of the French thinkers reply : 
“ Patriotism and love of humanity are not two irreconcil- 
able sentiments—quite the contrary.” Certain of those 
consulted, notably M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, M. 
Gabriel Monod, Jules Claretie and the brothers Margue- 
ritte, reply: “If you do not begin by loving your 
country, those nearest to you, most like you, how can you 
love those who are less near to you? To profess a 
sincere love of humanity you must be a patriot.” 

Others, again, among them MM, Passy and Charles 
Richet, say that in loving humanity one lovesone’s country 
also. Nations being all so/édaires, you cannot benefit 
one without benefiting another—indeed, all. 

MM. Faguet, Francois Coppée, and others, on the 
contrary, assert that nations must be egoists in order to 
live as nations at all. We shall look forward with great 
interest to the conclusion of this inquiry, the more so as 
next time the replies of foreign notables will also be 
included. 





THE /nternational Journal of Ethics for January is full 
of good articles. Mr. W. Jethro Brown finds the true 
democratic ideal no longer in Liberty or in Equality, but 
in Brotherhood. Mr. T. C. Ball insists that while we 
may be perplexed and uncertain as to what is our duty, 
we are absolutely certain that duty must be done. Mr. 
S. J. Barrows, writing on crime in England, observes that 
commitments have risen: forty-six per hundred thousand 
since 1891, and seventy-four since 1900, Mr. J. McCunn 
declares that Cynicism was the first thoroughgoing plea 
for moral freedom which the Western world had seen 
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THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


AN exceedingly interesting sketch of the life and work 
of the celebrated scientist and writer, Don Antonio 
Stoppani, appears in the Rassegna A ‘azionale (January 
Ist), It is from the pen of a no less distinguished man, 
the late Professor F. X. Kraus, of Freiburg, who before 
his death expressed the desire that this article, which had 


‘ already been published in Germany, should be translated 


into Italian. Stoppani was too broad-minded not to have 
many ecclesiastical enemies, but his reputation with the 
many has survived the calumnies of the few. It is 
curious to read how in 1876 he seriously contemplated 
standing—though a priest—for the Italian Chamber, but 
the opposition of the Vatican proved too strong for him. 

By far the most important article in Amporium 
(January), which continues to maintain a high standard 
of excellence, is a critical study by R. Pantini of 
Masaccio’s much disputed frescoes. It is lavishly 
illustrated, more especially from photos of the St. 
Catherine Chapel in San Clemente in Rome, Other 
illustrated articles deal with the town of Basle and with 
the modern Belgian sculptor, Pierre Braecke. 

With the New Year the Nuova Axntologia starts a new 
serial novel by Matilde Serao, a study of popular life in 
Naples, called “The History of Two Souls.” Curiously 
enough the distinguished Senator, Pasquale Villari, writes 
in the same number in most pessimistic strain of 
the industrial conditions of Naples. It is calculated 
that 96 per cent. of the population live in extreme 
poverty, and their condition grows ever worse. Among 
essential reforms the Senator suggests improved 
industrial education, a reduction of the heavy town 
dues on all imported articles of food, and above all 
an energetic grappling with the problem of workmen’s 
dwellings, which in Naples are a disgrace to any civilised 
city. The editor, Maggiorino Ferraris, urges the need 
for more concerted action with the object of attracting 
foreign tourists to the country. Already something has 
been accomplished by the Hotel-keepers’ Association, 
founded five years ago, and other kindred societies, but 
much more might be effected in the direction of im- 
proving train and boat services, of building clean and 
sanitary hotels, and, following the example of Switzerland, 
in systematically advertising the charms of the peninsula 
in other countries. The author points out that many 
delightful health resorts in the Apennines and in Sicily 
are still wholly unknown to foreigners, and do not cater 
for tourists to any extent. Among articles of more 
specifically English interest may be noted an apprecia- 
tion of Herbert Spencer—whose death has excited 
extraordinary interest in Italy-—by Professor Sergi, and a 
study of Emily Bronté by Giorgina Sonnino, who will 
shortly publish a volume dealing withethe three Bronté 
sisters. 

The 7rébuna and other Liberal papers having recently 
invented the theory that the Vatican Palace is State 
property and should therefore be treated as a National 
Museum, the C7vi/ta Cattolica is publishing a series of 
articles establishing the legal claim of the Popes to their 
own palace. A very sympathetic article on Herbert 
Spencer is to be found in the mid-January number, as 
also in the Wvova Parola. 





THE February Gir/’s Realm is a very well-writtén, 
well-illustrated production, from which two articles may 
be selected for special notice, though mention should be 
made of Miss Stronach’s “ How can I earn a living?” 
paper, this time on millinery, and the papers on photo- 
graphic pictures, and Russian dolls. 
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THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 


Vragen des Tijds contains three articles, of which the 
first and third attract me more than the second, although 
this latter is of interest. The first article deals with the 
problem of municipal trading and the passing of a law 
affecting it. During the past few years the municipalities 
of Holland, like those of our own country, have plunged 
more and more into industrial and commercial enter- 
prises ; in certain circumstances this is for the public 
weal, and prevents the abuse of monopolies by private 
firms, Whether municipal trading be good or bad in 
general, it should, at any rate, be under more strict con 
trol, and the Jersonnel entrusted with the conduct of public 
undertakings should be subject to some general law that 
would make them more careful than they are at present 
how they conduct those enterprises. The third article 
concerns the teaching of geography ; from this article 
it seems that geography is a science which is much 
neglected in the Netherlands. The lack of such =. 
ledge is a matter of serious import; it is well, it is 
necessary that the rising generation should wedi all 
they can on this subject, and to this end it is suggested 
that professorships of geography should be established 
and the general teachers themselves first thoroughly 
grounded in the science. 

On reading an article of this kind, one ought to look at 
home and apply it to oneself if the conditions permit. 
There is hardly any doubt that we are at fault in the 
same respect. In a large number of small secondary 
schools there are pupils of twelve and thirteen who know 
scarcely anything of the world beyond the British Isles ; 
they go over “the British Isles” again and again, and 
much of what they acquire is of little use. The outsidé 
world is almost a sealed book, and so, in the struggle of 
commerce, they fall behind the German, whose know- 
ledge of the subject is often extensive. There is much 
more in the teaching of geography than most people 
imagine, 

Elsevier, among its varied contents, has a most in- 
teresting article on a journey through the West Balkan 
countries, plentifully illustrated. The writer intended to 
follow the road taken by the Apostle Paul in Macedonia, 
and he gives us his impressions in a very readable style ; 
he says that he did not know much of the Balkan peoples 
before he started, and that he knew very little more when 
he had finished his journey, for they have a remarkable 
faculty for giving an answer that is satisfactory only to 
themselves, or of preserving a sphinx-like demeanour. 
Nevertheless, he has observed a good deal; he is. of 
opinion that the French saying, Pays dalcanique , pays 
volcanigue, is correct, literally and figuratively—sudden 
physical upheavals in the past, sudden social upheavals 
in the present. : 

In De Gids, Dr. Byvanck continues his exhaustive 
sketch of Mr. Gladstone and His Times, based on the 
works of John Morley and others. Another Britisher 
comes in for attention, this time at the hands of Mr. L. 
Simons ; it is Mr. George Bernard Shaw, and the title of 
the article is “A Fabian Aristocrat as Dramatist.” There is 
a continuation of the Roumanian Folk Songs and Ballads, 
rendered into Dutch verse from the French prose trans- 
lation of the work of Héléne Vacaresco ; and, finally, a 
very interesting contribution by Prof. Hubrecht on deep- 
sea exploration in the Indian Archipelago. 

Onze Eeuw is a good number, but I cannot do more 
than call attention to the articles on Political Idealism 
and Babel and the Bible, both of which will repay 
perusal. 
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1—KOREA, THE COCKPIT OF THE EAST.* 


T the present moment there are few books more 
interesting than that of Mr. Angus Hamiltor. 

The prolonged crisis in the Far East causes all 

eyes to be turned towards Korea, which forms one at 
least of the points in the dispute between Japan and 
Russia. It would be difficult to imagine any writer 
more able to describe 
Korea than Mr. Hamilton, 


knows his views upon the present crisis a long introduc- 
tion, which contains much valuable information and 
sound good sense. But it is not with this that we 
would deal; it is obviously an afterthought, an 
attempt to bring the book more up to date than ever. 
We may just note that in his opinion, 
Korea is the helpless, hap- 
less sport of Japanese caprice 





or Russian lust; and it has 





who has spent much time 
in the peninsula, His 
style is incisive and bright, 
and, even apart from the 
interest the present trouble 


‘book is very readable. 
‘That Mr. Hamilton knows 
‘much about Korea is casi'y 
seen; that he knows all, 
and is infallible in his 
himself 
would probably be the 
last to claim. ‘There are 
points both in his remarks: 
on Japan and Russia in 
the: peninsula which arc 
open to’ Criticism ; but 
what book on the Far 
East is not. imperfect ? 
What European exists who 


understand the intricacies 
of the Eastern mind? 
Even when a man like 


China, although he is so 
far away from the average 
reader as to be unintclli- 











been my aim to present an 
impartial study of the condition 
of the country in the pages of 
this volume. ‘ 

The position of Korea in 
regard to the disputed questions 
is a hopeless one. Unfortu- 
nately, the Government ol 
Korea is powerless to prevent 
either the advance of Russia or 
the steady spread of Japanese 
influence. 

Passing to the book 
proper, we find the _fol- 
lowing description of 
Korea, the country :— 


Korea is now an_ indepen- 
dent Empire. From very early 
times until 1895 the King of 
Kdrea was a vassal of China, 
lut the complete renunciation 
cf the authority of the Em- 
peror of China was proclaimed 
ia January, 1895, by an Im- 
perial decree. This was the 
truit of the Chino-Japanese 
War, and it was ratified by 
China under the seal of the 
treaty of peace signed at 
Shimonoseki in May of the 
same year, The monarchy is 
hereditary, and the present 
dynasty has occupied the 
throne of Korea in continuous 











entail since 1392. 





gible, he does not succeed 
in adequately interpreting 
the Chinese mind. In 
itself it is impossible, and 
it would require the moulding force of generations 
to enable the European observer to understand the 
meaning of all tiat he sees. Mr, Hamilton has 
done extremely well, and has not fallen into the 
too common error of assuming that his readers have 
eaten what he has eaten and slept where he has 
slept, and that therefore they need be told nothing 
of the ordinary habits and customs of the people of 
Korea. 

Mr. Hamilton has provided for those who desire to 


tigen + —— 





* “ Korea.” By Angus Hamilton. (Heinemann, 155.) 


The Emperor of Korea. 
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Korea is an_ extremely 
mountainous country. Islands, 
harbours, and mountains are 
its most pronounced natural 
features, and nearly the whole of the coast consists of the 
slopes of the various mountain ranges which come down to 
the sea. 

Mining and agriculture are almost the sole natural resources 
of the kingdom. There are great possibilities, however, in the 
awakening energies and instincts of the people, which may lead 
them to create markets of their own by growing more than 
suffices for their immediate requirements. As yet, notwith- 
standing the improvements which have been inaugurated, and 
the industrial schemes which the government has introduced, 
the reform movement lacks cohesion. Indeed, the nation is 
without ambition. But the prospect is hopeful. Already 
something has been accomplished in the right direction. 


But it must not be forgotten that Japan has played 
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a great ré/e in the development of the country, and 
that her work did not cease with the declaration of 
Korean independence :— 

It is true that the liberal tendencies of Korea have been 
stimulated by association with the Japanese. Without the 
guiding hand of that energetic country the position which she 
would enjoy to-day is infinitely problematical. ‘The contact has 
been wholly beneficial. Its continuation forms the strongest 
guirantee of the eventual development of the resources of the 
kingdom. 

THE RULER 

Korea, as an independent Empire, is provided with 
a head of State, but it by no means follows that the 
head governs. 


OF KOREA, 


His Majesty the Emperor of Korea was fifty years old in 
September, 1900, being called to the throne in 1854, when he 
was thirteen. He was married at the age of fifteen to the 
Princess Min, a lady of birth, of the same age as her husband. 
. . . « Theson ofthis union is the Crown Prince. His Majesty is 





























The Throne Room, Old Palace. 


somewhat short of stature, 1s compared with the average height 
of the Korean. He is only five feet four inches. His face is 
pleasant ; impassive in repose, brightening with an engaging 
sinile when in conversation. His voice is soft and pleasing to 
the ear ; he talks with easy assurance, some vivacity and nervous 
energy. 

_ HIS ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

The Emperor is ignorant of western languages, but he is an 
earnest student of those educational works which have been 
translated for the purposes of the schools he has established 
in his capital. In this way he has become singularly well 
informed upon many subjects. He speaks and writes Chinese 
with fluency, and he is a most profound student of the 
history of his own people. The method and system of his 

~rule is based on the thesis of his own personal supervision of all 
public business. If there be some little difference between the 
Utopia of his intentions and the actual achievement of his 
government, it is impossible to deny his assiduity and per- 
severance. He is a kind, amiable, and merciful potentate, 
desirous of the advancement of his country. He works at 
night, continuing the sessions and conferences with his ministers 
until after dawn. He has faults, many, according to the 
Western standards, by which I have no intention of judging 
him. He has also many virtues, and he receives and deserves 
the sympathy of all foreigners in the vast works of reform which 
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he has encouraged in his dominions. His Majesty is pro- 
gressive. . As the autocratic monarch of a country, whose 
oldest associations are opposed to all external interference, the 
attitude of his Majesty has been instinct with the most humane 
principles, with great integrity of purpose, and much enlighten- 
ment, 

THE POWERS BEHIND THE THPONE. 

His Majesty is now almost a cypher in the management of his 
empire. Nominally, the Emperor of Korea enjoys the preroga- 
tive and independence of an autocrat; in reality, he is in the 
hands of that party whose intrigues for the time being may have 
given them the upper hand. He is the slave of the superb 
immoralities of his women. When he breaks away from their 
gentle thraldom, in the endeavour to free himself from thei 
political associations, his exceedingly able and unscrupulous 
Minister, Yi Yong-ik, the chief of the Househeld Bureau, rules 
him with a rod of iron, It matters not in what direction the 
will of his Majesty should lie, it is certain to be thwarted with 
the connivance of palace concubines, or by the direct bribery of 
Ministers. If the King dared, Yi Yong-ik would be degraded 
at once. No previous Minister has proved so success‘{ul, how- 
ever, in supplying the Court with money ; and, as the Emperor 
dreads an empty treasury, he maintains him in his confidence. 

He Irs made his own position from very insignificant 
beginnings, and, in justice to him, it may be said that he serves 
the interests of his Majesty to the best of his ability. Never- 
theless, he is in turn feared and detested. Alternately 
upon the crest of the wave or in the backwash of the tide, Yi 
y ong-ik remains the most enduring personality in the Court. 
‘The Russian irfiuence is behind him, while the Emperor also is 
secretly upon the side of his energetic Minister. 

A SECOND DOWAGER EMPRESS OF CHINA. 

Saving Yi Yong-ik, the most important figure in the Court is 
the mature and elderly Lady Om, the wife of his Majesty. In 
a Court which is abandoned to every phase of Eastern immo- 
rality, it is a little disappointing to find that the first lady in the 
land no longer possesses those charms of face and figure which 
sheuld explain her position. ‘There is no doubt that the Lady 
Cm is a clever woman. She is most remarkably astute in her 
management of the Emperor, whose profcund attachment to her 
is a curious paradcx. Lady Om is mature, fat, and feebly, if 
freely, frolicsome. Her face is pitted with small-pox ; her teeth 
are uneven ; her skin is of a seffron tint. There is some sug- 
gestion of a squint in her dark eyes, a possible reminder of the 
pest which afflicts all Koreans. She paints very little and she 
eschews garlic. Her domination of the Emperor is wonderful. 
I’xcept at rare intervals. and then only when the assent of Lady 
Om to the visit of a new beauty has been given, he has no eye 
for any other woman. 


HER ASCENT TO POWER. 

Nevertheless, the Lady Om has not always been a Palace 
leauty ; she was not always the shining light of the Imperial 
harem. Her amours have made Korean history ; only two of 
her five children belong to the Emperor, yet one of these may 
become the future occupant of his father’s throne. 

In her maiden days she became the mistress of a Chinaman ; 
tiring of him, she passed into the grace and favour of a Cabinet 
Minister. He introduced her to the service of the late Queen, 
whose acquaintance she made at the house of her father, a 
Palace attendant of low degree, with quarters within the walls. 
By the time that she became a woman in the service of her 
Majesty, the Lady Om had presented a child to each of 
her respective partners. As the virtue of the women in attend- 
ance upon the Queen had of necessity to be assured, her 
previous admirers kept their counsel for the safety of their 
own heads. The Lady Om boasted abilities which distinguished 
her among the other maids in attendance. She sang to per- 
fection, danced with consummate grace, painted with no little 
delicacy and originality, and could read, write and speak 
Chinese and Korean with agreeable fluency. The Queen took 
a fancy to her apparently innocent, guileless, and very lovable 
attendant. 
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Imitating the excellent example of his illustrious 
spouse, his Majesty bestowed upon her such attention 
that the Lady Om fled from the Palace to escape the 
anger and jealousy of her late mistress. 

The third child of whom Lady Om became the mother was 
born beyond the capital, in the place of refuge where the 
errant Griselle had taken up her abode. Meanwhile, Lady 
Om avoided the* parental establishment within the purlieus of 
the Palace. Upon the death of her third child she sought the 
proteetion of another high official, With him she dwelt in 
safety, peace, and happiness, becoming, through her strange 
faculty of presenting each admirer with evidences of her 
innocence, the subject of some ribald songs. Since her return 
to Imperial favour these verses have been suppressed, and may 
not be uttered upon pain of emasculation. 

It now seemed as if the Lady Om had settled down, but the 
events ‘of 1895, culminating in the foul murder of the late 
Queen, prompted her to renew her acquaintance with the 
unhappy Emperor. She became a Palace attendant again, and 
at once cleverly succeeded in bringing herself before the 
Imperial notice. She was sweetly sympathetic towards his 
Majesty ; her commiseration, her tenderness, her swppliant air 
of injured innocence, almost immediately captivated him, 

She wishes her son to become the future Emperor ; she is 
now living in a palace, and, since she is the apple of his 
Majesty’s eye, she permits nothing to endanger the stakes for 
which she is playing. 

THE MACHINERY OF GOVERNMENT. 

The Government is now vested in a Council of State, com- 
posed of a Chancellor, six Ministers, five Councillors, and a 
Chief Secretary. The will of the sovereign is, however, 
supreme. The Departments of State are conducted by nine 
Ministers, chief of whom is the Prime Minister, assisted in his 
Cabinet by the President of the Privy Council, the Ministers 
of the Household, of Foreign Affairs, Home Affairs, Finance, 
War, Law, Education, and Agriculture. With improved 
internal administration many of the abuses which existed under 
the old system have disappeared. There are still many griev- 
ances, and the working of the new machine of State cannot be 
said to give unalloyed satisfaction. Justice is still hedged about 
with bribery ; official corruptness admits of the venal purchase 
of office, 

THE CORRUPT FINANCIAL SYSTEM. 

The Korean exchequer is always empty, and in its 
attempt to obtain money the Government and others 
have resorted time and time again to the expedient of 
debasing the coinage, especially the lower denomina- 
tions. 

Steps have been taken from time to time by the Foreign 
Representatives to improve the finances of the country. Upon 
one occasion seven reforms were recommended, and the report 
subsequently presented to his Majesty. In the course of an 
inquiry it transpired that, in addition to nickels which were 
minted by the Government, there were more than twenty-five 
separate and distinct brands of nickels then circulating in Korea. 
. - - Tosuch a pitch has this condition of affairs attained that 
in Chemulpo quotations are current for: (1) Government nickels ; 
(2) first-class counterfeits ; (3) medium counterfeits ; and (4) those 
passable only after dark, 

HELP FROM A JAPANESE BANK, 

With a view to provide a remedy against the deplorable con- 
dition of the Korean‘ currency, a Japanese Bank, the Dai Ichi 
Ginko (No, 1 Bank), which is under the direction of Baron 
Shibusawa, decided, with the support of the Japanese Govern- 
ment, to undertake the issue of notes by which a promise was 
made to pay the bearer on demand in Japanese currency at any 
of its branches in Korea, . «. . This action upon the part 
of the Dai Ichi Ginko gave rise to vehement opposition from the 
Korean Government. . . . After considerable discussion, 


and various meetings, the Korean authorities agreed to withdraw 
all obstruction, and to publish throughout the Empire their 
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recognition of the existence ef the bank. From that day the 
validity of the position of the Dai Ichi Ginko has been un- 
questioned, 

THE MASSES. 

However interesting it may be to read of the 
Emperor and his favourites, it is infinitely more so to 
learn the habits and customs of the masses. Mr. 
Hamilton says: “The inhabitants of the Hermit 
Kingdom are peculiarly proficient in the art of doing 
nothing gracefully.” Having thus summed up the 
nation, he proceeds to show very clearly their many 
good points. It is marvellous that they should have 
any, these hard-worked, overtaxed, tired people of an 
official overrun country, but they have plenty. 


The Koreans are an agricultural people, and most of the 
national industries are connected with agriculture. More than 
seventy per cent. of the population are farmers ; the carpenter, 
the blacksmith, and the sltonemason spring directly from this 
class, combining a knowledge of the forge or workshop with a 
life-long experience of husbandry. The schoolmaster is usually 
the son of a yeoman farmer ; the fisherman owns a small. holding 
which his wife tills while he is fishing. The farming classes 
participate in certain industries of the country ; the wives of the 
farmers raise the cotton, silk, linen, and grass-cloth of the 
nation, and they also convert the raw material into the finished 
fabrics. The sandals, mats, osier, and tyvooden wares, which 
figure so prominently in Korean households, are the work of the 
farming classes in their leisure moments. The officials, the 
Yamen runners, the merchants, inn-keepers, miners, and junk- 
men are not of this order, but they are often closely connected 
with it. The Government exists on the revenue raised from 
agriculture ; the people live upon the fruits of the soil ; Korean 
officials gover1. whole communities given over to agricultural 
labour. The internal economy of the country has been affiliated 
for centuries to the pursuits and problems of agriculture, 


INSTINCTIVE AGRICULTURISTS. 

Koreans are thus instinctively and intuitively agriculturists, 
and it is necessarily along these lines that the development of 
the country should impart progress, 

It is impossible not to be impressed by a force which works 
so laboriously, while it takes no rest save that variety which 
comes with the change of season. The peaceable, plodding 
farmer of Korea has his counterpart in his bull. The Korean 
peasant and his weary bull are made for one another. Without 
his ruminating partner the work would be impracticable. It 
drags the heavy plough through the deep mud of the rice-fields, 
and over the rough surface of the grain lands ; it carries loads 
of bricks and wood to the market, and hauls the unwieldy 
market cart along the country roads, 


AN IDEAL CHILD OF NATURE—WITH INDIGESTION, 


At the present day the farmer of Korea is the ideal child of 
Nature ; superstitious, simple, patient and ignorant. He is the 
slave of his work, and he moves no further from his village 
than the nearest market. . . . Beyond the bull and the pig 
there are few farm animals in the inland districts. . . . Next 
in importance (among the crops) to rice come the different kinds 
of pulse, under which heading is included all the leguminous 
plants, the bean and the pea family. . . . Upon an average, 
the Koreans eat about one-sixth as much pulse ‘as _ rice, 
The price of beans is one-half that of rice; the price 
of either article is liable to variations. There are varieties 
which cost nearly as much as rice. ... The Korean is 
omnivorous. Birds of the air, beasts of the field, and fish from 
the sea, nothing comes amiss to his palate. Dog-meat is in 
great request at certain seasons; pork and beef with the blood 
undrained from the carcase ; fowls and game birds cooked with 
the lights, giblets, head and claws intact, fish, sun-dried and 
highly malodorous, all are acceptable to him. Cooking is not 
always necessary ; a species of small fish is preferred raw, dipped 
into some piquant sauce. Other dainties are dried seaweed, 
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shrimps, vermicelli, made by the women from buckwheat flour 
and white of egg, pine seeds, lily bulbs, honey water, wheat, 
barley, millet, rice, maize, wild potatoes, and all vegetables of 
Western and Eastern gardens ; even now the list is by no means 
exhausted. 

Their excesses make them martyrs to indigestion, 

DRESS, MALE AND FEMALE, 

As is well known, the dress of Koreans is white. 
All classes are alike in this, the quality alone marking 
the difference ; even your ricksha coolie is garbed in 
Isabella coloured white :— 

The officials are elegantly superior in their manner and 
appearance. The distinction in the costumes of the different 
classes is evinced perhaps by the difference in their prices. The 
dress of a noble costs several hundred dollars. . . . The 
costume of the women is in some respects peculiar to the capital. 
The upper garment consists of an apology for a zouave jacket in 
white or cream material, which may be of silk lawn, lawn, or 
calico, <A few inches below this begins’a white petticoat, baggy 
as a sail, touching the ground upon all sides, and attached to a 
broad band. Between the two there is nothing except the bare 
skin, the breasts being fully exposed. 

THE POSITION OF WOMEN, 

Despite the introduction of certain reforms, there is still 
much of the old world about Seoul, many relics of the Hermit 
Kingdom. Women are still most carefully secluded. The 
custom, which allows those of the upper classes to take outdoor 
exercise only at night, is observed. Men are, however, no 
longer excluded from the streets at such hours. . . . Women do 
not appear very much in the streets during daylight. The 
degree of their seclusion depends upon the position which they 
fill in Society. . . . In a general way the chief occupation of 
the Korean women is motherhood, Much scandal arises if a 
girl attains her twentieth year without having married, while no 
better excuse exists for divorce than sterility. In respect of 
marriage, however, the wife is expected to supplement the 
fortune of her husband and to contribute to the finances of the 
household, When women of the upper classes wish to embark in 
business, certain careers, other than that of medicine, are open to 
them. They may cultivate the silkworm, start an apiary, weave 
straw shoes, conduct a wine-shop, or assume the position of a 
teacher, They may undertake neither the manufacture of lace 
and cloth nor the sale of fruit and vegetables. A descent in the 
social scale increases the number and Variety of the callings which 
are open to women. Those of the middle-class may engage in 
all the occupations of the upper classes, with the exception of 
medicine and teaching. They may become concubines, act as 
cooks, go out as wet nurses, or fill posts in the palace. They 
may keep any description of shop, tavern or hotel ; they possess 
certain fishing privileges, which allow them to take clams, 
cuttle-fish, and déches de mer. They may make every kind of 
boot and shoe, They may knit fishing-nets and fashion 


tobacco-pouches. . . . If some little respect be ac- 
corded to women of the middle-classes, those of the 
lower status are held in contempt. Of the occupations 


open to women of the middle classes, there are two in which 
women of humble origin cannot engage. ‘They are ineligible for 
any position in the palace ; they may not manufacture tobacco- 


pouches, They may become sorceresses, jugglers, tumblers, 
contortionists, dancing girls, and courtesans, There is this 


. Wide distinction between the members of the two oldest profes- 
sions which the world has ever known: the dancing girl usually 
closes her career by becoming the concubine of some wealthy 
noble ; the courtesan does not close her career at all. 

WOMAN THE GREAT ECONOMIC FORCE, 

It is impossible not to admire the activity and energy of the 
Korean woman. Despite the contempt with which she is treated 
she is the great economic factor in the household and in the life 
of the nation. Force of circumstance has made her the beast of 
burden. 


dwell-in idleness, comparative luxury, and peace. In spite of 


She works that her superior lord and master may » 
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the depressing and baneful effects of this absurd dogma of 
inferiority, and in contradiction of centuries of theory and 
philosophy, her diligent integrity is more evident in the 
national life than her husband’s industry. She is exceptionally 
active, vigorous in character, resourceful in emergency, super- 
stitious, persevering, indomitable, courageous, and devoted. 
Among the middle and lower classes she is the tailor and the 
laundress of the nation. She does the work of a man in the 
household and of a beast in the fields ; she cooks and sews ; she 
washes and irons; she organises and carries on a business, or 
tills and cultivates a farm. In the face of every adversity, and 
in those times of trial and distress in which her liege and lazy 
lord utterly and hopelessly collapses, it is she who holds the 
wretched, ramshackle home together. 
A RURAL SCENE, 

Mr. Hamilton thus paints a word-picture of a village 
in Korea, which is a sink of filth set in beautiful sur- 
roundings :— 


At the turn of the winding track, bordered by the paddy- 
fields, or acres of golden barley, oats and tobacco, lies a village. 
It is but a cluster of some dozen straw-thatched hovels, dirty 
and unprepossgssing, but infinitely quaint and _ picturesque. 
The walls of the houses are crumbling and stayed up with beams. 
and massive timbers; the latticed windows are papered, the 
doorways low. A hole in the wall serves the purposes of a 
chimney ; a dog is sleeping in the porch ; a pig squeals, secured 
with a cord through the ears to a peg in the wall, Cocks and 
hens are anywhere and everywhere, the family latrine—an open 
trough, foul and nauseous, used without disgust by all members 
of the family save the older women-folk, stands upon the ver- 
andah. Somewhere, near the outer limits of the small settlement, 
an erection of poles and straw-matting distinguishes the village 
cesspool, the contents of which are spread over the fields in the 
proper season, 


THE COURTESANS THE HIGHEST EDUCATED CLASS. 


Among the courtesans the mental abilities are trained and 
developed with a view to making them brilliant and entertaining 
companions, . . Officially, they are attached to a department 
of Government, and are controlled by a bureau of their own, in 
common with the Court musicians. They are supported from 
the national treasury, and they are in evidence at officic 1 dinners 
and all palace entertainments, They read and recit>; they 


dance and sing; they become accomplished artists and 
musicians. They dress with exceptional taste; they move 
with exceeding grace; they are delicate in appearance, 


very frail and very human, very tender, sympathetic, and 
imaginative. 





























Korean Women on the Street. 
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Desecration of 








graves Decapitated, — together 
with male relatives to 
the fifth degree. 


Mother, wife, and 
daughter poisoned. 
Strangulation or deca- 
pitation. Wife poisoned. 


JAPAN’S POSITION. 


Mr. Hamilton makes no secret of 
the fact that, of all the nations, 
Japan has by far the greatest stake 
in Korea :— 

The future alone can disclose whether 
Korea isto be absorbed by the Japanese. 
At present the Japanese population in 
Korea exceeds twenty thousand, the actual 
estimate falling short of twenty-five thou- 
sand. . . . The progress of Korea, since 
the country came under her supervision, has 
been more evident than any of the difficulties 
which have originated out of the disposition 
of the Japanese to bully and coerce the 
Koreans. . . . The influence of Japan is 
already supreme in Korea. It is para- 
mount in the Palace; and it is upheld by 
settlements in every part of the country. 
In the capital itself there is a flourishing 
colony of four thousand adults. She has 


Counterfeiting ... 














established her own police force ; created 





Some Imperial Dancing Girls. 


Mr. Hamilton was enabled to witness a dance 
performed by the Imperial dancers, who are naturally 
the chosen artistes from all Korea. He says :— 

The dance epitomised the poetry and grace of human 
motion. The dainty attitudes of the performers had a gentle 
delicacy which was delightful. The long silken robes revealed 
a singular grace of depoitment, and one looked upon dancers 
who were clothed from head to foot, not naked, brazen and 
unashamed, like those of our own burlesque, with infinite relief 
and infinite satisfaction. There was power and purpose in 
their movements ; artistic subtlety in their poses. Their flowing 
robes emphasised the simplicity of their gestures; the pallor 
of their faces was unconcealed ; their glances were timid ; their 
manner modest. 

THE LAW IN KOREA. 


Time has not yet succeeded in bringing the adminis- 
tration of Korean justice up to a Western standpoint, 
although many of the punishments of older times 
have been abolished. 


Until within quite recent years it was the custom of Korean 
law to make the family of the arch- criminal suffer all his 
penalties with him. They are now exempted, and with the 
reforms introduced during the movement in 1895, some attempt 
was made to abolish practices opposed to the spirit of progress. 
The table, which I append, shows the punishments dispensed 
for certain crimes, 
‘Treason, Man ... Decapitated, together with male relatives to 

the fifth degree. Mother, wife, and 

daughter poisoned or reduced to slavery. 
Poisoned. 
Decapitated. Wife fo‘soned. 
Strangled or poisoned, 
Strangled or poisoned, 
Poisoned. 
Strangled, decapitated, or banished. Wife 
reduced to slavery, confiscation of all 
property. 


‘Treason, Woman 
Murder, Man 
Murder, Woman. 
Arson, Man 
Arson, Woman... 
Theft, Man 


Wife poisoned. 


her own post office, telephone, cable and 
wireless telegraph system. She has cpened 
mines—her principal mine is at Chik-san 
—and has introduced many social and_ political reforms, 
besides being the greatest economic factor in the trade of the 
kingdom. 
HOW THE JAPANISE WORK, 

The activity of the Japanese in the open ports of Korea does 
not correspond in any way to the size of the port. Whatever 
may be the local conditions, there is no falling off in their 
untiring enterprise. If the port has been established ten or 
twenty years, or only one, their commercial vigour is the same. 


It must be noted that Mr. Hamilton brings serious 
accusations against the Japanese settlers for their 
conduct towards the Koreans, although there are 
many travellers who do not bear him out in this 
respect. He says :— 

It is open to question whether tle Koreans will have over- 
come their feelings of irritation against the Japanese by the time 
that these have become thoroughly progressive in their treatment 
of the Koreans. . Nor is this prejudice remarkable when it 
is considered that it is the scum of the Japanese nation that has 
settled down upon Korea, It is, perhaps, surprising that the 
animus of the Koreans against the Japanese has not died 
out with time; but the fault lies entirely with the Japanese 
themselves. 

The Japanese possess a powerful factor to assist 
them in the spreading of their influence over the 
country in the Seoul-Fusan Railway :— 

This railway, which provides for extensive reclamation works 
in the harbour of Fusan, has become already an economic factor 
of very great importance. ' More particularly is this manifest 
when it is remembered that the country through which the line 
passes is known as the granary of Korea. Developments 
of a substantial character must follow the completion of this 
undertaking, the position of Japan in Korea receiving more 
emphatic confirmation from this work than from anything by 
which her previous domination of the country has been demon- 
strated. It will promote the speedy development of the rich 
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agricultural and mining resources of Southern Korea, and as 
these new areas become accessible by means of the railway, it is 
difficu't to see how the influx of Japanese immigrants and settlers 
to the southern half of the kingdom can be avoided. 

THE INTERESTS OF OTHER POWERS, 

The stakes held by the various nations in Korea 
are thus summed up :— 

The importance of the American trade in Korea is undeniable. 
It is composite in its character, carefully considered, protected 
by the influence of the Minister, supported by the energies of 
the American missionaries, and controlled by two firms whose 
knowledge of the wants of Korea is just forty-eight hours ahead 
of the realisation of that want by the Korean. This is, I take 
it, just as things should be. The signs of American activity in 
the capital alone are evident upon every side. 

The German 
colony is small 


extravagances of the Court, and the infamous corruption of th¢ 
officials. . . . Mr. McLeavy Brown has long been an enigma in 
Seoul. Although the variety of his gifts and the hospitable 
quality of his nature make him an important element in the life 
of the capital, there are few who care to stuly the man and his 
movements intelligently. Mr. McLeavy Brown possesses many 
moods ; and the isolation in which he is placed, by the absence 
of any sympathy between himself and the people among whom 
he lives, renders the circumstances of his position almost pathetic. 
When, in 1896, he refused to accept any salary for the hope- 
less and onerous post of Financial Comptroller of the Imperial 
Treasury, the foreign community of Seoul was astounded. This 
refusal to burden still further the resources of an exhausted 
country is, however, an index to the guiding principles of his life. 
There is no dissembling in his promises. Although he may 
temper an ill-wind with promises, the continuity of his decision 
is maintained, and he attempts to carry out independently and 
honestly anything 
to which he may 








and insignificant. 
German _ interests, 
however, have been 
given the concession 
of a railway line 
from Seoul to Wan- 
an. A mine, con- 
trolled by a German 
syndicate, and 
located at Tong-ko- 
kai, has been aban- 
doned with the loss 
of many thousand 
pounds, which had 
been laid out upon 
machinery and 
mining material in 
general, Germans 
possess no other 
concessions. ‘There 
is an important 
firm in Chemulpo, 
and this house has 
established a branch 
in Seoul. 

Little | develop- 
ment has distin- 
guished the conces- 








have pledged him- 
self. He is inde- 
fatigable in his 
work ; indomitabk 
in his perseverance, 
cool, and deter- 
mined. <A barrister 
by profession, he 
devotes himself to 
the minutiz of his 
service with an 
attention which dis- 
closes his legal 
training. In his 
estimate of a per- 
son, no less than a 
situation, he seldom 
errs. 

In his official life 
he represents a 
type of Englishman 
that is rapidly dis- 
appearing from our 
public services. 
His private life re- 
flects the culture 
and the grace of an 
attractive person- 
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French in Korea. 
A railway conces- 
sion was abandoned 
a few years ago; and an existing charter, covering certain 
mining rights, has almost expired. There are some eighty 
French subjects in Korea, of whom forty are French priests and 
one a bishop. 

Russian industrial activity in Korea may be regarded as a 
cloak for political schemes. Since the time that the Emperor 
became the protected guest of the Russian Legation, the influence 
of Russia in Korea has been more definite in quality. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND MR. MCLEAVY BROWN. 

The position which Great Britain fills in Korea is destitute of 
any great commercial or political significance. Unintelligible 
imaction characterises Isritish policy there—as elsewhere. Our 
sole concession is one of very doubtful value, relating to a gold- 
mine at Fun-san. - 

But there is always that great Englishman, Mr. 
Brown, to uphold British interests from his post as 
head of the Korean Customs. Of this remarkable 


man the following sketch is given :— 

It is nearly thirty years ago since Mr. McLeavy Brown made 
his appearance in China. . . . He is content to remain in Seoul 
a'w ys fighting, in grim and stoical silence, against the absurd 
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Archers of the Imperial Guard at practice in the Palace Grounds, Seoul. 


Seoul, that Mr. Mc- 
Leavy Brown is 
more skilful as a 
diplomatist than as an administrator ; and his brilliant conver- 
sational powers give some colour to the assertion. Upon arrival 
in Seoul newcomers are apt to hear that ‘* Brown is a walking 
encyclopedia.” He speaks, reads and writes with equal facility 
French, German, Italian and Chinese. 


WHY KOREA IS IMPORTANT. 


We close this review of Mr. Hamilton’s valuable 
book with a brief extract showing what it is that in 
his mind constitutes the value of Korea to Japan and 
to Russia :— 


Russia regards Korea as the completion of her dominions in 
the Far East, while Japan looks upon the little kingdom as the 
corollary to that expansion which is essential to the existence of 
the Island Empire. Russia in Manchuria and Korea, with her 
shadow projected over China, would mean a sentence of per- 
petual restriction and shrinkage for Japan. But, similarly, 
Russia from her position at Vladivostock and Port Arthur must 
regard the occupation of Korea by Japan as a wedge with its 
point projected towards the centre of her Manchurian com- 
munications, 
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11.—GOSSIP ABOUT JAPAN.* 


HIS is not a serious book, and indeed it would-be 
difficult to find anywhere a_ greater contrast 
from Mr. Hamilton’s book on Korea. Mr. Sladen 

himself says :— 


If I do not seem to take the Japanese seriously in this. book, 
it is because the book itself is not serious. I have chiefly tried to 
depict the humours of Japanese life—one might almost say the 
humours of Japanese street-life. Except when I am quoting 


the charm of Mr. Sladen’s book and the nature of his 
studies of Japan. 

Of the street life he writes vividly. 

The poor Japanese simply live in the street ; they sit outside 
their houses like Sicilians when they have done their work. . , . 
The first thing that strikes one about a Japanese street is the 
absence of horses. Of course they have: horses ; but the usual 
Japanese horse is as unlike the usual horse as the shaggy mam- 
moth of musews is to a properly groomed elephant. 
































All the Family at Work—Cleaning the Rice Plants in a Japanese Home. 


from the Japanese themselves, I do not attempt to give any 
glimpses of the life of ladies and gentlemen, Japanese great 
people are more dignified than other great people; they are not 
a legitimate subject for comedy. 

But knowing that the book is not serious, the reader 
‘can go on and enjoy Mr. Sladen’s book to the full, with- 
out having to employ perpetually the mental brake of 
serious thought. It would be impossible to give any 
adequate idea of the number of sides of Japanese life 
dealt with in the book in the limited space of a review, 
but the following extracts will help readers to understand 





* © Queer Things about Japan.” By Douglas Slad:n. (Treherne.) 15s, 


The beasts of burden in Japan are human. I have seen a 
street-roller, made of stone, drawn by about a hundred coolies. 
I have seen a man drawing a hay-cart, and, for the matter of 
that, carrying hay upon his back. They do not use waggons, 
but hand-carts, drawn by one or two men. . . . So uncommon 
is a horse that no one uses a horse without a man to run in 
front of it, who blows a child’s horn, and acts as a human 
cow-catcher. 

THE JAPANESE POLICEMAN AND CABMAN, 

The Japanese policeman is always taking notes. I imagine 
that he is fined if he goes home at night without having his 
notebook full. His general victim is a riksha boy, who holds 
his hat in front of him and bows between every word. He is of 
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high birth and low stature, but that does not matter since he 
understands jujitse. But he never has to use his supernatural 
powers ; his authority, like the size of his white gloves, is 
unlimited. . . . The Japanese cabman is his own cab _ horse. 
The other chief difference between him and his London brother 
is that the latter could not be called smiling. I can never 
understand myself why only four-wheel-cab men are called 
**growlers,” . . . The Japanese themselves think so meanly of 
Jinriksha-men that they are not allowed the honour of being 
servants at all, but have to put up with being mere tradesmen. 
I have read in a Japanese book that ‘there are jinriksha-men 
who seem to have sunk so low in their calling that they seem to 


have lost all feeling of loyalty to their employer, and only. 


care selfishly for the pittance they gain. Such men are 
often found in the Treaty Ports, eagerly seeking for the 
rich foreigner from whom they can get an extra fee.” . . .. Outside 
every hotel and public place there is a riksha stand, where the 
little men in their dark blue tunics and hose, and white basin 
hats, let their rikshas rest on their shafts, and stand smoking 
tiny brass pipes hardly big enough to take in the end of a 
cigarette. 


JAPANESE SHOPS, 


To start a Japanese shop is also the simplest thing in the 
world, You take off the front of your house, and arrange any 
of your worldly possessions you are disposed to part with 
on the floor. Japanese floors are raised off the street, though 
nothing is raised off the floor. . .. The reason why Japanese 
shopkeepers have such a bad name is that they are the lowest 
class of the population, except the outcast. Servants and resi- 
dents take precedence of them in society, and precedence is the 
favourite amusement of the Japanese. . .. Good Japanese 
shops contain nothing, except the attendants. When you have 
got as far as explaining what you want, the proprietor gives 
orders to attendants, who hiss as if they were brushing a horse 
and trying to keep the hairs out of their mouths, while they rub 
their knees and bob their heads, Off they go at a run— 
good servants always run—and bring back goods tied up in faded 
green silk handkerchiefs, or green cotton cloths. The goods are 
kept in the godown, but the customer is never taken there, for 
there he would choose right away, and have done with it, instead 
of being etiquettically worked up for half a day with enough tea 
to take his bath in. 


BOYS’ FESTIVALS. 


The Japanese live for festivals, and the poor people get the 
best of them. . . . The festivals which interest foreigners most 
aré the Girls’ Feast, the Boys’ Feast, and the Feast of the 
Dead. There is no mistaking when any festival is going on, 
least of all the Boys’ Feast or Feast of Flags, which is held on 
the fifth day of the fifth month. On it all houses which contain 
sons have huge gaily-coloured paper carp floating from tall 
flag-posts, and bellying out to the wind. They look more like 
sea-serpents. Ifa son has been born during the year, they have 
extra large ones, 


GIRLS’ FESTIVALS. 


There is no outward and visible carping at the birth of a girl, 
or at the Girls’ Festival—the Feast of Dolls—which takes place 
on the third day of*the third month. The birth of a girl is not 
anything to boast of. If they did anything, the parents would 
go into white, which is the Japanese mourning. . . . But they 
are very good to their little girls ; they will grow up into the 
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best of servant-wives, and are also needed for producing sons. 

. . They really spend more on the Girls’ Feast than on the 
Boys’ ; it takes the form of a gigantic dolls’ house, which teaches 
history. . . . When a girl-child is born into a decent family, a 
pair of historical dolls are produced for her. . . . The Japanese 
are born grown-up, and remain children all their lives. As soon as 
the baby can hold its historical dolls, it can be trusted with 
them ; they will be quite perfect when, between ten and twenty 
years later, the baby has to buy historical dolls for a baby of its 
own, . . . The chief joy of the Japanese girl during the Feast 
of Dolls is to prepare feasts for the dolls, which are not make- 
believe at all, but the choicest viands. 

THE FEAST OF THE DEAD. 

The prettiest festival is the Bon Matsuri, or Feast of the Dead, 
in July. On the first night the tombs of all those who died in 
the past year are decorated with Japanese lanterns ; on the second 
night all the tombs who have any relations left are decorated, 
and they have fireworks. . . . They go to see the wrestling, and 
because the Japanese love anything in the nature of a fair. 
Wrestling matches are the football of Japan—in the matter of 
drawing crowds. . « . The Wrestling Championship is the Derby 
of Japan for the crowds it draws and the betting it causes. It 
is a wonderful sight, and you can hardly get near the sort of 
theatre beside the Ekkoin Temple, where it is held ; the excite- 
ment reminds you ofa bull-fight. The building is in the old- 
fashioned style, made of light wooden framework and coarse 
matting. 

JAPANESE GARDENS. 

But it is on the subject of Japanese gardens that Mr. 

Sladen is most interesting. 


Japan is rapidly being recognised as the land far excellence of 
gardening. The Japanese seem to be able to talk to their plants 
as the people in Mr. Kipling’s jungle stories talk to their 
animals. At all events, the trees and flowers tell their secrets, 
and the Japanese listen to what they say, and humour them— 
with marvellous results, 

Gardens are a feature in Japan. In the suburbs they go in 
for regular landscapes ; in the cities, where building plots might 
almost be measured by inches, they get in a garden effect some - 
how—if it is only a bamboo trellis with a gourd trailing over it 
like it does on Japanese picture-frames at Liberty’s. 

If he can do nothing more, every Japanese who can afford 
them will have a row of blue and white pots with dwarf fruit or 
fir trees. . 
GARDENS TEN FEET SQUARE. 

Give a Japanese a backyard ten feet square and he will have 
a Chinese garden with any quantity of paths of glittering white 
quartz. But give a prosperous Japanese a few acres—one acre 
—round his house in the suburbs, and he will make a landscape 
garden worthy of Kubla Khan. A lake is a stne gud non, and 
if there are any undulations he will manage a cascade and a 
mountain river a few feet wide and a few inches deep, for 
bridges are his principal devices—bridges of ancient mossy stone, 
noty a straight slab, now a hog’s back with a stone hand-rail, 
wonderful for its combination of simplicity and elegance. His 
lake will be full of islands, partly to have more bridges, partly as 
pedestals for little stone torii, and votive lanterns with broad 
brims, and lighthouses and pagodas and fantastic rockwork, and 
fir trees trained to the shape of a ship in sail, or a peacock’s 
tail; while round the water's edge will be variegated maples of 
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every conceivable colour, and arbours of wistaria with blossoms 
three or four feet long trailing down to the water, 
eminence in the garden, a little artificial Fujiyama will be cut 
out of it, with a path winding to the summit occupied by a quaint 
stone seat. 


THE ITALIAN OF THE EAST. 


The poor Japanese is the Italian of the East. He lives on 
next to nothing, and thrives on it. He always has a smile. He 
works whenever he can get any work to do. They are all week- 
days to him. Instead of a seventh day, Sunday, he has his festa, 
a national holiday or a temple-festival. In either case he goes 
a-fairing in some temple, and takes his children or a female friend. 
He is never too poor to have money to treat them. He only 
gives himself a holiday when he is out of work, and his holidays 
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If there is an 





gardens—to wit, water, stone pagodas, votive lanterns (7shz- 
doro), lighthouses, cross-arches (0777), and endless terraces and 
stairways, fir-trees (/a/sujt), trained into all manner of fantastic 
shapes, maples (J/omi-j7) trained into all manner of fantastic 
colours, wistaria (7) trailing four feet long, racemes of pale 
lilac blossom over arbours built at the edge of the water, groves 


of blossoming trees, and a ridiculous stone or plaster travesty of 
Fujiyama, 


THE SHOW FLOWERS OF JAPAN, 


From gardens it is an easy step to flowers, and Mr. 
Sladen is to be thanked for giving so complete a list of 
the flowers and their seasons :—~ 


The great show flowers of Japan are the cherry, the plum, the 
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A Typical Japanese Garden. 


aie inexpensive. He just walks a hundred miles to see some 


~famous garden inits glory, and when the last turn in the road 


shows him irises of Horikiri or the thousand cherry trees of 
Yoshino on the day of all the year, he would not change places 
with the King of England. 


Some of this Japanese world is extremely funny, and some 
quite pathetic. It is rather funny, for instance, to see prosperous 
tradesmen and their families arrive from a distance with sufficient, 
articles for a night or two done up in boxes wrapped in oil- 
paper, tied up. with paper string ; and quite pathetic to find 
paupers who have not enough to eat, or any employment, 
walking a couple of hundred miles to see some famous temple 
gardens in blossom. 


There are certain features common to most Japanese temple 


lotus, the wistaria, the azalea, the chrysanthemum, the common 
camellia, the iris, the beautiful calamus, the tree peony, the 
hibiscus mutabilus, peach blossom, the Eulalia Japonica, the 
Camellia Sasanqua, and the maple and tea are added to their 
number for the purpose of marking months. 
the plum blossom (sme) marks January ; the peach blossom 
(momo), February ; the cherry blossom (sakura), April; the 
wistaria (fuji), and azalea (¢sutsuj7), and the tree peony (do/an), 
May ; the iris (ayame) and calamus (shodu), June; the lotus 
(renge), July ; the fuyo, August ; the susuk7, Septeiber ; the 
chrysanthemum (fu) and maple (momiji), October; the 
sasankwa, November ; and the tea (cha), December. March is 
not marked very precisely in the Japanese scheme of month 
flowers, It is covered by both the peach blossom and the 
common camellia, 


Roughly speaking, 
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Some Other Books of the Month. 





“JewEL Sowers”: A Novel. (Greening and Co.) 
Price 6s.—To call this book a novel a misnomer, and 
the ordinary novel reader wiil put it down before its 
fascination can be felt. It is an allegory, somewhat 
carelessly set, as are those cameos one sometimes buys 
in Italy. Like Watts’ pictures, the object seems to be to 
compel thought, and once read through it will be read 
again. The heroine is a real living creature. Rosalie 
Paleaf, born dumb, finds the jewel of divine life in the 
cinders of an earth-made creed, and rises to a higher 
sphere through labour and love, but whether she reaches 
it by means of death or ma.riage is a question which 
readers will answer differently. 


“ REMEMBRANCE.” By Mrs, Lovett Cameron. (John 
Long). Price 6s.—Since the appearance of Mr. Benson’s 
“* Dodo,” novels written to show up the wickedness of 
Society women have become rather a fashion. Lady 
Curtice, in “ Remembrance,” neglects her child until it is 
time for her to come out, and then is horrified to find that 
in her she has a rival. She sends the poor child, who is 
starving for love, to a lonely country house, with an old 
servant to look after her. Making by chance the 
acquaintance of a young farmer, who is the son of an 
ironmonger, but a thoroughly manly young fellow, a 
natural result follows, for Dora learns what it is to be 
loved and protected, and her story ends happily. 





“Sty Boots.” By John Strange Winter. (John 
Long.) Price 6s.—A collection of short stories, written 
in Mrs. Stannard’s inimitable fashion. ‘‘ Earth Bound” 
is the pathetic story of a ghost; “Sly Boots” is the 
nickname given by a naughty girl to an unfortunate 
bishop. Mrs, Graham, in a “ String of Garnets,” is a 
charming little woman. 





“Toy Gops.” By Percival Pickering. (John Long.) 
Price 6s.—A novel neither elevating nor particularly 
interesting, except to those who see all things awry. 
There is no character to admire, and the heroine, the 
granddaughter of an admiral, has been dragged up by a 
charwoman, and when nearly twenty received into the 
house of her aristocratic cousin, too late to undo the 
effect of her bad surroundings. 

*FouR RED ROSES.” By Sarah Tytler. (John Long.) 
Price 6s.—The “ Four Red Roses” are two pairs of step- 
daughters of a yeoman farmer of good descent, but sadly 
impoverished. Of the two elder, the one marries, the 
other engages herself to an army man; both men are called 
to South Africa on the outbreak of the Boer War. Their 
father loses all his property, and they move to London to 
find ways of earning a living. Their sorrows, joys and 
loves are told in the authoress’ most pleasant manner. 

‘ “THE CANON’s BUTTERFLY.” By Max Baring. (Greening 
and Co.) Price 6s.—The “ Butterfly ” in question is the 
daughter of a scientific clergyman and the wife of a 
novelist. She flutters hither and thither, not muchtroubled 
about her father’s dissatisfaction with her light-hearted 
pursuit of pleasure, nor interested in her husband’s books. 
The point of the story is the supposed theft of Mr. 
Emmerson’s plet by his lady secretary. The “ Butterfly ” 
helps and sympathises, and in the end resolves herself to 
share her husband’s labours. 


“ MoRCAR.” By Thomas Scott. (Greening and Co.) 6s. 
—A romance of hidden treasure, told in a curiously 
involved fashion. The elder Morcar, by trickery, has 
been despoiled of his inheritance. This he at length 
wrests from the hands of an unworthy possessor, who has 
stolen Morcar’s son, with some idea of making restitution, 
without confessing that his own claim is invalid. 





“ ENGLISH SPORT,” edited by Alfred Watson and 
published by Macmillan and Co. (12s. 6d.). This hand- 
some volume, illustrated by a number of coloured prints, 
is a reprint of a series of special articles upon all phases 
of Englisn sport. Mr. Alfred Harmsworth writes on 
motoring. Other writers write on such subjects as 
shooting, racing, cricket, polo, falconry, skating, and all 
other forms of that sport which has superseded both 
business and religion as the pre-occupation of multitudes, 
are rightly and sympathetically treated by those who are 
well qualified.to deal with the subject. 

Mr. Andrew Lang is an indefatigable bookmaker, and 
in his latest volume he has delved in the records of the 
past to as good purpose as ever. In “THE VALET’S 
TRAGEDY, AND OTHER STORIES” (Longmans, 12s. 6d. 
net) he tells twelve stories of historical mystery, most of 
which have not the definite ending beloved of readers of 
detective stories, but they are none the less of interest. 
Mr, Lang’s peculiar charm is the ease and almost mirth 
with which he treats his subjects, and it is this which 
makes the present volume so readable. 

Longmans publish a revised and enlarged edition of 
the poems of H.C. Kendall, who has some right to be 
regarded as standing in the foremost rank of Australian 
songsters. He died in 1882, and a brief memoir by his 
son forms a preface to this edition. It would appear that 
he was a grandson of an English missionary; his mother 
was a Miss McNally. Mr. Kendall, it will be remem- 
bered, carried off the prize of one hundred guineas 
offered by the Sydney Morning Herald for the best 
verses commemorative of the opening of a Sydney Inter- 
national Exhibition in 1879. 





Close observers of the tendency of the times must have 
been frequently impressed by the wave of interest in the 
occult subject which is sweeping over the public both in 
the Old World and the New. Those who are interested 
in the question will welcome the reprint of Robert Dale 
Owen’s ‘“‘ FOOTFALLS ON THE BOUNDARY OF ANOTHER 
WorLD.” It has been brought out by Stevens, Deane and 
Co. in a new volume which has been revised by Angts 
McArthur. It is recommended as a general equipment 
for the study of modern spiritualism, and a manual of 
practical guidance and consolation for the bereaved. 





“THe GREAT FOLK OF OLD MARYLEBONE.” By 
Mrs. Baillie Saunders. (H.J. Glaisher.) Price 2s. 6d. 
Illustrated by the authoress.—Mrs. Baillie Saunders has 
given us a delightful picture of olden Marylebone, and 
only those who have had experience can rightly appraise 
the labour involvéd in such research work. It is impos- 
sible to choose where all is excellent, but possibly the 
favourite chapters would be those on Marylebone in the 
twelfth century ; the Gardens, Dickens, and Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning. 
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StR HENRY FOWLER’s TuTOR.—A book of interest 
beyond Methodist circles, but especially interesting to all 
Wesleyans, is “Benjamin Gregory, D.D.” Autobio- 
graphical Recollections, edited by his eldest son. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 461 pp. 7s. 6d.) Dr. Gregory was born 
in 1820 and died in r1gor. His life of eighty years was 
spent in the service of Methodism, and Sir H. Fowler 
declares that he rarely met with so charming, so valued 
and so unique a personality. 

“THE LIFE OF DANIEL O’CONNELL.” By Michael 
Macdonagh. (Cassell and Co, pp. 486. 16s, net.)— 
Nobody could have been better equipped than Mr, 
Macdonagh for writing the life of the great Irish tribune, 
and he has done his work admirably. Mr. Macdonagh’s 
chief aim has been to give a life-like presentation of 
O’Connell the man, and his. story is.a very vivid and 
picturesque piece of biography. 





“ADAM SMITH'’S WEALTH OF NATIONS.” (Oliphant, 
Anderson and Ferrier. 1s.)--This is a condensed 
reprint of the most famous book in English political 
economy. It is edited by Mr. Hector Macpherson, and 
contains a biography, a summary, and a very complete in- 
dex. The book is well printed and attractively brought out. 





“HENRY WARD BEECHER.” By Lyman _ Abbott. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. pp. 457. Price 7s. 6d.)—This 
is the first time this admirable biography of one famous 
preacher by another has been published in this country. 
The life of Henry Ward Beecher undoubtedly justifies his 
biographer’s judgment that ‘‘ He was a good man and a 
great man,” and this pious. tribute to a great memory 
should be read by everyone interested in religious life. The 
book is well brought out, and contains a lengthy biblio- 
graphy, an index, appendices, and several portraits and illus- 
trations, among which it is strange to find “ Copies of 
English incendiary placards against Mr. Beecher in 1863.” 





THE attention devoted to physical culture in these 
days, attributable at the outset to the enterprise of Mr. 
Sandow, seems to be leading to the publication of 
numerous magazines in the interests of the cult. Cassell 
and Co. have commenced the issue of “ Cassell’s Physical 
Educator” in sixpenny monthly parts. It is well 
illustrated with diagrams, photographs, and drawings, 
and the letterpress is of a practical and sensible 
character. Physical culture cannot be insisted upon too 
often or too carefully. 

“THE SPINS OF THE CYCLING PARSON.” 
F. Hastings. (The Walter Scott Publishing Company, 
Limited.) Price 6s.—One lays down this book’ with the 
wish that Mr, Hastings would start on fresh travels and 
invite one to go with him. The illustrations are very 
good, and the racy descriptions next best to an actual 
journey with the cycling parson. Whether he is in 
London, in the country, on the Continent, or in America, 
the charm is the same, and one can quite understand the 
old lady who said, “ He a parson—why, he is a man!” 


By Rev. 


“THE MONEY PROBLEM,” published by Grant 
Richards, is a new edition of Mr. Arthur Kitson’s plea 
for free banking and a postage stamp currency. Mr. 
Kitson is an uncompromising advocate of what is called 
the “ Rag Baby,” and. there is no doubt that if once we 
adopt the principle of a token currency the advocates of 
unlimited paper money have a great deal to say for 
themselves, and Mr, Kitson says it. 
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OF REVIEWS. 


USEFUL WORKS OF REFERENCE. 


“DEBRETI’S HOUSE OF COMMONS AND JUDICIAL 
BENCH ” for 1904 is so much up to date that it is revised 
down to January 21, and appears handsomely bound, in a 
volume of 464 pages, on the 27th. It is a complete Par- 
liamentary guide, containing not only notices of members. 
of the House of Commons and Judicial Bench, but an 
abridged Peerage (quite sufficient for all practical pur- 
poses), while details regarding the changes which have 
taken place in the Jersonnel of Parliament since the last 
General Election are recorded in a form convenient for 
ready reference. The biographical notices of the mem- 
bers are carefully prepared, and in the judicial section 
there are similar notices of the judges of the Supreme 
Court, the recorders, the county court judges and the 
Colonial judges. (Dean and Son, Cloth gilt, illustrated, 
7s, 6d. net.) 


HAZELL’s ANNUAL FOR 1904” has appeared, and it 
contains a complete record of the events of 1903. It is 
thus thoroughly up to date, and its usefulness is 
immensely increased by the addition of a compre- 
hensive index, which serves the double purpose of facili- 
tating reference and of giving a better idea of the wide 
range and infinite variety of the contents of the Annual. 
In previous issues it was not always easy to find informa- 
tion which was undoubtedly given in the book, because 
one did not always know under what heading to look for 
it. The Index this year has obviated this difficulty. 
Special articles have been classified and consolidated 
more completely. For example, the article on “The 
British Empire” covers 44 pages ; “* Parliament of Great 
Britain and Ireland” takes up 130 pages ; “ The Parlia- 
mentary Session of 1903” 47 pages, and “ The Fiscat 
Question” 29 pages, each of these sections being sub- 
divided into convenient branches of the subject under 
review. The book is a most valuable record of men and 
topics of the day. (Hazell, Watson and Viney. Cr. 8vo., 
cloth, pp. 786, 3s. 6d. net.) 


“THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S YEAR-BOOK” occupies a place 
by itself in the catalogue of Reference Books. The growing 
interest in all that appertains to woman’s work, to 
woman’s intellectual development and social advance- 
ment, and even to their recreation, is manifested in many 
ways, but the steady increase in the number of pages in 
“The Englishwoman’s Year-Book” is one very obvious. 
sign of the times. Miss Emily Janes, who edits the Annual, 
says it “ aims at giving some idea of woman’s work and in- 
terests and some guidance to those who want to help their 
fellow-creatures, whether as individuals they live lives of 
which their own home is the centre, or take a wider view 
of their opportunities and responsibility.” (A, and C. 
Black. Cr. 8vo., cloth,-pp. 352, 2s. 6d. net.) 


“THE SCHOOLMASTER’S YEAR BOOK.” (Swan Son- 
nenschein and Co.) Price 5s.—The second issue of this 
invaluable book is larger and more complete even than 
the first Annual. Heads of schools have been much 
more ready to send information, and there are _bio- 
graphical details of more than 9,000 masters. The new 
feature is the Review of the Year. The Education Act, 
the reports of various societies, congresses, etc., lists of 
secondary schools for boys, statistics of scholars, fees, 
scholarships, etc., constitute a mine of information. The 
preface has many interesting details. 
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A RECORD YEAR FOR BRITISH TRADE. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN referred tothevoluminous Blue Book 
issued by the Treasury and the Board of Trade, the out- 
come of the much talked-of inquiry into the fiscal ques- 
tion as “the library of the Free Trader.” To this library 
the Board of Trade added a very valuable annexe last 
month in the shape of re- 


Consequently, adding imports and exports together, we 
obtain the following result of a comparison of the foreign 
trade in 1903 with the two preceding years :— 

Increase over 1902 .. 5 425,723,588 
Increase over I991 .. 33s 499,175 

1902 was described by Mr. Chamberlain in his Liver- 

pool speech, October 27th, 





turns which cut up by the 
roots Mr. Chamberlain’s 
constantly repeated asser- 
tion that British trade is 
going to the dogs. 

The Board of Trade 
returns of trade and navi- 
gation in the United 
Kingdom for 1903 are 
published in a shilling 
volume (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode). 

The figures show that 
1903 was a record year 
for British trade, whether 


A RECORD YEAR FOR 
TOTALS. 








1903, as one of the best 
years that British trade 
has known.” 1903 is bet- 
ter than the best. 

INCREASE OF EXPORTS 

AND IMPORTS. 

Our exports of British 
manufactured goods in- 
creased in the twelve 
months £2,354,000, the 
chief increase being 
£1,500,000 in iron and 
steel, and £2,000,000 in 
woollens. 

Our imports of manu- 
factured goods in the same 
period wasonly£2, 179,215. 
The chief increase of im- 








The returns show an 


increase in everything. Westminster Gazette.) 


ports was £8,100,000 in 
food and drink, and of 


AGGREGATE TRADE,— 
TOTAL OF Mr. Austen: 


Awkward Figures. 


va say, father, these Board of Trade figures are rather 


MPO ND Ex S. awkward for you.’ 
ImMpORTS A EXPORT Mr. Jo-erH: ‘‘Confound those Board of Trade officials, they’re nearly 





44,507,000 in raw mate- 
rials and articles partly 
manufactured. 














i 1QO3......ccceee £923,353,641 as bad as the T'reasury ones! They neither have any sense of imagination.’ COMPARISON BETWEEN 
Hs oe eae 877,630,053 (The Board of Trade returns published on Friday entirely upset 1872 AND 1903. 

j aw EOS aoe an ae 869,854,466 Mr. Chamberlain’s pessisuistic fallacies. } Although Mr. Chamher- 
it TQOO .....-0006 + 877,448,917 lain selected as his year of 
na The figures before 1990 run as follows :— comparison 1872, when prices were abnormally high, and 

iv Oa ON Bes WO82:1.30,67°7 | ABOF. v0... co 00s'eee £745,203,078 the demand for goods abroad enormous owing to the 

i PROS oie oss ces 702,522,005 | 18938............... 764,558,699 destruction wrought by the Franco-German War, 1903 
ag 1896.........:.0044 738,188,118 | 1899...........2-.. 816,570,241 has beaten 1872. It is necessary to deduct ships from the 

4 The figures for 1993 are made up as follows :— comparison of exports, as their value was not included in 

a Imports. the returns in 1872. 

i The exports given are of British produce only. 

We Tea vie kad Seas, sks. Sova ge” The figures given in millions by Mr. Chiozza Money 

(fi BAGKe easy sie) Nese pies’ kik ee Che ROO OD are as follows :— 

4 ?X PORTS. Imports. Exports. 
ne Total, including Million £. Million £. 

| es ol Forzign and Colo- NOUS ABO V Cat) oo i.0 cc ce BBG sw. ce “250 

wa aptanareay nial Produce. 882 r 2 

’ 1882 (Boom Year) PO er | rg 

if lah ae eos apeayet sh £ 360,447,316 FSQOW DOOM Wear) 42). sess ices GME (sry tees, BOR 

" a0 a mee egg Sheri Se aE: 1909 oo Aa Ga) “ngee: ese) MRD te at - 

i Meee FORZIRIOy ise seeces 1,854, 1903 (Recor 343 287 
BP The f beh per “at ee eile If the exports of 1993 had been ohaehs at ie prices of 
HF he following are the increases tor the twelve mc : 1872, the total would have been worth £425,000,000 
| ia ' Imports, Exports. minus coal and ships. 

f E 1901. 

a gree Saas £11,208, 537 THE EXPORT OF COAL AND SHIPS. 

Inc. over 1992. The export of ships was valued at £9,149,000 in 1901, 
20,916, 127 12,583,048 at £5,871,009 in 1902, and £4,285,000 in 1903. The 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS: 


export of coal was £30,334,000 in 1901, £27,581,000 in 
1902, and £27,262,000 in 1903. The increase in our 
exports of both coal and ships are substracted as 
follows :— 


EXPORTS MINUS COAL AND SIIIPS. 


1901 £240,600,000 
1902 249,900,000 
1903 259, 300,000 


WHAT WE IMPORT, 
The goods imported from abroad in 1903, after cost of 
freight and insurance had been paid on them, are valued 
as follows :— 
Food, drink, and tobacco ... 
Raw materials * Ee ‘ 
Articles wholly or mainly manufactured ... 
Miscellaneous 


* ce 6 25R8OS,000 
173,558,000 
134,059,000 
2,132,000 
£5 42,909,000 

Most of the articles who!ly or mainly manufactured 
are imported by our manufacturers for use in making 
British goods. We imported, for instance, paper of the 
value of £4,845,000, which was entered as manufactures, 
but which was largely used as the raw material for 
British newspapers. 

THE BALANCE OF TRADE IN OUR FAVOUR. 

The balance of trade in our favour is larger this year 
than ever before. If we exclude exports of foreign and 
Colonial produce, the figures stand thus :— 

Brought into the country w-» £542,906, 325 
Sent out of the country... + 290,890,281 








£252,016,044 

If foreign and Colonial produce is included the balance 
will be reduced to £182,000,000. This enormous excess 
of receipts over disbursements represents the balance in 
our favour on the year’s trading. It is accounted for (1) 
by the profits of British shipping employed in carrying 
this enormous trade ; (2) by the profits made by British 
traders and workmen earning their living abroad ; and 
(3) by the payment of interest by the foreigner upon 
British capital invested abroad. The net result of these 
remittances and profits made abroad is that we only need 
to export £290,890,281 of British goods, or £360,447,316 
of British, foreign and Colonial goods in order to wipe off 
our total indebtedness of £542,906,325. 

THE PROSPERITY OF THE HOME TRADE. 

The Board of Trade Returns only relate to the oversea 
trade. No returns of the home trade are procurable, but 
some idea of the enormous expansion since 1872 may be 
gained by the statistics of the Bankers’ Clearing House. 
The aggregate turnover, as reflected in the cheques pass- 
ing through the banks of the country, is steadily increas- 
ing, as the following figures indicate :— 


1870 .. £3;914,220,000 
1880 ... 5:794, 238,000 
1899 ... 7,801,048,009 
‘ 1900 3,960, 170,000 
IQOI ... 9,561,169,090 
5902. ... 10,028, 742,050 
1903 10, 119,825,000 





“ PICTURES of Niagara in Winter” are one of the 
features in Cassell’s, 

A SKETCH, in Cassell’s, of Mr. H. B. Irving, by Sidney 
Dark, quotes from Mr, Cosmo Hamilton the mor that 
“though Oxford had ceased to have any value as a seat 
of learning, it was still of inestimable value as a recruit- 
ing ground for the stage.” 
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PROSPECTS OF A NEW AMERICAN INVASION. 

ACCORDING to Professor S. J. McLean of the Leland 
Stanford University, who contributes an_ interesting 
article on pools and trusts to the Quarterly Review, the 
depression in the American iron trade is likely to result 
in a determined attack upon the foreign market. 

THE SLUMP IN STEEL STOCK, 

Professor McLean says :— 

Though the dividends paid by the Steel Corporation have 
exceeded those paid by any similar body, its securities have 
lately been in an increasingly unsatisfactory condition. The 
common stock, which went below 30 in 1902 (a fall of almost 
§0 per cent. from its original quotation), has, during the year 1903, 

















Minneapolis Fournal. | 


The Eclipse of M:irgan by Rockefeller. 


ranged from 39 on February 5th to 10 on November roth. The 
fortunes of the preferred stock have been equally unsatisfactory. 
This stock, which ranged from 97? in January 1902 to 79 in 
December of that year, has, during 1903, gone from &9? on Janu- 
ary. 7th to 493 on November toth. On the basis of the present 
market quotations (November 28th, 1903) the common stock 
of the Corporation could be purchased for 55,934,222 dols., or at 
a discount of 89 per cent., while the preferred could be obtained 
for 265, 363, 332,dols., or at a discount of 48 per cent. ; in other 
words, stocks whose par value is in round numbers one billion 
dollars have a market value of 321,000,000 dols. The prices of 
steel common are at present lower than those which, during the 
panic days of 1893, ruled in the case of the common stocks of 
a number of companies which are now merged in the Steel Cor- 
poration. The evil fortunes of the steel securities show also in 
the quotations of its bonds. 
HEAVY CUT IN 
The credit of the steel securities has been affected by general 
kusiness conditions. When the Corporation was formed there 
was much idle boasting with regard to the immunity from the 
laws of supply and demand which the enterprise would possess ; 
and it was alleged that because of its commanding position it 
would be able to hold prices steady. But hardly had a cessation 
of demand manifested itself when a cut in prices became 


WAGES. 
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necessary. Karly in November, 1993, the prices of the leading 
steel products, with the exception of steel rails, were fixed on a 
lower basis by the steel pools. The price of steel billets was 
reduced by 4 dols. per ton in the week ending November 13th. 
As soon-as this was known there was a general decline in steel 
securities. It has been shown that in the face of a curtailed 
demand reductions in prices are necessary. The plans of the 
Corporation show that a still greater curtailment in demand is 
anticipated. So far 25 per cent. of the plants have been closed ; 
and the general output has been reduced by 15 per cent. Five 
per cent. of the employés have been ‘‘ laid off,” and 4 per cent. 
have been dismissed. The Illinois Steel Company has ‘‘ laid 
off”? 3,200 men in two weeks. It is expected that, when all the 
retrenchments are carried through, there will be a reduction in 
‘wages of 20 per cent, reductions in salaries of 30 per cent., and 
economies in plants of 20 per cent. Such a shortening of sail 
might well be expected to disturb the minds of already anxious 
‘stockholders. 
THE RESULT: A NEW AMERICAN INVASION, 

The combinations are now beginning to look to the foreign 
trade. The Steel Corporation, which has hitherto found the 
home demand more than sufficient, has now created a special 
department which, it is expected, will develop an export trade 
of 125,000,000 dols. per annum, which will give a profit of 
-8 per cent, The reductions in wages already referred to will 
assist in the development of this trade. In some lines—e.g., the 
manufacture of tin-plate, the workmen have for some time been 
working on a lower wage schedule for export trade. Moreover, 
the railways agreed in November, 1903, to reduce the export 
rates on Steel by one-third. A similar reduction has been 
made on steel rails, though it has not yet been officially pub- 
lished.. In pushing the foreign trade the Corporation feels 
that the home market will be guaranteed to it by the tariff, and 
it will dispose of its surplus in foreign markets at whatever 
prices may be necessary to meet foreign competition. On a 
steel-rail contract at present pending in Canada the Corpora- 
tion is willing to go below 22 dols. per ton. Even at this 
figure it would have net earnings at 8°33 dols. per ton. It has 
sold steel rails recently in Korea and in Japan at 20 dols. per 
ton. For the present it is able, on account of the tariff, to hold 
the price at 28 dols. per ton in the home market. It is also 
largely increasing its exports of steel wire to Australia. The 
other combinations will also be able to make their competition 
felt. What the ultimate effects will be, it is impossible to 
determine ; but it is probable that, owing to the readjustment 
which European industries have been going through, the 
onslaught of this second ‘* American invasion ” will be felt less 
in the home markets than in the trade of those outlying countries 
which Europe has hitherto regarded as its own. 





SOME FIGURES FOR MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 

ANYONE who is dismayed at Mr. Chamberlain's gloomy 
pictures of the decay of our trade and the decline of our 
prosperity would do-well to study the figures set forth in 
the “Statesman’s Year Book.” Instead of a record of 
contracting trade and diminishing wealth he will discover 
a steady advance almost all along the line. Ifwe take the 
totals of imports and exports, we find they have increased 
from. £681,826,448 in 1893 to £878,210,948 in 1892, and 
that with the single exception of ‘tg01 they have shown 
a steady annual’expansion. The value of our imports 
and exports has risen in the same period from 18 15s. 6d. 

er head of our population to £20 18s. 9d. Or take another 
test, that of the assessed value of property and profits for 
income-tax. In thelast thirty years this has almost doubled. 
In 1871 it stood at £465,594,366, but in 1901 this sum had 
risen to £883,355,513. Or again, take the receipts of the 
Post Office Savings Banks. Here, too, there is a record 
of steady advance. In 1897 the figures were £38,423,140, 
and in 1901 444,733,314. In the same time the tonnage 
of the shipping belonging to the United Kingdom had 
increased from 8,953,171 to 9,608,420 tons, and the 
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takings by the railways had risen from £93,737,054 to 
£106,558,815. These figures hardly indicate that we are 
beginning to go downhill, and that our trade is in so 
parlous a condition that it is imperative to fling the 
whole of our fiscal system under which this prosperity 
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has been built up into the crucible. Nor when we come 
to compare our trade with that of other nations is there 
anything alarming to disclose. Taking the trade done 
by the nations of the world on the basis of the amount 
per head of population, we stand at the head of the list 
with the exception of some small countries, from whose 
competition we have nothing to fear. 


LOSING KOREAN TRADE. 

Mr. ANGUS HAMILTON in his new book on Korea 
writes :— 

The Emperor of Korea instructed Mr. Bennett (a British 
agent in Seow) to order forty complete telephones, switch- 
boards, key-boards, and instruments, all intact.. Ericson’s, of 
Stockholm, despatched triplicate cable quotations, forwarding 
by express shipment triplicate catalogues and photographs, as 
well as cases containing models of their different styles, with 
samples of wet and dry cables. One of the two British firms, 
to whom the order had been submitted, made no reply. The 
other, .after- an interval of two months, dictated a letter of 
inquiry as to the chemical qualities of the soil, and the character 
of the climatic influences to which the wires, switch-boards, and 
instruments would be subjected. 

A few years ago a demand arose for cheap needles and fish- 
hooks. The attention of British manufacturers was drawn to 
the necessity of supplying a needle which could be. bent to the 
shape of a fish-hook. A German manufacturer got wind of the 
confidential circular which Mr. Bennett had prepared, and for- 
warded a.large assortment of needles and fish-hooks, the needles 
meeting the specified requirements. ‘The result of this enter- 
prise was that the German firm skimmed the cream of the market. 
The English needles were so stiff that they snapped at once ; 
and it.is perhaps unnecessary to add that, beyond the few packets 
opened for the: preliminary examination, not one single order 
for these needles has been taken. 








IT was an Englishman who originated the present type 
of gold pen so extensively used, but it is from America 
that we get almost all the fountain pens now in the 
market. The Waterman Ideal Fountain Pen is one of 
these, and it has deservedly attained great popularity. 
The nib works smoothly and evenly, the ink flows freely, 
and the reservoir does not leak—three virtues which go 
far to. make a fountain pen an indispensable part of one’s 
working outfit. , 
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The Progress of Applied Science. 





MILK IN POWDER. 

In the World's Work Mr. E. W. Saleeby writes of 
anew process whereby milk can be reduced to a 
powder, practically imperishable, and absolutely safe. 
‘This sounds revolutionary, but he says :— 

Before anyone ‘can attempt to follow the description of th!s 
dried milk, he must disabuse himself of the idea that milk is 
essentially a fluid, comparable to water or beer. It needs only 
to add a few drops of an acid or of the ferment called rennet— 
which is. prepared from the calf, but is procuced by our own 
stomachs after each meal—to realise that milk is to be looked 
upon as a solid; into which, indeed, it is immediately converted 
after it reaches the stomach. 

THE MACHINE, 

The illustration shows the machine which in less than thirty 
seconds reduces the milk to two fine sheets of dry powder, one 
of which—purposely broken to show the cylinder underneath— 
is seen in the photograph. The two cylinders have a tem- 
perature considerably above that of the boiling-point of water, 

By this new discovery—known as the Just-Hatmaker process 
—there is produced a light, yellowish, flaky powder, which, 
when water is added to it, is reconverted into milk, indistinguish- 
able by the senses of sight, taste, and smell, or by chemical and 
physiological examination, from fresh milk. It is, indeed, 
distinguishable by bacteriological examination, for whereas even 
fresh milk contains millions of bacteria—descended in a few 
hours from the few thousands derived from the lacteal passages 
of the cow—the milk thus prepared is absolutely sterile— 
contains, that is to say, no microbes whatever. The powder 
<an be sent by post in boxes so constructed as to permit no 


aerial bacteria to enter, and specimens which have been sent 

round the world, remaining three weeks at Shanghai en route, 

have been found to be absolutely germ-free and in perfect 

condition. Careful chemical examination has been unable to 

detect any difference in chemical composition between ordinary 

milk and the milk produced by adding water to this powder. 
NUTRITIOUS AND SAFE, 

To prove that besides being sterilised the powdered 
milk was also nutritious, the following test was 
made :— 

In connection with the officers of the Health Department in 
New York, and with the directors of several charitable societies, 
a long series of experiments—which are still continuing—was 
begun in New York last summer. Eight hundred and fifty 
children, ranging between five days and two years in age, were 
fed exclusively on milk made by the addition of water to this 
powder, 

The results of these experiments are fairly enough claimed to 
be unique. Not one child died, and every one gained weight. 
Of the same number of similar children fed as these would have 
been fed, probably one hundred and fifty or so would die during 
those hot months. One further result of these most remarkable 
cxperiments was to show that this milk clots in the human 
stomach, not in the large masses which are usually produced 
from cow’s milk, but in fine granular clots such as are pro- 
duced from human miik. 

Consider what it will mean when you can order by parcels 
post a year’s supply of milk at a time, or send it to your friends 
in pioneer settlements where milk is unobtainable ; and when 
the ocean-steamer can store its milk as it now stores its flour. 
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The Machine, Just-Hatmaker, shzwing the powdered milk on cylinder. 
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A MECHANICAL MEMBER OF 
THE R.S.P.C.A. 


An example which deserves to 
be followed has been set by some 
lovers of animals in Norwood. Day 
by day they.saw the heavily-laden 
horses toiling up the steep hills of 
the neighbourhood, and at last they 
decided to hire a traction engine, 
which would be freely placed at the 
disposal of heavy vans to draw them 
up the steepest incline. 


MECHANICAL STREET SWEEPERS. 

Custom has made us acquainted 
with the principles of a domestic 
sweeper which consumes its own dust, 
like the Ewbank and many other 
kinds, but it has remained for the 
municipal authorities of Berlinto apply 
the same principle to the cleansing of 
the streets. The ordinary broom sweep- 
ing entails much discomfort to the 
passers-by, besides distributing much 

















Traction Engine helping Horses up a Hill at Norwood. 


of the refuse on windy days over the entire neighbour- WIRELESS TELEPHONY. 

hood. The new municipal sweepers are noiseless, THE wonders of wireless telegraphy will undoubtedly 
absolutely dust-consuming, and most efficient dust re- soon be supplemented by those of wireless telephones. 
movers. It is probable that this system of street clean- Mr. Graham Bell, the veteran inventor of the telephone 
ing will be largely adopted—in Germany at any rate. now inuse, is devoting much time to this problem. Our 
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The New German Road Swee;ers at work. 
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THE PROGRESS 


illustration shows the apparatus of one of the 
new system now under experiment in 
Germany. The receiver is shown on the 
right and the transmitter on the left. 


THE NEW SUSPENSION BRIDGE AT 
NEW YORK. 

In the Engineering Magazine the following 
description of the New York Bridge is 
given :— 

The new bridge is five feet greater in span than the 
Brooklyn bridge, but in capacity for traffic it exceeds 
the older structure threefold, and *t is in this respect 
especially that the new bridge is notable. 

A few fizures may be given to enable the old, or 
Brooklyn bridge, to be compared with the new, or 
Williamsburg bridge. The Brooklyn bridge is of 
1,595.5 feet clear span, and a total length of 5,989 
feet. Its clear height of waterway beneath is 135 
feet, and the width of the bridge structure proper is 85 
feet. The Williamsburg bridge has a span of 1,699 
feet and a clear height of 140 feet 4} inches above 
mean high water, while the width is 118 feet. The 
traffic capacity of the Williamsburg bridge is increased 
by making a portion of the suspended structure double 
deck, there being two roadways and two tramways for 
electric trolleys on the lower deck, while above there 
are two foot walks, two bicycle paths, and a double 
track way for the elevated railway. This arrangement 
will provide fully triple the transport capacity for the 
new bridge over the old, and this will doubtless 
materially relieve the crowding of the Brooklyn bridge, 
besides aiding to develop the section more directly 
reached by the new structure. 

The principal differences in appearance between the new 
bridge and the Brooklyn bridge are of the towers, which are of 
structural steel instead of masonry, and in the much greater 
depth and stiffness of the suspended structure, this latter being 
practically an immense truss bridge supported by the cables 
instead of by piers. This latter feature gives the new bridge a 
great degree of stiffness, and it is expected that evea with the 
greatest traffic of which the roadways are capable the deflection 
and vibration will be almost imperceptible. 

The new bridge was commen:ed in October, 1897, and opened 
in December, 1993, and the total cost, exclusive of the site, was 
about 11,000,000 dols. ; inclusive of the land, however, the cost 
has exceeded 20,000,000 dols. The Chief Engineer of the bridge 
was Mr. L.'L. Buck, and the Assistant Chief Engineer, Mr. O. F. 
Nichols. 
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A New Wireless Telephonic Apparatus. 


THE BIGGEST LOCOMOTIVE IN THE WORLD. 


As usual America leads the way in respect of size 
in locomotives. The Baldwin Company of Philadel- 
phia have recently constructed a huge freight engine, 
weighing nearly one hundred thousand pounds more 
than the largest one previously built. It has a tota} 
weight of 450,000 pounds, and is so heavy that extra 
heavy rails are to be laid by its owners over lines on 
which it is to run. It has ten driving and four truck 
wheels, two forward and two in rear of drivers. The 
total length of engine is 35 feet 11 inches and with 
tender 66 feet ; at its highest point it measures 12 feet. 





























The Biggest Locomotive in the World. 








Languages and Letter-writing. 


: INCE the meeting of the Modern Language Asso- ESPERANTO. 
ee ciation in December there has been much discus- The first Annual Meeting of the Esperanto Club last 


sion of the question as to which is the most necessary month was a great’ success. The room at Essex Hall 
language to be taught in schools, Sir Arthur Rucker was quite full, and the students of the various classes 
having announced that the whole of the sum contributed much enjoyed meeting one another, It is to be hoped 
for languages by the London County Council to the that some generous donor.will give us a chance of more 
University of London would be used for the teaching of such gatherings, A phonographic message had been 
German. One gentleman writing to the 7zmzs considered sent by Dr. Zamenhof; and Mr. Rees of the Mader 
that Arabic would be far more useful. The Hon, W. N. Language Press kindly brought his fine phonograph, so 
Bruce touched the spot when he spoke at the Technical that all might hear it. Mr. Moscheles gave an address 
Education Conference of the bad supply of suitable in Esperanto, which was much applauded. Mr. Motteau 
teachers. He said excellent work was being done by came, and with him several friends, who sang as a 
some local authorities in sending teachers abroad, though —_quartette his version of L’Espero. Mr. O’Connor, Colonel 
this was not being done in a systematic manner, and, pollen and others spoke, and a letter was read from 
ii in his’ opinion, the right system would be one of recipro- yr Stead, who was too unwell to be present. Sir 
| city and exchange’ of service between our Universities Wijliam Ramsay had also been prevented from coming. 
and schools and those of France and Germany. All ]_ was announced that the membership had increased 
honour to the Board of Education if it will help to bring 177 during the yeat, and that very large numbers had 
about this desirable exchange. As many of our readers pecome interested in the movement, and some hundreds 
know, we have steadily advocated such a system for the had sent in their names to Dr, Zamenhof as adherents. 
dast seven years, and have even been able to help towards Probably the new Adresaro will not be ready until 
such exchanges, though in a very small way. Imagine March, when a good increase of names will be shown. 
how good it will be when a thorough registration system Applicants for this should enclose 6d, for stamps, which 
has been established, and a teacher having been well should be sent to the Honorary Secretary of the Club, 
trained here will be passed as a matter of course to H, B, Mudie, Esq., 41, Outer Temple. As our readers 
France or Germany, Italy or Spain, students from know, the Adresaro is sent only to those who have 


those countries coming over here in the same manner, proved by letter that they have some acquaintance with 
Probably there will be no need of the parrot cry, Esperanto. 


“Money, money,” which is the drawback to so many 
grand schemes, for an exchange is not expensive as a rule. 
BESANCON,. The “ Fundamenta Krestomatio ” has been called the 

It seems early in the year to talk about holiday courses,  Esperantists’ Bible. Such a description is misleading at 
but before our next issue appears the French holiday least. A wonderful production it is, however, a sort of 
courses will have opened in the beautifully-situated town Compendium of literature and a digest of its laws. Like 
of Besancon. Foreign students will be received at the the Mavor’s Spelling of old days it is a multum in parvo, 
boys’ Lycée and the girls’ normal schools at a cost of Fables there are and legends, amongst others a trans- 
£1 a week, and the teaching course is thirty francs for ‘ation of Andcrsen’s beautiful “ Sea-Maiden,” anecdotes 
the series of lessons. Every advantage this watering. Stave and gay, short original stories, scientific articles, 
place can offer will be thrown open free to the students. 4d an essay on the various international languages. 


For full particulars write to M. le Secrétaire de ?Univer- The grammar is given with the authority of its author, 
sit¢, Besancon, Doubs, France. who has also written many poems and translated others, 


: ree Es : so that Schiller and Heine, Longfellow and Moore find a 
THE SCHOLARS’ CORRESPONDENCE IN AMERICA. place, and three and sixpence will buy it and. pay its 
_ The report of the Modern Language Association has postage costs. 
just come to hand. Something like 1,200 students in The Esferantist gives every month information about 
France, Germany, and America have been put in touch the free classes. The subscription is 3s. per annum, 
with one another. The complaint there is the same as single numbers 4d. The courses are held— 
with us: it is very difficult to get Spaniards to correspond. Monday: Gouin Schools, 34, Harrington Road 
Much enthusiasm has been displayed by the students, Kensington, 6.30. rere ? 
and the results, as regards the acquisition of language, Tuesday : Forest Gate at 8. Commercial College, 69, 
have been very good. Much regret was expressed atthe Woodgrange Road. Mr. Motteau giving the lessons. 
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discontinuance of Comrades All. Thursday : Gouin Schools, 16, Finsbury Circus, 6.30. 
NOTICES. Other classes are held by Mr. Jeffrey, 42, Park Road, 
The list of teachers interested in the Scholars’ Interna-__ Ilford ; Mr. Bacon, 170, Clapham Park Road; and Mr. 
tional Correspondence will be again published in the Eagle, 21, Kellett Road, Brixton. 
Revue Universitaire of April. Teachers who have Conversation classes, the secona Monday in the month 
changed addresses are earnestly asked to let me know, .at the REVIEW OF REVIEWS Office. 
so that the list may be corrected. - Published at the REVIEW OF REVIEWS Office :— 
: The Modern Language Association hopes to accept the O’Connor’s “ Complete Manual,” Is. 73d. post free. 
invitation of the Guilde Internationale to hold an Easter “‘ English-Esperanto Dictionary,” 2s. 8d. 
meeting in Paris. The Sorbonne will be the place of the . Motteau’s “ Esperanto-English Dictionary,” 2s. 8d. 
inaugural meeting, and there will be great facilities for . The two manuals for the blind by M. Cart, the sighted 
inspecting French schools in working order.: one 6d., and the Braille edition 4s. 4d. post free, can 


Adults who desire correspondents are asked to send also be obtained. For those desiring to give them away 
one shilling towards cost of search (mentioning age and there will be, by M. Cart’s desire, a reduction in the 
tastes) to the Secretary for International Correspondence. _ price. 
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PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 
an. 1.—A number of new Acts of Parliament come into force ; 
they include the Motor-Car Act and that regulating the employ- 
ment of children Several arrests are made in Chicago in 
connection with the theatre fire ... Count Tisza receives 
members of the 
Liberal Party of 








— Hungary at 
, Budapest ... It is 


officially stated 
at St. Petersburg 
that Japan, in 
her last note, 
makes no time 
limit for Russia’s 
answer ... Mr. 
Chamberlain re- 
plies that he can- 
not at present 
accept Mr. 
Deakin’s invita- 
tion to visit 
Australia, but 
hopes to do so 
later ... A treaty 
of arbitration be- 
tween Great 
Britain and Italy 
is drawn up. 

Jan. 2.—The 
situation between 
Russia and Japan 
is considered very 
critical at Tokio 
Signor Giolitti. An Imperial 
‘ P bate to, decree, issued at 

New Prime Minister in Italy. St. Petersburg, 
announces _ that 
Admiral Alexieff is granted a special flag as Viceroy of the Far 
East ... The Portuguese Parliament is opened by the King in 
person .... The Turkish Government requests the Italian 
Government to appoint a general to command the gendarmerie 
in Macedonia. The Italian Government at once appoints 
General de Giorgis ... The American syndicate at Shanghai 
orders the suspension of work on the Canton Han-Kau railway 
... An anonymous donor gives the necessary sum to enable the 
Scotia to resume its explorations in Antarctic waters. 

Jan. 4.—Mr. Stead publishes the first issue of Zhe Daily 
Paper ... Lord Dunraven addresses a letter to the Dublin Press 
on the Irish University Question ... President Roosevelt addresses 
along Spécial Message to Congress dealing with the Panama 
revolution ... The Turkish Government announces its intention 
to grant an immediate amnesty to the Bulgarian prisoners in 




















| Macedonia ... The Royal Opera House in Berlin is closed, by 


order-of the Emperor, until necessary alterations are made for 
safety in case of fire ... The present Minister of Agriculture in 
Spain stops the construction of country roads, much needed in 
Spain, adding thus to the unpopularity of the Ministry ... An 
extensive break takes place at New York in price of cotton. 
Jan. 5.—There is a rise in freights of coal at Cardiff owing 
to the demand of coal for the Far East ... The Board of Trade 
issues a circular to the Chambers of Commerce of the United 
Kingdom, inviting their co-operation in the matter of improved 
Statistics of the foreign trade of the country ... Mr. Chamber- 
lain presides at a lecture given at Birmingham by Sir Oliver 
Lodge on Radium ... The Conference of the National Federa- 
tion of Head Teachers is opened at Sheffield ... The second 
‘Test Match ends at Melbourne in a victory for the English 
team ... A nitro-glycerine explosion takes place near Hayle, 
Cornwall, in which several lives are lost ... The Cotton 
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Masters’ and Operatives’ Association hold a meeting in 
Manchester to consider the question of speculations in 
cotton. 

Jan. 6.—A draft ordinance to regulate the introduction into 
the Transvaal of unskilled non-European labourers is published 
in Pretoria Uncertainty between Russia and Japan still con- 
tinues ... The Bulgarian Government address a note to the 
Porte protesting against the treatment of Bulgarian subjects in 
Turkey ... The resignation of the Irish Vice-Chancellor Chat- 
terton is announced At a meeting of the Birmingham 
Justices Mr. A. M. Chance is elected Vice-Chairman by 40 votes, 
over 20 for Mr. Arthur Chamberlain Ten officers and 120 
seamen leave London for Genoa in order to join the two new 
warships bought by Japan from Argentina. 

Jan. 7.—Mr. Chamberlain is present at a meeting of the 
Imperial Tariff Committee at Birmingham ... Mr. Winston 
Churchill writes a letter to the Oldham Conservative Associa- 
tion, in which he declares his unqualified opposition to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s ptoposals ... The Rev. H. H. Pereira, Vicar of 
Croydon, is appointed Suffragan Bishop of Croydon ... A con- 
ference of Technical Education, arranged by the Technical Edu- 
cation Board of the iondon County Council, is opened at 
Chelsea ... The Berlin Corporation of Merchants decide to 
establish a commercial college in their city A serious boiler 
explosion occurs on board H.M.S. cruiser /Va//aroo off the 
coast of Australia ; four seamen are reported killed and three 
wounded. 

Jan. 8.—The Russian reply to the Japanese Government is 
presented, but not published ... The British expedition to Tibet 
is advanced as far as Phari Dr. Jameson prepares a Bill to 
submit to the Cape Colony Parliament, to prohibit the entrance 
of Chinese into the Colony ... Uruguay is practically in a state 
of civil war ... The Argentina Senate votes the immediate 
abolition of another 5 per cent. in the Customs duty. 

Jan. 9.—A mail steamer, plying between British Columbia 
and Seattle, founders in a gale; fifty-three persons are 
reported drowned ... The Emperor of China ratifies a com- 
mercial treaty with the United States, which makes Mukden 
and An-tung in Manchuria free ports The Massachusetts 
Democrats endorse the candidature of Mr. Olney for the 
Presidency ... There is an extensive strike of sailors and 
dockers in Spain. ' 

Jan. 10.—The text of the correspondence is published on the 
Fiscal question between the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. 
Chamberlain ... Exchange of views takes place between the 
Russian Embassy at Tokio and the Japanese Government 
Sir Arthur Havelock resigns the Governorship of Tasmania 
under medical advice ... Four hundred Boers who have been 
prisoners at Ceylon leave Bombay for Natal ... The trial of 
Mr. Whitaker Wright begins before Mr. Justice Bigham. 

Jan. 11.—General Egerton reports British advance in Somali- 
land as far as Jidballi; he defeats the Dervishes, estimating 
their loss as 1,000 slain, British losses about 4o ... The 
Chinese Mirfister at Tokio telegraphs to Prince Ching to advise 
the Chinese Government to observe strict.neutrality in the event 
of war between Japan and Russia ... Mr. Seddon invites the 
Premiers of the Australian Commonwealth, Canada, Cape 
Colony and Natal to unite in sending a protest to the Imperial 
Government against the introduction of Chinese into the Rand 
mines ... The Canadian Government invite Newfoundland to 
unite with the Dominion Sixty Russian students ate sent to 
prison and 360 handed over to the professorial Courts in 
Warsaw ... The Advisory Board on Military Education advises 
commissions into the regular forces to be given ‘to candidates 
from the Universities. 

Jan. 12.—A Conference of Elder Statesmen in the presence 
of the Emperor takes place at Tokio to draft a reply to the last 
Russian note ... The Chinese Emperor affixes his seal to the 
Chinese-American commercial treaty ... The nominations for 
the Cape House of Assembly commence ... The Reichstag 
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reassembles at Berlin ... The exhibiion of the International 

Society of Sculptors, Painters and Gravers opens in London, 

under the presidency of M. Rodin. 

Jan. 13.—President Roosevelt signs the proclamation to bring 
the Commercial treaty with China into force ... The Canadian 
and Na‘al Governments refuse tc join Mr. Seddon in his protest 
against the introduction of Chinese labour into the Rand mines 
... The Korean Government decides to open the Port of Wija, 
subject to the approval of China ... Dr. Lederle, Health Com- 
missioner for New York, consents to continue to act under the new 
administration ... The Tibet expedition arrives at Tanu on the 
north side of the Tang La Pass ... Mr. Elliot leaves Sofia in 
order to take up his duties as Minister at Athens. 

Jan. 14.—Tne Chinese Government appoints Wu Ting-fang, 
formerly Minister at Washington, as one of the Ministers of the 
Wai-wa-pu ... M. Falliéres is re-elected President of the French 
Senate. The four retiring Vice-Presidents are also re-elected. 
There is a stormy scene in the French Chamber on the question 
of the expulsion of the Abbé Delsor. M. Combes’ proposal 
for adjournment is agreed to ... The Budget Committee of the 
Reichstag cancel several items of expenditure in the Foreign 
Office estimates ... The Garden City Association meets in 
London, Sir John Gorst and Mr. Rider Haggard being the 
principal speakers .. Mr. Felix Moscheles presides over a well- 
attende1 meeting in London, on the new universal language 
Esperanto ... The Tsar holds a reception of the Diplomatic 
body at St. Petersburg. To the Japanese Minister he expresses 
his unshaken hope for peace between their nations. China 
promises to maintain strict neutrality. 

Jan. 15.—Mr, Chamberlain presides at the first meeting in 
London of his Tariff Commission ... Mr. W. O’Brien announces 
that he accepts the Chiltern Hundreds ... There is a lively 
discussion in the Reichstag on the German Press laws, 

Jan. 16.—The leading financiers of Tokio entertain the Naval 
and Military Attachés of the British and American Legations .. 
The Tsaritsa suffers from an attack of pleurisy ... President 
Roosevelt appoints Consuls to the ports in Manchuria opened 
under the Chinese-American Treaty ... The Dominion Govern- 
ment decides to postpone the Dissolution of Parliament until 
the summer. 

Jan. 18.—Mr. Balfour issues a letter to his supporters in the 
House of Co.nmons urging their attendance on February 2nd ... 
The rules of procedure to be followed by the Tariff Commission 
are published ... The Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate 
in Washington agree to report the Panama Treaty to the Senate 
with very slight amendments ... An important convention of 
the United Mine Workers of America begins at Indianapolis 
... At a meeting at Newcastle, Australia, a resolution is adopted 
approving of Mr. Chamberlain’s principle of preferential trade 
... In the Reichstag Count von Biilow makes a statement regard- 
ing the native rising in German West Africa ... The Tsaritsa 
recovers from her illness ... The river rises at Bloemfontein and 
causes a reservoir to burst ; about thirty persons are drowned, the 
low-lying parts of the town being under water. 

Jan. 19.—Mr. Deakin, after consultation with Mr. Seddon, 
sends a telegram to the Colonial Secretary at Pretoria depre- 
cating the introduction of Chinese labour into the Transvaal ... 
China gives satisfactory assurance to the British and American 
Ministers that in the event of war she will maintain strict 
neutrality ... The Legislative Council, at Pretoria, passes the 
first reading of the Labour Importation O-dinance ... There is 
a rebellion in Uruguay ... A representative meeting of the 
friends of temperance takes place in London at Exeter Hall ... 
Mr. Whitaker Wright is cross-examined in the witness-box 

before Mr. Justice Bigham. 

Jan. 20.—Lord Tennyson bids farewell to Australia; he is suc- 
ceeded as Governor-General by Lord Northco‘e ... Dr. Jameson 
is elected for Grahamstown, Cape Colony ... The second reading 
of the Labour Importation Ordinance is carried at Pretoria .., 
Mr. Morgan introduces a Bill in the American Senate to annex 
Panama, and to appropriate sums to compensate Panama, and 
Colombia, and the Panama Canal Company ... MM. Demeri 
and von Meuller, the Russian and Austrian Civil Agents to 
Macedonia, leave Constantinople for Salonica ... The Bishop of 
Hereford publishes a letter on the grave national dangers involved 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


tn the proposed policy of protection .. Mr. Balfour presides at 

a dinner in Edinburgh in honour of Professor Butcher. 

Jan. 21.—Mr. Balfour, in Edinburgh, presides when Sir R. 
Finlay delivers his address to the students as Lord Rector of 
Edinburgh University ... The Mayor and Vice-Mayor of Dover 
are unseated for bribery during their election ... At a meeting in 
Westminster a resolution is carried in favour of women having 
a vote in the management of the Church of England ... There 
is further fighting in Somaliland ... The Bill to reduce the 
Members of the New South Wales Legislative Assembly from 
125 to ninety passes both Houses of the Legislature. The New 
South Wales Parliament is then prorogued ... Heavy rains in 
America cause destructive floods in the Middle West. 

Jan. 22.—In France the interpellation respecting the 
expulsion of the Abbé Delsor is again brought forward in 
the Chamber of Deputies. After a warm debate the action of 
the Government is approved by 295 votes against 243 The 
Transvaal Government agree to the postponement of the first 
ten millions of the Transvaal War contribution loan, 

Jan. 23.—A dense fog occurs in London ... The town of 
Aalesund, in Norway, is completely destroyed by fire; 12,000 
people homeless ; relief is being sent from Norway and Germany 
... Mr. Hutchinson (Nationalist) is elected Lord Mayor of 
Dublin ... Levuka, one of the Fiji Islands, is swept by a hurri- 
cane ; many lives are lost ... It is officially announced that the 
rebel force in Uruguay is defeated ... Several important changes 
in Italian Diplomatic Service are announced ... Mr. Arthur Lynch 
is released on license from Lewes Gaol ... The petition to the 
Transvaal Government to import unskilled Asiatic labour is 
closed. 

Jan. 25.—The consecration of the Rev. Professor Collins as 
Bishop of Gibraltar, and the Rev. H. H. Pereira as Bishop of 
Croydon, takes place at Westminster Abbey ... The Transvaal 
Labour Importation Ordinance is considered in committee at 
Pretoria ... A terrible explosion takes place in the shaft of a coal- 
mine in Pennsylvania, U.S.A. ; nearly 150 men are entombed ; 
it is feared all will perish. ‘ 

Jan, 26.—Mr. Whitaker Wright is sentenced in the King’s 
Bench Court to seven years’ penal servitude. Shortly afterwards 
he expires, in less than an hour after hearing his sentence ... 
The Lord Mayor presides at a meeting in the Mansion House 
to support the appeal for funds to reconstruct St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital ... The celebrated Library at Turin is destroyed by 
fice; many valuable manuscripts are lost The Labour 
Importation Ordinance passes through committee of the Trans- 
vaal Legislative Council ... The efforts to rescue the 184 men 
entombed in the Pennsylvania coal-mine prove unsuccess‘ul, 

Jan. 27.—A public meeting is held in London to protest 
against the present armed invasion of Tibet ; a resolution against 
it is carried unanimously ... A fost-mortem examination of Mr. 
Whitaker Wright’s body is made... The coalowners and the 
miners’ representatives meet in London to consider whether the 
Coal Coaciliation Board be continued ... Japan asks Russia 
for an early reply to their Government’s last note. 

Jan, 28.—An inquest on the body of Mr. Whitaker Wright is 
held at Westminster ... The telegrams which have passed be- 
tween New Zealand and the Colonial Office on the employment 
of Chinese in the Transvaal are published ... M. Masson 
succeeds M, G. Paris as President of the French Academy. 

Jan. 29.—Russian authorities state that the reply to the 
Japanese Note will not be sent to Tokio until next week ... The 
‘Tibet authorities demand that the English armed expedition be 
withdrawn. 

Jan. 32.—The report of the War Office Reconstruction Com- 
mittee is issued. 

BY-ELECTIONS. 

Jan. 8.—In consequence of the death of Mr. C. Scale-Hayne 
a vacancy occurs in the representation of the Ashburton division 
of Devonshire. The result of the polling is as follows :— 


WC SUNG Was Mircea cd cach eshabamssngtcceiedat ects 5,034 
SER: PASERSON (CW): scesccapaidsnideises caren ane 3,558 
LADEEALUABIOFIEY <<6.06cc0sscses ean cad one 1,476 


Previous majority (1909), 771; increased majozity, 705. 
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DIARY FOR JANUARY. 


Jan. 15.—Polling takes place at Norwich for the Parliamen- 
tary vacancy caused by the death of Sir H. Bullard (C.). The 
result is as follows :— 


Mr, ‘Fillet (L:). «.:.- Wirecilanwe Ch udiveeneseuies 8,576 
RN ies MI Oe) ac one ckstos<eacscacackesncses 6,756 
Res OOMEEE CLAM) seer svsnansespcacsbscecns 2,440 

Liberal majority over Unionist...... 1,820 


Free Trade majority, 4,260. 
Jan. 20.—Polling takes place at Gateshead for the election of 
a Member of Parliament in place of the late Sir W. Allan. The 
result of the poll is as follows :— 





Mr, Johnson (L.)  ....cecssccnseere-ceneescceees 8,229 
Viscount Morpeth (U.) ...ccc..escosscceesceeee 7,015 
EsHierah WAIOUY ics scrccecissaascetie 1,205 


An increased majority of 259 over 1900, when the figures 
ran :—(L.) 6,657 ; (U.) 5,711 ; Liberal majority, 946. 

Jan. 29.—Polling at Ayr Burghs, to elect a successor to the 
Jate Mr. C. L. Orr-Ewing (Conservative), resulted thus :— 


Mr, Joseph Dobbie (Liberal) ..... a 3,221 
Mr. George Younger (Conservative) ...... 3,177 
Libetal majority ..:1s.-cccsoccescocsecee 44 

A Liberal gain. In 1900 the majority was 590 for C, (3,101) 


over L, (2,511). 
SPEECHES. 

Jan. 1.—Mr. Frederic Harrison, in London, on _ the 
intrigues in the House of Commons, He urges that a strong 
movement on land holding and land taxation should be the 
alternative to Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. 

Jan. 4.—Sir John Gorst, at Preston, on the probable effect 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals, 

Jan. 5.—Lord Rosebery, in Edinburgh, says no Government 
that ever existed has been in so anomalous and humiliating a 
position as that of* Mr. Balfour’s Sir Edward Grey, at 
Carnarvon, on the Powers and the Far East, and education and 
Free Trade ... Mr. Lloyd-George, at Carnarvon, says there can 
be no surrender on the Education question ... Mr. Redmond, at 
Waterford, says Home Rule for Ireland will again come to the 
front ... Mr. Walter Long, at Bristel, speaks highly of the 
Government. 

Jan, 6.—Mr. Walter Long, at Bristol, justifies his position on 
the question of Retaliation and Protection. 

Jan. 7.—Mr. Lloyd-George, in London, characterises Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy as an insidious appeal to the selfish- 
ness, greed and cupidity of the nation Dr. Jameson, 
in Cape Colony, says he opposes the introduction of Chinese 
labour 

Jan. 10.—Mr. Seddon, at Wellington, New Zealand, says 
that the introduction of Chinese labour into the Rand mines 
will be bitterly resented by the self-governing Colonies. 

Jan. 11.—Mr. Balfour, at Manchester, defends his conduct in 
regard to the changes in his Cabinet ; he also deprecates all rash 
procedure on taritf questions among sections of the Unionist 
Party ... Mr. Chamberlain, at Birmingham, refers to the South 
African War, the Empire, and the Colonies ... Mr. Brodrick, 
at Guildford, says the Government will do all it can to ensure a 
peaceful solution of affairs in the East ... Lord George Hamil- 
ton, in London, tells why he isso strong on Free Trade, especially 
on free entrance into this country of untaxed food-stufts, 

Jan. 12.—Mr. Balfour, in Manchester, on the Imperial note 

\ which distinguishes his Party ... Sir Henry Fowler, at Wolver- 
hampton, on the uncertain position taken up by Mr. Balfour ... 
Sir Oliver Lodge, in London, on the reform in education which 
is necessary in all the schools of England, but not least in the 
public schools. 

Jan. 13.—Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, at Maidstone, on the 
Liberal Party’s pvinciples and the Fiscal proposals of Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

Jan, 18.—Mr. Morley, at Arbroath, discusses the Fiscal question. 
He opposes Mr. Chamberlain’s policy in all its forms and 
phases ... Lord Minto, at Ottawa, on the Empire. 
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Jan. 19.—Mr. Chamberlain, at the Guildhall, on his views of 
Fiscal re-arrangement ... The Duke of Devonshire, at Liver- 
pool, says he expected a real inquiry would be made by the 
Government on the faults and merits of Free Trade, instead of 
which a mass of undigested statistics had been given to the 
public. 

Jan. 20.—-Mr. Morley, at Forfar, refutes the statements made 
by Mr, Chamberlain at the Guildhall Mr. Bryce, at East 
Grinstead, says that Mr. Balfour is playing Mr. Chamberlain’s 
game, but he thinks that the programme does not ‘‘ catch on.” 

Jan. 21.—Mr. Arnold-Forster, at Liverpool, on Army 
Reform ... Mr. Morley, at Arbroath, on the present confusion 
of Parties ... Mr. Austen Chamberlain, in London, on public 
expenditure ... Sir R. Finlay, in Edinburgh, on Nations and 
Arbitration. 

Jan. 22.—Mr. Chaplin, in London, says he supports Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, in 
London, on the temptations offered to manufacturers by Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy ... Mr. Asquith, at Southport, says that 
Mr. Chamberlain, at the Guildhall, only repeats arguments 
which have been over and over again refuted ...Sir E. Grey, at 
Morpeth, speaks of the dangers before the country if it abandons 
Free Trade. 

Jan. 23.—The Archbishop of Canterbury, at Canterbury, on 
the Education-Act ... The Duke of Bedford, at Bedford, says 
he thinks Free Trade has proved a failure. 

Jan. 25.—The Duke of Connaught, in London, on the 
development of Irelard Mr. Winston Churchill, at Dublin, 
contends that Ireland can gain nothing by Mr. Chamberlain’s 
proposals. 

Jan. 26.—Mr. Lyttelton, at Leamington, the Fiscal 
question ... Mr. Long, at Malmesbury, in praise of the Govern- 
ment Mr. Bryce, at Enfield, on Mr. Balfour’s policy of 
drift. 

Jan. 27.—Mr. Akers-Douglas, at Swansea, on the subject of 
war ; he insists that the confidence of the country is with the 
Government Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, at Glasgow, on 
the weakness of Mr. Balfour and the evils of a Protective Taritt 

Lord H. Cecil, at Worcester, in defence of the position of 
the Unionist Free Traders Mr. Winston Churchill, at 
Worcester, says that it is in Parliament that the Fiscal question 
ought to be discussed and threshed out in open debate. 

Jan. 28.—Lord Goschen, at Halifax, flatly denies Mr. Cham- 

berlain’s assertions, and says Parliament is the proper place to 
discuss the tariff question ... Mr. Austen Chamberlain, at 
King’s Norton, says the Government will appeal with confidence 
to the verdict of Parliament Mr. Chamberlain, at Birming- 
ham, on the future of the University ... Count Tisza, at Buda- 
pest, makes a statement on the continual obstruction in the 
Diet. 
Jan. 29.—Lord Goschen, at Newcastle-on-Tyne, says that 
the increase in our imports is in food-stuff’ and raw materials, 
not in manufactured goods ... Sir E. Grey, at Manchester, 
challenges protectionists to poiat cut a single country which is 
benefited by retaliation ... Sir R. Jebb, at Cambridge, urges 
the duty of Churchmen to support their schools, and defend the 
provisions of the Education Act of 1902 ... Sir John Gorst, in 
London, on educational methods. 


OBITUARY. 


Jan. 2.—Count Mussin Pushkin (Russia). 

Jan. 3.—Princess Mathilde Bonaparte, last surviving niece 
of Napoleon I., 83. 

Jan. 4.—Mr. W. P. Coyne, Dublin, 36. 

Jan. 5.—Mr. Arthur J. Moore, 53. 


Jan. 7.—Sir Albert Woods, K.C.B., F.S.A., 88. 


on 


Jan. 9.—M. Léon Géréme (French artist), 80. 

Jan. 10.—Mme. Antoinette Sterling. 

Jan. 12.—-Lord Braybrooke, 76. 

Jan. 17.—Admiral of the Fleet the Hon. Sir H. Keppel, 95. 
Jan. 25.—Sir Graham Berry (late Premier of Victoria), 8r 
. Sir Hugh MacDonell, G.C.M.G., C.B., 72. 


26.—Mr. Whitaker Wright, 58. 


Jan. 
29.—The Earl of Devon, 92. 


Jan. 
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N.B.—The Editor of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS regrets that owing to the exigencies of space the Contents of 


Periodicals received after date can no longer be inserted in these columns, 


The following Table includes only 


the leading articles of the Periodicals published in England for the current month received before going to 


press and those of the Foreign Periodicals for the past 


month, 





BRITISH AND 


American Catholic Quarterly Boview.—Bu RNS AND Oates, 1 dol. 


Encyclical Letter, ‘‘ E. Supremi Ap. over) itus,” and English = anslation. 

A Crusade of Wealth ; a Need of the limes. Rev, J. Kendal. 

Feudalisin, Chivalry, and the Communes in the Middle Age. Rev. R. 
Parsons. 

Re gs py Nad the New Testament and of the Church regarding Divorce. 

ev. H. Pope. 

Richard Crashaw. | Watson B. Selvage. 

Mr. Mallock on Science and Religion. Rev. F. FitzSimons. 

The History of Religious Education in the Public Schools of Massachusetts. 
Rev. L. S. Walsh. 

Impressions of France To-day. 

Rev. John Thayer, 1758-1815. 

Face to Face with Christ. Rev 


B. J. Clinch. 
R. H. Clarke. 
. A. J. Maas. 


American Journal of Sociology.—Luzac. socts. Jan. 
ie First German Municipal Exp “a om. H. Woodhead. 
A Model Municipal Department. R. Pope, Jr. 
The Sociology of Conflict. G. Sir tal 
Moot Points in Sociology. Contd, E. A. Ross. 
Introduction to Sociology. Contd. G. De Greef. 
Note on Ward’s ‘‘ Pure Sociology.” Contd. A. W. Small. 


Antiquary.—Srock. 6d. Feb. 
Gr&ce Dieu and Its Associations. H. Butler Johnson. 
Two Suits of Armour in the Historical Museum at Berne. IlIlus. 
R. C. Clephan. 
Letters from France and the Low Countries, 1814- 3 
Ancient Russian Ornaments and Weapons. _ Illus. 


Architectural Record.—14, Ve SEY STREET, 


Concl. 


Richard Twining. 
. Sheppard, 
New York. 25 cts. 
The Warehouse and the Factory in a rekibasknons Illus. Russell Sturgis. 
Gordon Hall; the House of Dan R. Hanna, Cleveland, Ohio. Illus. C. 

Bohassek. 
The New Theatres of New York. Illus. A. C. David. 
The Work of Herts and ‘Tallant. Illus. A. H. Moore. 


Architectural Review.—9, ee New Street, Fetrer LAneE. 


eb. 
Philibert de L’Orme. Illus. R. Blomfizld. 
Stamford. Contd. Illus. W. J. Loftie. 
English Medizwval Figure-Sculpture. Contd. Illus. E. S. Prior and A. 
Gardner. 
Arena.—Gay anv Birp. 
The Abolition of Strikes and Lock-outs. 
Twenty-five Years of Bribery and Corrupt Practices ; 
Lawmak:rs, the People. B. O. Flower. 
Robert Ingersoll. Herman E. Kittredge. 
Mil:tarism at Home. Ernest Cresby. 
Poe and his Misunderstood Person lity. William Lee Howard. 
Miss Dromgoole ; a Daughter of Tennessee. b. O. Flower. 


Art Journal.—H. Virrve. 1s. 6d. 
The International at the New Gallery. Illus. 
. Rinder. 
Arnold Boecklin. Illus. Anita MacMahon. 
Henri Le Sidaner. Illus. Vera Campbell 
Supplements,:—‘‘ Symphony in White ” 
Leaves” after H. Le Sidaner, 


Atlantic peeneahy oS AY AND Birp, 1s. Jan. 
On Catering for the Public. B. 

The Sunny Side of the Trensoendehval Period. T. W. Higginson, 
The Psychology of Advertising. Walter D. Scott. 

Fra Paolo Sarpi. A. D. White. 

The Scab in America. Jack London. 

Morley’s Gladstone. Rollo Ogden. 

Some Nineteenth Century Americans. M.A. De Wolf: Howe. 
The Blue Colour of the Sky. T. J. J. See. 

Laura Bridgman. William ames. 

Singapore. Elizabeth W. Wright. 

Street Railway Legislation in n Illinois, E. B. Smith., 

‘The Meaning of Rhode Island. 


25 cts. Jan. 
Prof. Frank Parsons. 
the Railroads, the 


Feb. 
R. Dircks and Frank 


“after Whistler; and ‘‘ Autumn 


Badminton Magazine.—Evre anv Srottiswoope. 1s, Feb. 
The Grange, Alresford. Illus, Princz Victor Duleep Singh. 
Skating. Illus. Edgar Syers. 
J-ckeys and Jockeyship. A Jockey, 
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AMERICAN. 


The King of the Bass. Illus. C. F. Holder. 

A Styrian Chamois Diive. Illus. Baroness Franckenstein. 
On Behalf of the Partridgs. Owen Jones. 

After Wild Boar in Corsica. Illus. G. C. Rothery. 
Equine Intelligence. Alice Hayes. 

The Autobiog:aphy ofa Trout Illus. Dr. F. Ward. 

The Rich Man’s Motor Car. lus, Claude Johnson, 


Bankers’ Magazine.—Warertow. 3s. Feb. 
The Position of Ra:lway, and Shipping Companies under Protection. 
H. Grinling. 
The City and the Fiscal Question. 


Chas. 
A Country Banker. 


Bibliotheca Sacra.—Kecan Pavut. 75 cts. Jan. 

The Teachings of Christ and the Modern Family, C. F. Thwing. 
‘The Development of Scientific ‘Thought in the Nineteenth Century. 

Lindsay. 
Park’s Theological System. F. H. Foster. 
The Evolution of Chastity. H. A. Stinson. 
The Reader’s Contribution to the Power of Liter: ss ig O. N. Fikins, 
The Psychological study of the Word of Jesus. J. A. Buuer. 
Churen History as an Aid to Christian Unity. A. D. Severancs. 
Influence of the Russian Li:u gy. 


James 


Blackwood’s Magazine.—BLackwoop. 2s. 6d. Feb. 


Three Gambits. : 

Scolopaxiana : Dogs. Scolop x. 

One Night’s Experiences in ‘hibet. C. H. Lepper. 
Old Galway Life; Random Recollections. 

The Siege of Arrah ; an Incident of the Indian Mutiny: 
The Birds of Hawaii. J. A. Owen. 

Shirley Baker ; a Statesman-Adventurer of the Pacific. 
Musings without Method. Contd. 

A Fiscal Solution ; For Commonplace Minds. Selim. 
Russia and Japan ; the Naval Outlook. With Map. 
Foreign Trade Fallacies. 


E. John Solano, 


Active List. 


Booklovers’ Magazine.—1323, WALNUT Srreet, New York. 
25 cts. Feb. 


Mark Twain. With Portrait. T M. Parrott. 

The New American School of Photographic Portraiture. Illus. 
Abbott. 

Modern Stained Glass-Work. Illus. 

Wagner and His Music-Diamas. Illus. G. Kobbé. 

The Romance of Scientific Pionzering. Illus. H. Foster Bin. 

What We are buying at Panama. Map and IIlus. 


C. Jarnal} 


Bookman.—Hopper anp Srovcnron. 6d. 
The Kingsleys. Illus. A. St. John Adcock. 
Some Memories of Herbert Spencer. 


Jan. 15. 


Bookman.—(America.) Dopp, 1 AD AND Co., New York. 25 cts. 
Alfred Henry Lewis. Illus. . John Seyi mour Wood. 
The Music Season in New York. Illus. Lewis M. Isaacs. 
Wagner and the Grail Legend. W. E. Walter. 
Alciphron. Harry Thurston Peck. 
Canadian Magazine.—Ownrario Pustisuinc Co, Toronto. 25 cts. 


an. 
Spain as a Canadian sees It. Illus. W. A. R. Kerr. 
Canada and the Chamberlain Movement. With Portrait. 
Professor Ashley and the Tariff Problem. J M. McEvoy. 
Mr. Gladstone and Imperialism. Herman W. Marcus. 
Sir Henry Irving and Dante. With Portraits. J. E. Webber. 
The Fight for North America. With Map. A. G. Bradley. 


Captain.—Newnes. 6d. Feb. 
Blundell’s School. Illus. 


Cassell’s Magazine.—Casseu. 6d. Fer 
President Roosevelt at Home. Illus. D. A, Willey. 
Dickens and the Dover Road. Illus. W. Dexter. 
Remarkable Escapes. Illus. W.B Robertson. 
Ina Railway Hospital. Illus. W. T. Roberts. 
The New Game of Vigoro. Illus. M. Randal Roberts. 
Mr. H, B. Irving. Illus. S. Dark. 
Niagara in Winter. Illus. O. E. Dunlop. 
A Journey with Dreyfus. Illus. J. E. Woolacott. 


J. W. Longley. 
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BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 15. Jan. 15. 
Illus. A, Wilson, . 


Cassier’s Magazine.—33, 
The Chamonix klectric Railway. 


The Commercial Side of Engineering. W. M. McFarland. 
Multi-Cylinder Locomotives. Contd. Illus, J. F. Guirns. 
The High Minimum Wage. M. M. Marks. 


Hydraulic Power in Foundry and Machine Shop. Illus. J. Horner, 
Superheated Steam for Steam Engines. Illus. Bryan D ait 
Problems for the Engineering age J. B. Stanwood. 


Arctic Railway Building. Illus. . E, Walsh. 


Catholic World.—22, Parernosrer Row. ts. 
The Unconverted World. ,Rev. J. McSorley. 
Religion in the Philippin 5° 
Church Music. William Joseph Finn. 
The Necessity of Mystery in Revealed Religion. Rev. G. M. Sea‘le. 
The Story of a Famous Equestrian Statue of Henri IV. 
W. Twombley. 
Morley’s Life of Gladstone. Rev. J. J. Fox. 
Prof. Harnack and the ¢ x0SP ‘Father Cuthbert. 
The Idea of Habit. Rev. T. V. ews. 


Century Magazine.—Macmitian. 
Bric-a-Br: uc Auctions in New York. Illus. A. Bigelow Paine. 
Thackeray’s Friendship with an American Family. Contd. 


Jan. 15. 


4 


ss. 4d. Feb, 





Current Misconceptions in Natural History. John Burroughs, 
A Fiji Festival. Illus. J. La Farge. 
Rom n Villas. Illus. Edith Whaiton. 


Henry Van Dyke. With Portrait. Hamilton W. Mabie. 
In the Alps on a Motos-Bicycle. Illus. J. Pennell. 
How to Live Long. Dr. R S. Tracy. 


Chautauquan.—CHauTaveva Press, CLEVELAND, On10. 20 cts. Jan. 
Illus. J. R. 


American Immigration during the Nineteenth Century. 
Commons. 

Mexico and the Aztecs. Illus. Sara J. Stevenson. 

America in Contemporary Sculpture. Illus. Edwina Spencer, 

Rufus Putnam; the Father of Obio. Hlus. A. B. Hulvert. 

Metropolitan Boston. Illus. Chas. Zueblin. 


Srranp. 3d. Feb. 


C. Chisholm. 


With Pe 


Christian Realm.—6, Essex Srree “ 
Mr. Israel Zangwill. With Portrait. Rev. V 
The Birminghim Post and Mr. Thackeray San. 
Shells and Shell-fish. Illus. J. J. Ward. 
Elstow and John Bunyan, _ IIlus. 


Church Missionary Intelligencer.—Cuvrcu Missionary Society. 
6d. Feb, 


dd. 


trait. 


Conclusions of the Higher Critics examined. Canon Hayman. 
Church Quarterly Review,.—Svrorriswoove. 6s. Jan, 

The Church in South Africa. 

A Philosophy of Phrases. 

The Criticism of the Synoptic Gospels—Their Historical Value. 

Monotheism in Semitic Religions. 

Friedrich von Spee and the Wurzburg Witches ; 

Charlotte Mary Yonge. 

The Holy Eucharist. Contd. 

The Education Acts and After, 

The University of London. 


a Jesuit Philanthropist, 


Connoisseur.—Orro. ts. Feb. 
Francois Boucher. Illus. Edgcumbe Staley. 


Old Church Plate at St. Lawrence Jewry. Illus. E. Radford. 


Mr. Randolph Berens’s Collection. Illus. P. G. Konody. 

Old-Time a as illustrated in Prints, Books and Pictures, Illus. 
Ralph Nevill. 

The Wedgwood Collection at Nottingham Castle Museum. Illus. Contd. 
Miss H. Ellen Browning. 

Mr. E. M. Kidd’s Collection of Porcelain. Illus. W. Bemrose. 

Some Forgotten Fields of Art. Illus. W. H. Draper. 

The Armour at Schloss Ambras. Illus. M. Montgomery-Campbell. 

Suppiements : ‘‘ Madame de Pompadour ” by Boucher ; ‘‘ Weighing” by G. 


Rowlandson ; ‘‘ Conjugal Love” after Cip-iani, etc. 


Contemporary Review.—Horace MarsHatt. 2s. 6d. Feb. 
School Reform. Sir Oliver Lodge. 

Free Trade New South Wales and Protected Victoria. 
I'he Mystery of Dumping. J. A. Hobson. 

Mr. Charles Booth’s Proposals for Fiscal Reform. 
Napoleon’s Last Niece. Ivanovich. 

Prof. Loisy and the Teaching Church. Voces Catholice. 

The Modern German Novel. Count S. C. de Soissons. 

The Life of the Konak. Victoria A. Buxton. 

House No. 13: An Episode in the Massacre of Kishinieff. Korolenko. 
The Far East ; Macedonia and the Far East. Dr.:E. J. Dillon. 


Cornhill Magazine,—Smitu, 
Some Empty Chairs. Henry W. Lucy. 
Macedonia—and After ? 
A Grandmother’s Budget. 
The Campden Mystery. 
Among Japanese Hills. Ernest Foxwell. 
The Welsh in London. J. E. Vincent. 
The Motion of the Solar System through Space. Frank Watson Dyson. 
The Improvement of Westminster. Thomas Fairman Ordish. 
Theodor Mommsen. Professor Tout. 
Letter from Beaconsfield. Urbanus Sylvan. 


C. H. Chomley. 


Hon. Bertrand Russell. 


Evper. 1s. Feb. 


Mrs. Frederic Harrison. 
Andrew Lang. 
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at Paris, Illus. 
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. News Co. 6d. Jan. 





Cooneutinn.— ts rERNATION 


Poverty in London. Illus. Lady Henry Somerset. 

San Marino ; the Oldest Repu!.lic in the World. Illus. H. S. Stone. 
The Odd and Eccentric in the Drama. Illus. H. H. Boyesen, Junr. 
Captains of Industry ; Symposium. With Portraits. Contd. 

Some Famous Hymns and Their Authors. Illus. Lau-a G. Smith. 
Childhood through the Ages. Illus. Léo Claretie, 

Peru and the Pizarros. Illus. C. ‘T. Brady. 


W. J. Bryan. 
New York. 


Farming as an Occupation. 


Critie.—G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
ag ig Spencer. Wiliiam James. 
. B. Yeats. Eugenit Biooks Frothingham. 
Some American Portrait-Painters. Illus. Chas. H. C: ffin. 


25cts. Jan. 





The Social History of England according to /’umch. Contd. Illus. Lione} 
Strachey. 
Lae! Copyright I aw of the United States, and the Authors of the Continent 


H. Putnam, 
The er Mo:umsen. 


Critical Review. 


With Portrait. F. 


-WILLIAMS AND NORGATE rs. 6d. Jan. 15. 


B. ¢ opley. 


J. S. Munch, J. J. Jansen, 4 . Klaveness and G. Jensen; a Quartette of 
Norse Preichers. Rev Be see 

Davidson's Old Testament Pao recy. H. Wheeler Rebinson. 

Guido Villa’s Contemporary Psycholo Re, “? rof. J. om ach. 

Von Soden’s Greek Testament. R. W. Stewart. , 


Dublin Review.—Burns axnp Oates. 6s. Jan. 
The Evidence of the Monuments to the Primacy cf the Roman See. Rev 
A. S. Baines. 
The Langue age of the Schools. Re. F. Aveling. 
Bishop Chade-ton and his Flock. Dom John Chapman. 
Life and Energy. * Dom J. B. McLaughlin 
The London Vicariate Apostolic and the 
‘Thos. Hughe s 
The Arab ¢ jucst of Egypt. Rev 
Mi tools Falle. R. CS 
‘The Concordat of 18:1. ¢ ontd. D. Mone ieff O'¢ on-or. 
The “ Tao-leh King” or ‘* Providential Grace” Classic. Prof. E. H- 
Parker. 
East and West.—2r. PaTEeRNOSTER 
A Day in London’s Life. H. Gilbert. 
‘The Chinese Question. H. Crossfield 
Eastern Punjab ; the Training of the Rivers. S. S. 
The Principles of Theosophy. J. J. Vimadalal. 
Our Homely Lyrics. Mahomed Ali. 
India’s Place in an Imperial Federation. J. M. Maclean. 


The East and the West,—S. P. G. House. 1s. 
Missionary Problems. Archbishop Davidson 


West Indies, 1685-1819. Rev 


W. H. Kent. 


SQUARE. rrupec. Jan. 


Thorburn. 


Jan. 


The Future of the Negro Race in America. W. E. B. Du Bois. 
‘The Church and Education in South Africa. Rev. A. W. Rcbinson. 
‘The Chambers of a Chinese Soul. Rev. W. T. A. Barber. 


Women’s Work amongst Eurasians in the Punjab. Deaconess Beynon. 
Varietizs of Method of Missionary Work in India. Rev. St. Clair Lonaldsom 
The Higher Criticism in India. Rev. J. M. Macphail. 

The Religion of the Sikhs. H. A. Dallas. 


Economic Review.—Rivincrons. 3s. Jan. 
The American Trust. J. * Hobson. 
Is Free Trade a Fallacy ? . E. Maen: ~~ 
‘The Failure of Free Traders rai attain _ ir Ideal. Rev. W. 
The Belgian Labour Colonies. H. J. Torr. 


Edinburgh Review.—Loneomans. 6s. Jan. 
Mr. Morley’s Life of Gladstone. 
Folklore of Human Life. 
Telephones in Great Britain, 
The Boer in War and Peace. 
Robert Herrick. 
New Discoveries in the Forum and the Archeok gical Movement at Rome. 
Franciscan Literature. 
‘The Tariff Controversy. } 
Fahie’s Life of Galileo. 
Some Aspects of Modern Geology. 
Jacobite Songs. 
Free Trade and the Unionist Party. 


Educational Review.—20, Hich Horsorn, 1s. 8d. 
City Superintendent Maxwell of New York. With Portrait. 
Recent Educational Progress in France. Gabriel C ae 
Exercises in Thinking about Number and Space. Contd. 
The College Conference of the Middle West. H. J. mn 
Religion in in = Education. Edwin D. Starbuck. 
The American Colleg+ Course. Homer Eaton og 
Thirty Years’ Geoweh of German Universities. E. Wright. 
Why does the Small College remain Small ? Ella A. Knapp. 


Empire Review.—Macmittan. 1s. Feb. 
The Expansion of Trade within the Empire. Ben. H. Morgan. 
Ga Labour on the Rand; Attitude of Mr. Seddon and Mr. 
. Kinloch Cooke. 
Co- Prados = Imperial Defence; a British Navy 
Lieut.-Col, Alsager Pollock 
American Influences on British Industries ; 
be met. James G. McQuade. : 
Building Societies ; Aids to National Thrift. Charles Cox. 
Female Suffrage and the Labour Party in Australia. E. M. Nall. 
The Great South Land ; a Point for Historians and Geographers. 


Cunningham. 


Jan. 


. J. Keyser. 


Deakin. 
and an Imperial Army- 


How Foreign Competition might 


Ida Lee- 
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Engineering Times,—P. S. Kinc. 6d. Jan. 15. 
ew Headquarters of the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board under 
Construction. 
The Principles of Steam Engines. J. H. Dales, 
Superheated Steam, Illus. F. J. Rowan, 
Submarine Navigation. Illus. 


English Historical Review.—Lonamans. 5s. Jan. 
‘The Dutch on the Amazon and Negro in the Seventeenth Century. 
Rev. George Edmundson. 
Clarendon’s * History of the Rebellion.” C. H. Firth. 
The Northern Question in 1716. Contd. J. F. Chance, 
Theodor Mommsen. F. Haverfield. 


English Illustrated Magazine.—Hutcuinson. 
Winter by the Zuider Zee. Illus. Virginia Blanchard, 
‘On the Road to Tibet. Illus. C. E. Simmonds. 

The Educational Ladder. Illus. H. B. Philpott. 
Catering on Express Trains. Illus. W. James. 
The Wagner Festivals at Munich. Cec:l Barber. 
In Praise of Fife. Illus. Marie Bayne. 


Englishwoman’s Review.—Wittiams anp NorGare. 1s. 
Factory Work. 


Contd. 


6d. Feb. 


Jan. rs. 


Expositor.—Hopper anp StouGHTon. 1s. Feb. 
The Letters to the Asian Churches. Prof. W. M. Ramsay. 
‘The Authorship of the Emmaus Incident. Rev. A. Carr, 

On the “ Aristocratic Character” of the Old Testament. 

‘The Study of the Greek New Testament. Prof. A. Souter, 
Adam and Christ in St. Paul. Prof. J. Denney. 


Expository Times.—Sim-xtn, Marsnary. 6d. Feb. 


The General Synod of the Evangelical Church of Prussia, 1903. Prof. 
« Koni 
Old Tes:ament Prophecy. Rev. J. A. Selbie. 
The Date of Polycarp’s Martyrdom, Prof. W. M. Ramsay. 
Fortnightly Review.—Cuarman ann Hatt. as. 6d. Feb. 
‘What can be done to help the B-itish Stage? An Appeal. 


First Principles in the Far East. Calchas. 

‘Tke Financial and Economic Situation in Japan. W, Petrie Watson. 
English History in Napoleon’s Notebooks. Henry Foljambe Haal. 
George Gissing. Arthur Waugh. 

On Some French Novels of To-day. Comte de Ségur. 

The State Discouragement of Literature. William Watson. 

The Problem of High Asia. Demetrius C. Boulger. 

Cuchulain ; the Life of a Song. Stephen Gwynn. 

President Roosevelt. Sydney Brooks. 
The Protectionist Ideal of Foreign Trade. W. M. Lightbody. 
The Royalist Movement in France. Normannus 
Leonaine ; an Unpublished Poem by E. A, Poe. 
Eugéne Sue. Francis Gribble. 


" Alfred R. Wallace. 


Forum.—Gay anp Birp. socts. Jan. 
American Politics. Henry Litchfield West. 
Foreign Affairs. A. Maurice Low, 
“The Educational Outlook in America. O. H. Lan 
Language ; the Need of a New Basis in Educz lon ge M. Rice. 
‘The Russo- Japanese Imbroglio. Muhammad Barakutullah. 


International Chess Tournaments. E. Kemeny. 


Geographical Journal.—Epw. Stanrorp. 2s. Jan. 15. 
Northern Nigeria. Plates and Map. Sir F. D. Lugard. 
Geographical Research. Col. Sir ‘I. H. Holdich. 


Bathymetrical Survey of the Fresh-Water Lochs of Scotland. Plate and 


Maps. 
The Land of Magzllanes, and the Ona and Other Indians. 
W. S. Barclay. 
The Roads to Tibet. With Map. D. W. Freshfield. 
rang to Lhasa. Illus. G. G. Tsybikoff. 
Votes and Suggestions on Geographical Surveying and Practical Astronomy 
suited to E. A. Reeves. 


Girl’s Own Paper.—4, Bouverie Street. 
Hockzy. Illus. G. W. Hastings. 
How to enjoy Orchestral Concerts. Illus. Contd. 

and Myles B. Foster. 


Girl’s Realm.—12, Porrucat Street. 6d. Feb. 
‘On the Making of Photographic Pictures. Illus. Mrs. G, A. Barton. 
Infanta Maria Theresa of Spain, Illus. Rachel Challice. 
Toys made from a Sheet of Paper. Illus. M. S.C. S. 
Lady Gardeners at Knutsford. Illus, Christina Gowans Whyte. 
Goal Ball for Girls. Illus. A. Alexander. 
Picture Postcard Collecting asa Hobby. Illus, E. W. Richardson. 


Illus. and Map. 


resent Requirements, 
6d. Feb. 
H,. A. J. Campbell 


Her Royal Highness Princess Alice of Albany. Illus. A. P. Roth. 
Representative Dolls of the Russian Empire. Illus. M. Dinorben 
Griffiths, 
Good Words.—Isnisrzz. 6d. Feb. 


Old Lesson Ba ag A.M 

St. Valentine’s Day. illus. "A.W. Jarvis. 

The Inside of the World. With Diagrams. 

The Bell. /. F. Rowbotham. 

‘The Marvellous Maguey of Mexico. _IIlus. 

Reason and Rationalism from the Side of Religion. 
Hensl+y Henson, 


J. Milne. 


A. Inkersley. 
Contd. Canon, H. 





. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Great Thoughts.—4, St. Bripe Street. 6d. Feb. 
W.E. H. Lecky. With Portrait. Rev. R. P. Duwnes s 
Art Matters and Punch Humour ; Interview with Mr. M. H. Spielmann. 
With Portrait. Rev. I. Harris. 
H. M. Customs ; Interview with Sir Charles Follett. 
Blathwayt. 
C'ifford Harrison and His Work. With Portrait. E. W. 
Rev. F. B. Meyer. With Portrait. R. Blathwayt. 


Harper's Monthly Magazine.—4s. ALBEMARLE STREET. 1s. 
Fm Cook. 


With Portrait. R.- 


Mount McKinley ; America’s Unconquered Mountain. lus. 
An Elephant Drive in Siam. Illus. A. H. Burgoyne. 

The Trick of Education. Alice Meynell. 

Ital.an Fantasies. Illus. Contd. I. Zangwill. 

The Mariner’s Compass. Simon Newcomb. 

The University of Athens. Illus. Chas. F. Thwing. 
‘Tailoring Animals. Illus. H.C. McCook. 

The Cruise of the Tonquin, Illus. .C. T. Brady. 


Homiletic Review.—44, Freer Street. 1s. 
Why are not more Souls saved by Preaching? H. fais 0 


Jan. 


The Contributions of Archzology to Faith. Prof. James Orr. 

Budde’s Hypothesis of the Kenite Origin of the Mosaic Religion of Israel. 
Prof. E. Konig. 

Modes of Speaking and Preaching. Dr. C. Walker. 


Horlick’s Magazine.—1, Broap Street Avenve. 64. Jan. 15. 
The Legend of the Holy Grail. A. E. Ayes tite. 
A Recollection of Robert Browning. Laban Rewell. 
‘Ten Years of Australian Vers2, Ek. C. Buley. 
House Beautiful.—z, Finssury Square. 64. Jan. 15. 
Indian Houses. Illus. Raja Varma. 
Wallpapers. Illus. 


Lost and Vanishing London. Illus. 


Humane Review.—Be.t. 1s. Jan. 
Vivisection. Edward Carpenter. 

The Kinship of Life ; a Secularist View of, Animals’ Rights. 
Crime, Punishment, and Disease. 3%." 
Sports—Legitimate and Illegitimate. Rev. J. Stratton. 
Nature-Lessons froin George Meredith. Henry S. Salt. 
Anti-Vi isectionists and the Odium Theol, gicum, 

Fiogging in the Navy. J. Collinsen. 


Independent Review.—Unwin. 
Mr. Charles Booth’s Work ; the Greater E marae 
Experience of the Housing ‘Question. N. G. Pierson. 
The Autumn Campaign. Sir Edward Grey. 
‘The Creeds and the Clergy. Rev. H. Rashdall. 
Early Victorian Characteristics. E. S, P. Haynes. 
Sweating—Its Cause and Cure. J. Ramsay MacDonald. 
The Claims of — Studies, A, W. Pickard-Cambridge. 
George Gissing, N. Wedd, 
Circumstances in the Pas re. With Map. A, J. Herbertson. 
An Ambition of Japan. A. M. Latter. 
The Transvaal Labour Problem, F. H. P. Creswell. 
The American Revolution. Frederic Harrison. 


G. W. Foote. 


2s. 6d. Feb. 


International Journal of Bemas.—Soummuacuaty. 23. 6d. Jan. 
The ‘True Democratic Idea . Brown. 
Relativity and Finality in 5 ith:cs. oo C. Hall. 
The Toleration of Error. Mrs. Eliza Ritchie. 
Proverbial Morality. R.A. Duff. 
Crime in England. 5. J. Barrows. 
The Cynics. John MacCunn. 
The Individualism of Marcus Aurelius. W. A. Watt. 
The Spring of Salvation. H. B. Alexander. 
Jewish Quarterly Review.—Macmiran. 3s. 6d. Jan. 


Rabbinic Conceptions of Repentance. C. G. Montefiore. 
North-Semitic Epigraphy. Stanley A. Cook. 

The Arabic Portion of the Cairo Genizah at Cambridge. Dr. H. Hirschfeld. 
What is *‘ Jewish ” Literature? Sympos:um. 

The Jews and the Engli-h Law. Contd. H. S. Q. Henriques. 

Joseph Perles. Dr. F. Perles. 

‘The Jewish Literature of the Middle Ages. Prof. M. Steinschneider. 


Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute.—NorrHvumBeRLAND 
AVENU 6d. Jan. 15. 


A. Hi.lier. 


Lady’s Realm.—Hvurcuinson. 6d. 
Herbert Schmalz and His Work. IHus, 
Winter in the Land of Flowers. Illus, H. E, Browning, 
English Wives of Foreign Noblemen, Illus. 
Some gad Where Famous Novels have been written. 
ade. 


Our Fiscal System. 


Feb. 
Marion Hepworth Dixon. 


Illus. G. A. 


What thegNation spends on Dress. Illus. H. Macfarlane. 
The Art of Living ; Symposium, 
Some Royal Dowagers of Europe. Illus. Contd. 


Leisure Hour.—4, Bovverie Srreer. 
Deep Sea Chimeras, Illus, F, T. Bul 


ullen, 
Do Jesuits encourage Sin ? 


6d. Feb. ° 


Father Gerard and the Editor. 
The Problem of the British City. Contd. F. A. T wmeenary 
Life in a Floating Engine-Room. Illus. QO. N. 
a hassel the Bard of ‘‘ The Seasons.” 


The "Shaftesbury Training S!.ip. Illus. 


Sauk Rev. J. Cunning 
Hugh B. Philpott. 
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